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LIFE AT THE ZOO. 


NOTES AND TRADITIONS OF THE REGENT’S PARK GARDENS. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 


In 8vo, with Sixteen Illustrations, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 








ROUND ABOUT HELVELLYN. 


Twenty-four Plates in Etching and Aquatint. By Taomas Huson, R.I. 
With Notes by the Artist. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


A Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, and Printed on hand- 
made paper, consisting of 50 Copies only, will be issued, price £2 12s, 6d. net. 


The FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the 


Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “Stories from 
Homer.” With 16 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


7 Well done and finely illustrated. Let every boy be presented with this 
spirited story of the Peloponnesian War.”—Black and White. 


= It is one of the best of the many books in which the author has made the 
life of antiquity familiar and delightful to the young.”—Scotsman, 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By 


the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO OFSARESCO. With 4 Portraits on Copper, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RS The story of the risorgimento—one of the most fascinating of tales, the only 
piece of real romance that has enlivened European history since Waterloo.”— 
Athenzum. 

; “To study the materials is one thing, to present them with felicity and 
interpret them with insight is quite another. The Countess does both.”-—Times, 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC. 


Second Series, Frederick Chopiv, Anton Dvorak, Johannes Brahms, By 
W. H. Hanow, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxon, With 4 Portraits 
on Copper, large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “Sun, 


Moon, and Stars.” By Acnes GIBERNE. With 16 Illuctrations, large crown 
8vo,cloth, 5s, 


: “The author has an earnest love of her subject, and a gift of awakening the 
imagination to help the intellect. The book is well illustrated.”’—S-cots man. 





“A delightful volume. Mr. Cornish records his observations in a very attractive fashion, genial in tone, curiously 
felicitous in description, and with frequent touches of quiet humour.” —Times. 


“ An excellent book, largely anecdotic, but anecdotic with a purpose. It is exceedingly well illustrated.”—Daily News. 


“A very fascinating collection of papers. This absorbing work is without a single dall or superflaous line.”— World. 


FOR the HONOUR of the FLAG. 


A Sea Story. By Captain Rosrnson, R.N., and Joun Leyianp, Authors of 
“In the Queen’s Navee.” Illustrated by Lancelot Spee]. Large crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. <A story of stirring adventure, 


KENSINGTON PALACE in the 


DAYS of QUEEN MARY II. A Story by Ewma Marsnatt, Author of 
“ Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

“ 4 vivid picture of English court-life at the close of the seventeenth century, 
and will be read with pleasure by all who are interested iu that pictaresqae 
period,”—Scotsman, 

“ Mary’s deeply religious character, womunly feelings and occupations, kind 
ness to her dependents, and pure life,mu-t always keep a high placa for her 
among the good queens of history, and Mrs. Marshall has done well to increase 
our knowledge of her.’’—National Observer. 


The INNS of COURT and CHAN- 


CERY. By W. J. Lortiz. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by 
Herbert Railton, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. [Now ready. 
“ An agreeable account of the Inner and Middle Temples and various Inns of 
Court......the work is beautifully illustrated.”—B!ack and White. 


A DOUBLE CHERRY. A Story by 


Miss Wincugster, Author of “ Adrift” and ** The Nest of Sparrows.” With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 

“This gifted author has preduced several of the healthiest children’s books 
that have ever been written, but has never been more successful than in the 
present instance...... Both young people and old will read the book with 
pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


STORIES from ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By the Rev. A. J. Cuunca, Author of “Stories from Homer,” 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 61. [ Ready, 
** Little readers will delight in Mr. Church’s grapltic descriptions of striking 
events recorded in our annale,’’—Daily News, 


“Told in a pleasant way. Hard facts are administered in a palatable and even 
appetising form.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
THE DAWN oF CIVILIZATION 


(Egypt and Chald@a). 
By Professor MASPERO. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. 
TRANSLATED by M. L. McCLURE. 


With Map and over 470 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), 


cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


[This, it may be safely said,is the most important work which has appeared in this 
country on the Early History of Egypt and Chaldza, The results of recent Archzo- 
logical Research in the Valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been marshalled in 
historical perspective in this magnum opus by one of the greatest authorities of our 
time. It covers the History of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of 
Chaldza during the first Empire, and although the points of connection with Bible 
History are not chronological, they are essentially illustrative of the Sacred Narra- 


t've. Professor Sayce adds a Preface.] 





THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 


of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Sarcr, Queen’s College, 


Oxford. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s, 6d. 


“A really valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor 


Sayce has yet written.’’—Academy. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Ori- 
ginal Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., E. Armytage, R.A., F, Madox Brown, 
8S. Solomon, Holman Hunt, &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by ALEY 
Fox. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s, 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Runpixz 
Cuarxes, Author of ‘*The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of 


ur Lord. By Mrs. RunpLE CHARLES, Author of *‘ The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, cloth boards, 23. 


VERSES. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
** Called to be Saints,” ** Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo, printed in red and black on Hand-made Paper, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d.; limp roan, 53.; Levantine, 6s. 6d.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By CuristTina G. Rossetti, Author of “ Time Flies,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, 
How, and When of Them. By Francis BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


NOBLE WOMANHOOD. A Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By G. Barnett Smitu. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

The Lives selected are the following :—Princess Alice (Grand Duchess of Hesse), 
Florence Nightingale, Frances Ridley Havergal, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sister 
Dora, Louisa May Alcott, Elizabeth Fry, Felicia Dorothea Hemans, This is a 
Companion Volume to “ Emicvent Christian Workers.” 


EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By G. Barnett Smiru, Author of “ Every- 
day Heroes,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

The Lives selected are the following :—Arcbbishop Tait, Patteson (the Martyr 
B’shop), the Earl of Shaftesbury, Bishop Daniel Wilson, Arnold of Rugby, Bishop 
Wilberforce, George Moore (the PhiJanthropist), Hannington (the East African 
Hero), and Bishop Selwyn. 


LECTURES at SION COLLEGE. Farrn, by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, THE SHARE OF PARLIAMENT AND 
ConvocaATION IN THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, by the Ven. Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, THE PrayER-Book a8 A Manvat OF RELIGIOUS TFACHING, by the 
Rev. G. W. Gent. How TO READ THE BIBLE, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thornton. THe CHURCH AND THE YOUNGER Laity, by the Rev. Canon 
Browne. ON INSPIRATION AND OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM, by the Rev. 
Dr. Wace. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


RELIGION in JAPAN: SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, 


and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev, G. A. Cossoxtp. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Dovetas. With Map, 
New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53, 
** A concise, unbiassed, and remarkably readable account of China, compiled 
for the benefit of readers of every degree.’’—Saturday Review. 


RUSSIA: PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the 


German of LANKENAU aud OELNITz. By Mrs, CHESTER. With Map and 
several Woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 


The Society have in the press a UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION of Mrs. 
EWING’S WORKS, which will consist in all of 18 vols, crown 8vo, half clcth, 
price 2s, 6d. each. 

The First Two Volumes are now ready, 

Volume I. (282 pp.) contains:—Mrtcuior’s Dream, and other Tales; THE 
BuacKBIRD’s Nest; A Bit OF GREEN; FRIEDRICH’s BALLAD; THE 
Viscount’s FarenD; THE YEw Lane Guosts; A Bap Hasit; and A 
Happy Famiy. 

Volume ITI. (264 pp.) contains:—Mrs. OvertHEWayr’s REMEMBRANCES; IDA; 
Mars, Moss; Tue Syorine Guosts ; Rexa Dom; and KERGUELEN’s LAND. 





London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED List 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record of his Life and W 
By his Daughter, HreaTia Bravtaven Bonner, With an A, ork, 
phe ge ae, ped er and his Attitude to ‘Religion’ ~ 
OHN M. ROBERTSON. otogravure : mn, 
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RDITION DE LUXE. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER. By 8. B. Crockett, A 
of “The Raiders,” &e. With Illustrations by Ernest Waterl uthor 
Joseph Pennell, MacGeorge, Burn Murdoch, and others. Ro og rs ARA,, 
in buckram, limited to 250 Copies, each numbered and sig ed he = 
’ .» Net, 


Five Copies on Japan paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece, £5 58, net, 


The FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENT no 
ee 4. the oe and a ‘+ the Time of Bi RENTINE 
ASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “The Life of ey) or 
by Linpa VittaRi. Iliustrated, cloth, 16s. 7 < Translated 


A CYCLOPZEDIA of NAMES. 1 v ifslnth cas 

7 Fo . 3 san erage sg oe. ol. half-cloth extra, 
is volame contains over 1, ages, ‘and i ; 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, OF SCIRNTIFIC MEMORANDA. & 
CLIMBING and EXPLOKATION in the KARAKORaM 
HIMALAYAS, By W. M. Conway. Containing the large Ma 4 
Scientific Reports; also Portrait of the Author, cloth, 15s. net. OF ond 
The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Second Series 
(The New Volume of ‘‘ The Mermaid Series”) Frontispiece cloth, 2, 6 F 
(Three months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s, 6d.) . 


The CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom of 

gg «a pA ayy meager LETHBRIDGE K1nGsForp. (The 
ew Volume o e Story of the Nations.”) Ill al 

with Maps and Index, i a. ) on furaished 


“The JEFFERIES of the TROPIC3.” 
IN the GUIANA FOREST. James Rodway. Intr 
64, 


duction by Grant ALLEN. 16 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 103, 


The EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon A 


Witmor, Cloth. with Maps, 5s, 


FURTH in FIELD: Essays on the Life, Language, ani 
iterature o otlanc Hvueu Har > “ : 
__Homapus," Se, Crews Oro, ed th ALIBURTON, Author of “Horace in 


The TALES of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. In 1 vo, 
ato agp hoe = the Author by Walter Spindler. Second Edition, cloth 


NAME THIS CHILD: a Story of Two. By Wilftiid 


a _ ray me 2 vols., cloth, 12s, 
e story is well written. In it Mr. Chesson makes skilful 
of Narcissus,”"—Echo, men et See 


MAJESTY: a Novel. By Louis Couperus, Author of 


“ Kestasy.” Translated by A. Te1xerrRa DE Mattos. Cloth, 63. 












































POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wallace, 
___ JEOUN GING, 38. UA. ieee 
OUR TOWN, and SOME of its PEOPLE: Sketches of 


Life in a Fife Village, By JoHnN MrnziEs, Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


The ENGLISH ABROAD: Sketches by an Australian 


Cousin, By Susan Gavan Dourry. Cloth, 3°. 6d. 


NIHILISM AS IT IS: Stepniak’s Pamphlets, Translated 


by E. L, Voynicu; and Ferix VoikHovsky’s “Claims of the Russian 
Liberals.” Introduction by Dr. SPENCE WaTsON. Cloth, 33. 6d. 


The QUEST of FIRE. By May Earle, Author of “Cosmo 


Venucci, Singer.’ Cloth, 43 net. 


ALLEYNE: a Story of a Dream and a Failure. By E. 1. 


PaPILLoNn. Cloth, 6s. 


The PAST HISTORY of IRELAND: a Brief Sketch. By 


8. E. B. Bouverix-Pusgy, Paper, 1s. 


The TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By Augustus 
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THE AUTONYM LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES, 


THE PLAYAOTRESS. By S. R.{| TWO STRANGERS. By Mrs 
Crockett, Authcr of “ The Sticket OLIPHANT. 
Minister,” &c. (Ready, [Shortly 


Paper, ls. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES. 
HELEN. By Oswatp VaLentine. CLIFF DAYS. By Brian Rost. 

[ Ready. GARTH, [Shortly 
Paper, 1s, 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 


CLOTHES MAKETH MAN, and other Swiss Stories. By 
GottrrirD Keturr. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by Kat® 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Demy 12mo, cloth, 38, 6d. 


The CONFESSIONS of AMOS TODD, ADVENTURER 


Cloth. 3s, 6d. 


The MAGIC OAK-TREE, By the late Lord Brabourne. 


Illustrated. Fancy cloth, floral edges, 2s. 6d. 


A WALKING DELEGATE, 'y 
RULYARD KIPLING, appears in the 


DECEMBER NUMBER of the CEN: 
TURY MAGAZINE, 1s.4d. 


SHEEP OR GOATS? a New 
Novel in three Volumes, by VALENTINE 
DELLE, will be ready next week, at all 
Libraries. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
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BOOKS. 
cine Sedat 
THE FIRST JESUIT MISSIONS IN CHINA.* 

In a slender book, entitled The Jesuits in China, Mr. Jenkins 
has reopened a very old and much-debated chapter of 
missionary history,—a chapter, however, of great interest in 
so far as it illustrates both the strength and the weakness of 
the most successful missionary organisation that the world 
has hitherto known. The Jesuit Society, among the many 
invasions that they have skilfully conducted into the land of 
the heathen, have rarely attained so extraordinary a result in 
the face of heavy difficulties as that compassed by Father 
Ricci and his successors in China. The Chinese, to-day 
the most exclusive, if not the most intolerant of all 
nations, not only tolerated the presence of the Jesuits, 
but even welcomed them for the sake of the new knowledge 
that they brought with them, and admitted them to the 
innermost counsels of the Empire. It is difficult to conjecture 
to what length the Jesuit propaganda of 1582-1602 might have 
been carried, had it not been for the unfortunate doctrinal 
controversy which ultimately wrecked their enterprise. As it 
was, the position which had been gained with such a difficulty 
was lost, and the teaching of the missionaries was discredited 
before the Manchu invaders had made the Empire their own. 
The story of the controversy, which ended so disastrously for 
the Christian missions, is somewhat confased, owing to the 
contradictory accounts left by partisans on both sides; but 
the author of this book seems to have really succeeded in 
giving a fair and impartial explanation of the main facts of 
the tale, though he still leaves us in doubt as to which side 
merits the most blame,—a question not easily solved, involving 
as it does the still more difficult one of the rival claims of 
conscience and expediency upon missionary policy. As the 
latter is a problem which must often arise, even to-day, in the 
course of missionary enterprise, there may be something to 
be learnt from the object-lesson provided by a Jesuit mission 
two centuries ago. 

There is no space within the limits of a review to give a 
very detailed account of the internal troubles that wrecked 
the Chinese mission. Roughly speaking, they arose chiefly 
from the too great latitude of action which the Jesuit Fathers 
allowed themselves with regard to the teaching of Christianity, 
and the ignorant and ill-advised control which Rome sought 
to exercise over their conduct. The policy of the Jesuits was 
sound enough in principle. Father Ricci and his immediate 
successors threw themselves ardently into the study of the 
Chinese language, science, and religion, and as they brought 
to the task mathematical and general attainments which were 
above the average, it was not long before they acquired a great 
inflaence amongst the most learned of the natives, and were 
even admitted to the confidence of the Emperor. They were 
themselves advanced to a high degree among the Chinese 
literati at a time when learning was the surest passport to 
Imperial favour. In the matter of religious teaching, they 
were at great pains to show that they had no intention of 
destroying and discrediting the ancient religions which they 
had come to supplant. They professed to have found much in 
the teaching of Confucius that was almost identical with the 
doctrines of Christianity, and they evidently hoped by a 
gradual process of elimination and substitution to convert one 
creed into the other, just in the same way as they might have 
introduced a more advanced and exact mathematical science 
into the mathematical knowledge which China already 








possessed. The Franciscan missionaries had already given |) 


proof of the hopelessness of a purely destructive policy, and 
when it was first started, the success of this more diplomatic 
and cautious system was almost startling. Unfortunately, 
the spirit of Xavier, who inspired the work, and the personal 
influence of Ricci, who initiated it, was lacking amongst the 
Successors who carried it on. The latter were no less learned 
and held in no less honour, but their heads were turned by 
worldly prosperity, and the chief aim of the mission, the 
advance of Christianity, was relegated to a second place. In 


* Oars ie FS eee : ee 
David Rogue in China, y the Rev, Robert OC, Jenkins, M.A. London: 





fact, by far the most brilliant success that they achieved 
was in the character of a trading company, and not as 
converters of the heathen. The author quotes a note which 
was appended to the Memorie Storiche of Cardinal de Tournon, 
throwing a curious light upon Jesuit enterprise :— 

“The Jesuits have three houses in Pekin. Each house has 

virtually a trade of interest (wn commercio uswrajo) to the value of 
50,000 or 60,000 taels. Every tael equals at least four lire of 
French money. The interest given in China is ordinarily thirty 
fora hundred. The Jesuits pretend that they only take twenty- 
four, or 2 per cent. every month. It is easy to calculate the 
profit. The capital of 60,000 taels for every house, makes, for all 
taken together, the sum of 720,000 lire, and the income about 
180,000 lire for the support of twelve poor clergy. But this profit 
is nothing in comparison with that which they draw from the 
commerce in manufactures, wines, clocks, and other industries, 
by which these Fathers amass enormous treasures, which render 
them richer in the Indies than the King of Portugal.” 
Probably there was some exaggeration in this description 
of their business ; still, it is evident that the material profits, 
and also the political influence of their position in China, had 
somewhat obscured their missionary zeal, and it is not sur- 
prising that they should have roused suspicions with regard to 
the laxity of their religious observances. It was even alleged 
against them that they openly worshipped at heathen shrines, 
reconciling the practice to their conscience by secretly carry- 
ing crosses in the wreaths of flowers that they presented before 
the idols. Unluckily, the reformer who rose to put an end to 
this license was hardly qualified, except by his office, for the 
undertaking. The Bishop of Conon (Maigrot) knew little of 
either the Chinese language or religion, and was consequently 
but ill-fitted to determine what should be the bounds of com- 
promise. His mandate was of so sweeping a character that, 
had the Jesuits obeyed it, the whole system of their religious 
teaching would have been necessarily destroyed. Not only 
was the identity of the moral precepts of Christ and Con- 
fucius denied, but also the identity of the deity. The literati 
who had been induced to consider the points of resemblance 
between the two religions, recoiled at once from this 
new aspect of Christianity. As a supplement, or even 
a purer and more simple form of their own faith, it 
seemed to deserve their attention. As an antagonistic 
creed, it was to them simply blasphemous. The Jesuits, 
who were thoroughly alive to the exact nature of their 
position in China, simply refused to accept the mandate at 
all, An appeal for confirmation to Rome brought no assist- 
ance to the Bishop for some time. The controversy of the 
Chinese rites was fought almost as fiercely at the Court of 
Rome as in China itself, and it was not until eight years had 
passed that the Pope decided upon the mission of a Legate 
who should have authority to settle the question definitely. 
The Jesuits, whose opposition had so long delayed inter- 
ference, had no influence in the choice of the Legate, and no 
selection could have been more fatal to their cause than that 
of Charles de Tournon, afterwards Cardinal and Martyr. 

The story of De Tournon’s mission is very well told. The 
tragedy of its result was enhanced by the saintly character of 
the chief actor, and the fact that his Jesuit opponents had more 
than a measure of right upon their side. To quote our author: 

“ Now when we weigh impartial and really historic documents 
in an even balance against the statements of the advocates of the 
Cardinal, we cannot but feel that even Pereyra and Grimaldi (the 
leading Jesuit fathers), had some reason for the violent resistance 
which they gave to the Papal intervention. They had been the 
founders and the architects of the greatest missionary work which 
the world till then had seen. By the most consummate prudence 
and skilful diplomacy, they had opened to the Western world an 
Empire which had hitherto been closed against every explorer. 
The method they had adopted had succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. And now their life’s work was to be sud- 
denly broken down and destroyed...... They had triumphed 
over all their adversaries in China, and had outlived their cruel 
persecutions, and now they were to surrender all their conquests 
and all their vantage-ground at the bidding of a tribunal sitting 
thousands of miles from the scene of their labours, and absolutely 
ignorant of the country and people for whom it was legislating.” 
The struggle between the Legate and the missionary fathers 
ruined all further hopes of establishing Christianity, upon 
any footing at all, among the Chinese. No doubt the Jesuits 
had sometimes overstepped the limits of compromise in their 
compliance with Chinese customs. It was not always easy 
to distinguish between civil and religious rites, and many 
that were accepted by the Jesuits as coming within the first 
category, may have more rightly belonged to the second. 
The question still remains as to how far the Jesuits over- 
stepped moral rules. 
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THE HISTORY OF EPIDEMICS.* 

Tur second volume of Dr. Creighton’s great work on the 
history of diseases in this country, is characterised by the 
same thoroughness of research and skill in arrangement and 
marshalling of fact and comments as the first was. There 
is not perhaps the same absolute novelty of interest as in 
the first volume, which dealt with an almost wholly undis- 
covered country. But there is still ample interest for the 
historical reader. The small-pox occupies the place devoted 
to the plague in the first volume, while the masterly collection 
and array of facts with regard to the influenza, give a present 
interest to this volume which nothing in the first volume 
possessed, and the suddenness and severity of the cholera 
visitation give something of the dramatic interest attaching 
to the first visitation of the Black Death and the sweating 
sickness. 

The Plague, Mr. Creighton thinks, disappeared largely owing 
to the introduction of coffin-burials, instead of the practice— 
now, by the way, being advocated by the Church of England 
Burial Reform Association—of open burial, the slower de- 
composition attendant on coffin-burial preventing the soil 
from being choked with corpse products, which he showed to 
be the specific poison which produced the Plague. He thinks 
that the “ burial in woollen” which moved Pope’s Narcissa, 
promoted this, because woollen sheets could not be used like 
linen cere-cloths. The soil-poison then showed itself in the 
less portentous, though sufficiently awful, forms of “ spotted 
fever,” and “typhus,” arising from the accumulations of 
filth in closely populated and low-lying districts; and to a 
similar soil-poison he traces the cholera outbreaks of 1832, 
1848, 1853, and 1866. The disappearance of typhoid in 
the last twenty years, and the little hold that cholera 
seems able to take of us now, may equally be attributed 
to the better building of workmen’s quarters in the 
large towns, and above all, to the introduction of “ main- 
drainage systems,” which prevent the poisoning of the soil. 
The most striking fact in favour of this theory which he 
adduces, is that while the epidemics of cholera in 1832, 1848, 
and 1853 decimated some of the low-lying and crowded parts 
of London, by the Thames, from Chelsea to Whitechapel, on 
both sides of the river, the epidemic of 1866 fell severely only 
in the East-End districts on the North side, where the main- 
drainage system was not yet in working order. As a side- 
light on the way in which, whether legislation may or may 
not do good, it may certainly be potent for ill in regard to 
public health, Mr. Creighton cites the history of the Window- 
tax. Originally invented after the Revolution of 1688 as an 
ingenious way of placing a kind of poll-tax on the rich, 
it was at first a tax of 4s. for every house with ten windows, 
83. for every house with twenty windows, and 20s. for 
every house with thirty windows. In this form, the limits 
being wide, comparatively little harm was done; but in 
1746 the tax was levied on each window, ranging from 
6d. a window to ls. a window, according to the size of 
the house. The result was that windows were stopped up 
wherever possible, and especially in tenement-houses, by 
greedy house-jobbers, with appalling results on the health of 
the low quarters of towns. The concentration of unventilated 
humanity, and of humanity’s sheddings, seem to be the main 
cause of all the epidemic diseases mentioned in this volume, 
except the influenzas. These Dr. Creighton connects with 
agues, the derivation of which word appears to be “ febris 
acuta,” the “acuta” being corrupted into a substantive. 
The influenza Dr. Creighton traces rather to “ influxio ” than 
to unsweet influences rained down from the skies. The 
Venetian Ambassador in England, in 1551, called the 
sweating sickness an “influsso,” “the Italian form of 
influxio, the correct classical word for a humour or catarrh.” 
How “influsso” became “influenza” he does not, however, 
sbow. The latter word was first used in England in 
1743, when a great epidemic of it, which had previously 
raged in Rome, came to London. It recurred in 1761 and 
1782, and then became an English word. Epidemics of it 
occurred in 1803, 1831 to 1833, 1847-48, and now again in 
1889.94. Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those which discuss its origin. “Influenza is not 
an infection which lends itself to a simple theory of its 
nature, or a neat formula of its cause...... Something 


* A History of Epidemics in Biitain, By Charles Creighton, Vol. JI, Cam- 


broad, comprehensive, steady from age to 
cosmic, must be sought after.” And he mas — me 
Dicetoi—Dean of St. Paul’s under Henry ] alph de 

. ed ; y IL—on a visit ¢ 
Italy in 1173, describing how, “in those days, the wh : 
world was infected by a nebulous corruption of the air cau - 
catarrh and a general cough, to the detriment of all pi 
death of many.” Boyle, in 1772, attributed the influe as 
to a “nebulous air,” or, as he calls it, “a troublesome 
fog.” Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have been credited 
as the cause; but “one begins to recognise the diffi 
culties of this on turning to Mollet’s Catalogue of Earth, 
quakes...... The clear intervals between inflaenzas—e : 
from 1803 to 1831—seem to occupy as many pages of ‘ee 
catalogue as the years wherein influenzas came thickest,” 
But it certainly seemed a vera causa when propounded in 
1799. At Bridgetown, Barbados, on March 31st, 1761, there 
was an extraordinary phenomenon. The sea ebbed and flowed 
to the extent of 2 ft., at intervals of eight minutes, for three 
hours. It was found that this was a volcanic display ; the 
centre of disturbance had been near Portugal. Seven years 
before, on the day of the great earthquake of Lisbon, asimilay 
thing had happened, and Dr. Hillary “ pronounced there must 
have been an earthquake somewhere.” The waves had only 
taken seven and a half hours from Lisbon to Barbados, [py 
1762, the disturbance was followed by influenza in Barbados. 
in 1755, inflaenza both preceded and followed the earthqnake, 
In 1783, there were violent earthquakes, but they came after 
the influenza. But the earthquakes had been preceded, and 
were perhaps connected with, prolonged droughts, as was the 
case in 1755. Finally, after discussing some striking instances 
of fevers and influenzas caused by earthquakes, Dr. Creighton 
seems to incline to the theory of some miasmatic influences 
let loose in greater force than usual by earthquakes, or other 
disturbances of soil and air. If this be correct, we may hope 
to get rid of or reduce typhus, scarlatina, diphtheria, and the 
like, by sanitary measures, by abstaining from poisoning the 
soil and air; but influenzas and the like would remain beyond 
human control or prevention, since Mother Earth herself 
poisons her children. It remains only for the doctors to find 
us an antidote, and a cure for what we cannot prevent, as we 
could prevent diphtheria, and have prevented the Plague and 
typhus. 





THE PAMIRS* 

ONE is prepared to find in Lord Dunmore’s journey much 
that appeals to the imagination, for we all know that the 
region of the Pamirs isa Wonderland of Nature, containing 
the mightiest mountain masses on the globe, and giving birth 
to many a famous river, and the home perhaps of the Aryan 
stock from which we derive our lineage. Again and again 
did the traveller find words fail him as some vast panorama 
of mountains or broad river valley burst upon his gaze, and he 
can only say, “It is the finest thing I ever saw.” The mere 
itinerary of the journey is enough toimpress the imagination. 
When he sold his caravan at Osh, he had walked and ridden 
close upon two thousand five hundred miles from the Punjab, 
and his ponies in seven months had carried loads two thousand 
two hundred miles over forty-one mountain passes and through 
the wildest and roughest country in the world, crossing sixty- 
one rivers. For a river to be crossed seven times during a 
march was not so very unusual. 

The starting-point was Rawul-Pindi, and from thence Lord 
Dunmore journeyed to Srinagar, where he bought twenty bag- 
gage-ponies and continued his journey to Leh, where Major 
Roche was to meet him. Cashmir scenery was quite appre- 
ciated by the traveller, who describes enthusiastically the 
moonlight view over the Sindh valley from Kangan. The 
Loji Puss, the first uf the long series the caravan was to cross, 
was 11,450 ft., yet this was the lowest worth recording on 
the table at the end of the second volume. At Dras the 
scenery, the people, and their costume reminded Lord Dan- 
more of the Western Highlands of Scotland, and it was only 
when he came to the houses that the resemblance ceased. At 
Dras, too, he saw polo played by the people who have played 
it for six hundred years, for this country is the home of that 
stirring and fascinating game. 

Before reaching Leb, be saw one or two famous Buddhist 





* The Pamirs : being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback ant on 
Foot through Kashmir. Western Thibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Centred 
Asia, By the Karl of Danmore, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. « 
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monasteries at Tasgam, Lama-Yuru. At Leh he waited for 

‘r Roche, and bought baggage-ponies; and the two 
Sn A after revisiting the Lamasary Heymis, which had an 
or Aion of its own before becoming State property, com- 

Sade caravan and started for Central Asia. Owing to the 
ye f snow in the Kardong Pass, seventy yaks were got, half 

depth o sn 

of them to make a road, and half to carry the baggage. These 

as relinquished after the descent, and the forty ponies were 

henceforth to carry the baggage. They had already crossed 

the Indus at Khalsi, and now they journeyed for a@ space 

down the Shyok Valley till its janction with the Mibra River. 

“The scenery,” says Lord Danmore, “in this great, wide, im- 

mense Shyok Valley is more beautiful than anything I have 

ever seen in my life. The vastness of everything is so 
striking, and there is an eloquence in those grand soli- 
tudes that makes itself felt.” A few lines further on, he 
says of the junction of the valleys that “here the scenery is 
quite magnificent, and on an enormous scale, larger than any- 
thing even in the Rocky Mountains of America;” and as 
more people know the Rocky Mountains than Western 
Thibet or the Pamirs, and for the matter of that are likely 
to, till the last Maori stands on London Bridge, it furnishes a 
usefal illustration. We have always understood, however, 
that the mountain ranges of Central Asia afforded immeasur- 
ably greater scenes of Nature’s magnificence. One great 
difference is the absence of timber, and Himalayan scenery 
may bear the same relation to American that American does 
to Swiss, as pointed out by a writer who said Swiss mountains 
had pastures and cows for their foreground while the Rocky 
Mountains had bears. The travellers, indeed, came upon an 
oasis at Firhet, the result of irrigation. After explaining that 
itis water that makes the difference, the writer says :— 

“The consequence is that after riding perhaps for wiles 
through a stony wilderness, you come all of a sudden upon a 
small irrigated spot, with two or three or more houses, and per- 
haps 100 to 150 acres of apricot orchards and small fields of corn, 
inclosed by hedges of wild roses, and in some cases hedgerow 
timber, principally willows, whose branches meet over the lanes 
between the orchards, forming a shady arch, which is most grate- 
ful to the traveller after the blinding glare of the desert.” 

At Panamik a final refit was made, and more ponies bought, 
bringing up the total number to fifty-six. The expedition, be 
it remembered, had to carry its own firewood as well as stores 
for every possible contingency. Thirty men formed the 
expedition proper, to which must be added sixty yaks and 
twenty-one men as far as the Sassihr Pass, and a Pathan and 
four performing monkeys as far as the Chinese frontier. 
Twenty sheep were driven as well, and handicraftsmen of all 
kinds, including a mason, were among the thirty men. They 
very soon had one example of the trying variability of 
temperature in these mountain regions, which adds a re- 
curring risk to the crossing of mountain rivers. The 
two travellers staying behind to shoot hares, came to 
the Talumbati River, to find it was barely fordable, though 
the caravan had crossed a dry river-bed in the early 
morning. Up to 9 o’clock in the morning they may be 
forded dry, but at noon and later the melting snows have 
changed a trickle of water into a torrent. Crossing the 
Sassihr glacier at a height of 18300 feet, hardly able to 
breathe from the rarefaction of the air, with a burning July 
sun overhead and an icy breeze and a blinding glare, while 
they were sometimes up to their necks in snow, was a trying 
example of the summer passage of a glacier. They were not 
far now from the “ Roof of Asia,” or Depsang Plains, which 
they reached after crossing the Shyok once more, and making 
afew more toilsome marches. The approach to this remark- 
able feature was simply a pass gradually ascending between 
low sandhills, without a particle of snow, and finally leading 
on to a desert of undulating slopes, stretching east and 
west and north, and over the brown rim of which peered the 
small tops of the highest mountains in the world. Even this 

Depsang plateau was not devoid of life,—a butterfly was seen 
at the top of the pass, which enabled the travellers to change 
the name they had just given it, of Ruspah Loongpa, or “ the 
Valley of Bones,” which it well deserved, to the “Butterfly 
Pass ;” and kyangs and Thibetan antelopes were seen. They 
camped at the foot of the Karakoram Pass. “At one spot 
alone,” says Lord Dunmore, “ there lay the remains of forty- 
one horses and one human being; all of which had perished 
va the Karakoram, and been washed down by the snow floods.” 
The whole river-bed for eight miles, he says, was strewn with 
bones. The tents were pitched at a height of 18,000 ft. The 


dreaded pass was accomplished without incident, except the 
capture of a butterfly by Major Roche. One of the ponies 
died on the descent, and this was the only loss on a march 
which under less favourable weather is one of the most trying 
for horses. Prince Galitzin told the writer of these travels 
that he lost twenty-six ponies. The actual pass, with a rise 
of 950 ft., presented no particular difficulty, so that its 
reputed danger must be due to a combination of bad 
weather and the rarefaction of the air on enfeebled baggage- 
animals and men. Our travellers during the last eight 
days had been living at a mean elevation of 17,305 ft. 
Latterly they bad slept well, and, being “fit,” felt no dis- 
tress whatever at the highest point they reached, and to 
which they walked to see how it felt at some 20,000ft. The 
temperature on the north side of these ice-mountains was 
much milder. After crossing the Sugeyt Pass in a snow- 
storm they were in Chinese territory. Ramzan, the caravan 
leader, who was behind the Englishmen, brought the entire 
caravan over the pass (18,680 ft.) in a snowstorm at 10 p.m. 
without a single accident! The commandant of Sugeyt Fort, 
a boundary fort of Chinese Tartary, received them affably, 
but refused at first permission to go by the Sanju route to 
Yarkand, he having already refused it to Prince Galitzin just 
before, and as the alternative route was deep in snow, the 
travellers refused to go by that. A message from Prince 
Galitzin, who had been trying in vain to cross the Kilian 
Pass and was in sore straits, finally overcame a resolu- 
tion already weakened by a sham gold chain and a tin 
of Albert biscuits. The country opened out to the 
travellers now, is described as magnificent, and sparsely 
inhabited by Kirghiz. The rim pass in the Kilian range, 
to which the Himalayan passes were child’s-play, proved 
very rough climbing, even the yaks hired for this pass 
slipping, and the ponies, unloaded as they were, falling, and 
two of them being killed. The yaks proved invaluable, and 
were more to be trusted than human feet. The country they 
saw to the north atoned for all these dangers; it was green to 
the top of the hills and the horizon was bounded by moun- 
tains, and Lord Dunmore exclaims that Cashmir and the 
valley of the Shyok paled before Chinese Turkestan. A day 
was devoted to rest and repairs by the side of a hospitable 
Kirghiz encampment, before continuing the journey to Sanju. 
Sanju was an immense orchard, artificially irrigated, and our 
travellers found themselves in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and among a people the most hospitable that can be 
imagined. At Kastagh they camped in an apricot orchard, so 
fall of fruit that the falling of the fruit on the tents resembled 
an exaggerated hailstorm. At Kasgalik the prevalence of 
goitres struck the travellers as equal to that of the worst 
parts of Switzerland. Their reception was everywhere of the 
best, and all the way to Yarkand, horsemen were coming out 
to meet them, dismounting and returning with them; and at 
some of the houses the owners offered refreshment. At Yarkand 
sundry festivities in their honour were crowned by a feast 
given by the principal merchant, a British subject, to the 
chief citizens of the town. At the close they were presented 
in the garden with two fine horses, a real gift as it turned 
out, though the two Englishmen felt bound to present their 
host with a robe of honour. Gifts were showered on them all 
day long till they were well-nigh bewildered. A couple of 
chapters are devoted to the history of the province and its 
customs, before resuming the narrative of the journey, and 
in the second the writer declares that not only do the 
Yarkandis practise polygamy to an extent unknown in other 
Mahommedan countries, but that the women practise poly- 
andry more than do the Thibetan Buddhists. Both parties 
can obtain a divorce on the flimsiest pretext, for the sum of 
34d.! which is also the marriage fee, and both make full use 
of the law. 

On August 16th, a start was made for Tarkurgan and the 
Pamirs, the outlook as regards supplies not being hopeful asin 
consequence of rumours of Russian advances, Chinese troops 
had been marching in the same direction. The route to Sariq-qol 
was over a wild and fantastically rugged country, and the 
writer wonders how the Chinese cavalry managed to get 
along as they did. They, the travellers, he says, were 
beginning to feel more at home as they were getting higher 
and could see snow-mountains, and indeed had some stiff 
climbs before reaching Tasbkurgan, the metropolis of Sariq- 





gol, a district in the south-western frontier of Kashgar, 
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a land, in parts, of excellent grazing, and the home of the 
Ovis Poli. Their object was the Taghdumbash Pamir, the 
nullahs of which are the feeding-grounds of the so-called wild 
sheep. Their permanent camp (pitched September 5th, at an 
height of 15,050 ft.) was in the Kukturuk valley, and the two 
sportsmen tossed up for the two nullahs above them. The 
scenery is described as lovely, and like that of a Highland deer- 
forest. Lord Dunmore’s first “ sheep” weighed twenty stone, 
was larger than a red-deer, and stood twelve hands. Major 
Roche had bad luck, while his companion killed four; then 
wild-dogs chased them away as well as the ibex. The cold 
had been very severe, and the writer says he felt it more 
than Canadian or Arctic cold. The march was resumed 
on October 30th, and part of it was up the Ak-bilis, which 
the Russians, according to Grombchevsky, claim as the source 
of the Oxus, though at Murghabi, other Russians claimed 
the Sarhat. All this region of the great Pamir gives birth to 
numerousstreams. After being hospitably entertained at the 
Russian Fort of Murghabi, they once more entered Chinese 
Tartary, and journeyed up the Gez defile. The frontier 
outpost, at a place called the “jungle,” was one hundred 
and fifty miles from the claimed frontier of the Chinese, and 
four or five marches from that left to them by the Russians. 
At Kashgar the two travellers parted, Major Roche not being 
allowed permission to cross into Russian Central Asia or 
Russian Turkestan. The remainder of Lord Dunmore’s jour- 
ney was rapid but tedious travelling in bitter weather over the 
Alai Mountains, to Osk, where he sold his caravan, and got 
snubbed by Grombchevsky when referring to the Lurmatash 
affair. However, he was enabled to turn the tables later. 
Then he went on to Tashkend and Samarkand, where much 
honour was paidhim. Space forbids us to say more than that 
Lord Dunmore made a journey almost unique, that he is the 
ideal traveller, and relates his experiences and discusses 
customs with a vivid detail, humour, and a cheerfulness that 
is unfailing and fascinating. 





BRIGHTON AND ITS COACHES.* 


So much has been written about Brighton, the Brighton Road, 
and Brighton Coaches, that it is not easy to imagine that room 
could be found for another work on the subject. Time, it is 
to be remembered, is getting on. It is over half-a-century 
since the Brighton Railway was opened, an event which closed 
the history of Brighton coaches for business purposes ; and 
very few actors in the coaching drama are now left amongst 
us, and these survivors are growing extremely ancient, and 
are very difficult to find. It is impossible in these days that 
any original information should be given about the Coaching 
Era, hence Mr. Blew’s work is necessarily a compilation. Such 
its author readily admits it to be, and as a compilation it has 
been excellently done. It is not without errors, although 
these are as few as could reasonably be expected in a work of 
this kind, founded entirely on second-hand information and 
on the perusal of “a bushel or two of newspaper extracts.” 
Mr. Blew is to be complimented on having given us a book as 
interesting in what it contains as it is attractive in appearance. 
He has drawn freely from every source of information at his 
disposal, and in his comprehensive monograph it is not un- 
likely that we see the last word on the subject of Brighton 
coaches. 

Avoiding topographical description, which, as he truly says, 
has been well done by others, Mr. Blew adopts the narrative 
form, recounts in chronological order the history of the rise 
and progress of the coaching interest, and records, as far as 
possible, the appearance and disappearance of the various lines 
of coaches, the efforts of their proprietors to serve the public 
and themselves, and the rivalries between them. He tells 
us much that is pertinent of the difficulties of sundry kinds 
with which both owners and drivers were beset. We find also 
many entertaining tales of the road dispersed through the 
volume. Few of these are new, but only captious persons 
will object to meeting with them again in these readable 
pages. 

Mr. Blew’s opening chapters give a short account of Old 
Brighton, and of the roads leading thither during the latter 
half of last century. The earliest coaches ran, or crawled, from 
Lewes, with a presumed extension to Brighton. In 1780, a 
machine left the ‘New Ship Inn,’ Brighthelmstone, three times 











Wisi 
a week, passing through Steyning; and abont this time we fi 
hear of Cuckfield and Reigate on the road to London, Th “4 
early machines were known by the expressive name of « God, 
permits,” from the saving clause always included in coachi : 
advertisements. They were an indefinite time on the a 
often taking the whole day to complete the journey, By mT 
end of the century such improvements had been made that 
there were ten or twelve coaches running daily to and from 
London, and the journey was performed in eight or nine 
hours,—which was not bad time for pair-horse coaches, al] 
things considered. In 1801 we find two pair-horse coaches 
each leaving London and Brighton on alternate days, and 
driven by Crosweller and Hine, men who were both destined 
to become famous on the Brighton road. For some time q 
four-horse coach had been talked of, and one day Crosweller 
and Hine saw it coming down Handcross Hill: Then gaiq 
Crosweller, “Here it comes at last; now it behoves us to be 
civil.” At this period we read that “travelling with post. 
horses either in one’s own carriage or in a post-chaise was 
the first ‘ stile,’ and it was notiuntil later that stage-coaching 
was regarded as anything see third-class travelling” 
After the four-horse coaches apipeared, opinion seems to haye 
changed. Their number soon incteased, and Mr. Blew gives g 
lot of information, showing as far as possible what coaches 
were started, and by whom, with the details of their perform. 
ances. In June, 1811, twenty-eight coaches passed daily 
along the road, and about this time amateur talent began 
to take its place on the box-seat. In 1822 there were forty. 
two coaches running in and out of Brighton to London only, 
and twenty to other places daily during the season. About 
1825, coaching had become a fine art, and was in its highest 
state of development. The best coaches were perfect in every 
appointment, and this high state of efficiency was fully main. 
tained until the completion of the railway swept the entire 
coaching business away, and the once busy road became a silent 
and almost deserted highway. In an interesting chapter we 
are told much about the cross-country coaches. Several ran 
between Brighton, Eastbourne, and Hastings, others to Tun. 
bridge Wells and Maidstone. There was a good service to 
Worthing, Chichester, and Portsmouth; whilst the ‘Red 
Rover’ ran through to Bristol in fifteen hours (one hundred 
and thirty-eight miles); a mail-coach ran, vid Southampton, to 
Gloucester; the ‘ Hero’ ran on alternate days from Hine’s office 
through Horsham, Guildford, Reading, and Wallingford to 
Oxford; and the ‘Royal Sovereign’ travelled to Windsor. After 
competition set in, it was a difficult thing to make coaches pay. 
Then there were professional informers who waged war against 
the coaching fraternity, and often exacted very heavy fines. 
Horses were constantly carried off by disease, whilst accidents 
were very frequent and often of a most serious character, 
Many of these happened to coaches put on for the season by 
a set of Jews and horsedealers; they were horsed with very 
inferior animals, such as rejected thoroughbreds, bought for a 
few pounds, and worked very soon to death by reckless drivers. 
Indeed, there was a great deal of cruelty and suffering among 
the horses. Of course, the best owners were exceptions to 
this; Hine, for example, who treated his horses with much 
kindness, and often drove them for ten years. Hine was 
known as the “Father of the Road,” and was beloved and 
respected by all. He is said to have driven one hundred 
thousand people to and from Brighton without an accident. 
There was hardly a coach that at some time or other did not 
come to grief, often with terrible results. Many accidents 
were doubtless preventible. Racing, the leaders shying or 
“becoming unmanageable”—a stock phrase in newspaper 
reports of the day—defective coach or harness, weak horses, 
bad weather, and bad driving were the usual causes. A 
frequent source of disaster arose from the coachman leaving 
his horses to see after his coach or passengers, for many 
coaches carried no guard; or from the horses getting away 
before the coachman had taken his place at starting. Hence 
the accident to the ‘ Alert’ in the King’s Road, when “from 
some unexplained cause the horses tried to bolt.” The “unex 
plained cause,” Mr. Blew may be interested to learn, was this. 
One of the horses—only the wheelers were in the coach— 
was quite blind. A man came along carrying a looking-glass, 
the flashing of which started the other horse, whose sight was 
also far from perfect, with the result that both rushed across 
the rcad and fell over the cliff, as described in these pages: 
We believe Mr. Blew is wrong in his statement on p. 241 that 





* Brighton and its Coaches, By W, ©, A, Blew, M.A. London; John 0, 
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Mrs, Hine, “ widow of the well-known coach proprietor,” had 
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————— . 

F pened a shop at 52. East esevnel a ow yes ae me 
Jest daughter, and right-hand of her father, who is referre 
e here. She was a very clever and accomplished woman, 
to nie death, in 1872, called forth a eulogium from the 
ps pion Herald. Nor is it correct to say that Egerton 
a one of the best coachmen on the London and Brighton 

» Aga matter of fact, he was only possessed of ordinary 
ability. But these are comparatively small matters. 
, The opinion that we all ought to be profoundly thankful 
that we live in the iron and not in the stone age of coaching is 
strengthened bya perusal of this volame. The railroad is better 
than the macadam. It is all very well to read in the pages of 
Dickens how the coach rattled along, and galloped, “ Yo ho!” 
past this, and that, and the other, to the infinite delight and 
admiration of everybody. Many coaches never attempted a 
gallop, and many that did, upset during the performance. Even 
in “the good old times” coachmen were not always civil, nor 
was the weather invariably fine, and journeys had to be made 
under circumstances of no little discomfort, or even of abso- 
late misery. Mackintoshes were unknown, and the exposure 
to outside passengers in bad weather and in the winter 
must have been terrible. Such travelling could only have 
been said to give them enjoyment by the most robust or the 
least truthful of our ancestors. 

The illustrations to this volume are from original drawings 
by J. and G. Temple. They give many points of interest 
on the Brighton road, and the incidents shown are drawn with 
spirit. To the public of to-day, a coach is a coach; but an old 
coachman would raise the objection that all the coaches in 
these drawings, of whatever colour, are precisely alike; whilst 
in reality they differed in all matters of detail. The presence 
of the hansom-cab in the frontispiece, “The King’s Road,” 
demands explanation. There are, we believe, but two hansom- 
cabs in Brighton, both private ones. Atrace times others make 
their appearance, flit uneasily about, and after brief space, 
are seen no more. Why, then, should one of these vehicles, 
conspicuous by their absence from the streets of Brighton, be 
shown so obtrusively careering at top speed along the King’s 
Road? The index at the end of the volume is of unusual 
adequacy, and, taking it as a whole, author, illustrators, and 
publisher are to be complimented on the matter and style of 
this handsome volume. 





A GERMAN ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH.* 
THIS is a most interesting book, especially for those who have 
travelled abroad and been surprised at the ignorance there 
prevailing about our own Church. One meets in a train a 
stern-looking Catholic priest, who after a few words says :— 
“You're English, I suppose ?”—‘‘ Yes."—* A Protestant, 
then?”—Yes.” He here politely looks out of the window to 
hide his expression of face, which seems to say, “ Heretic!” 
but in a moment he turns to you, and wishing to pay you a 
compliment, asks: “ Anglican most probably ?”—‘ Yes,” 
Regarding this as a compromise, though he may hardly 
know what the word means, he drops his sternness and 
talks to you for the rest of the journey. A Lutheran, of 
course, takes you to be a Protestant, but if he comes to 
England and enters a Ritualist church, the chances are that 
he will think he has made a mistake, and for the rest of 
his stay here will prefer some Protestant chapel. Now, 
this book is by a German who knows more about the 
Anglican Church than we do ourselves, and has written 
a work on the subject perfect in every respect, in a style so 
simple and clear that it affords an extraordinary contrast to 
that of Neander and others, who delight in expressing their 
thoughts in sentences of twenty lines or more. It is printed 
in beautiful Roman type, on excellent paper, and in 560 pages 
quarto. Its motto is: ‘“ Non debet dici tendere in judicium 
ecclesiastice libertatis quod pro Rege et republica neces- 
sarium invenitur,” which the author follows himself, marching 
straight on, having no opinion of his own, or keeping it secret 
if he have any. We should think his treatise will be worth 
translating by one of our universities for the edification of 
churchmen and students. It bristles with notes, referring 
to the old Saxon chronicles, the works of Cardwell, 
Stubbs, and others, Acts of Parliament, trials, &c.; in the 
appendix are letters, proclamations, extracts, canons, and 
even a review of Church literature. The Churches of Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Colonies, and America are not left out. 





ion Fer{aseung der Kirche von England. Yon Felix Makower, Dr, Jur. 


There are chapters on the Prayer-Book, Confessions of Faith, 
Relations to other Christian Churches; indeed, everything is 
included which can interest a student. 

The learned author begins with the early British Church,— 
a most interesting subject nowadays, when so many Church- 
men, disliking Rome, are trying to prove that we owe our 
religion to, and derive our orders from, the ancient Britons, 
and not the Pope. He shows that, already in the beginning 
of the third century, Christianity had spread far, both among 
the Britons and the Romans, and when the Saxons came in after 
A.D. 450, the country was essentially Christian ; but the fol- 
lowers of Christ gradually withdrew to the West and the 
North, and when Augustine arrived, he found the rest of the 
island virtually heathen. ‘The Church of Rome and the 
British Church differed only in a few ceremonies; in doctrine 
they were agreed, but the non-essentials, as is too often the 
case, prevailed over the essentials, and so the two Churches 
did not amalgamate until some time afterwards. The blame 
was thrown on Augustine, at the time, as that great mis- 
sionary stood up for his rights and disregarded the rights 
of the sister church. The Pope sent over several missionaries 
to preach to our heathen forefathers, and thus the heads of 
the Saxon monks came to be shaven like those of the Roman, 
and unlike those of the British, which was one of the three 
important differences between the two Churches; both of 
which refused also to eat in the same manner, then to think 
in the same manner, and lastly the Roman regarded the 
British as no successor of the Apostles at all. In the year 
664, however, a layman, King Oswin, called a council at 
Whitby, where the differences were amicably settled by 
adopting the Roman tongue and method of reckoning Easter. 
But in the Western Church the British practices prevailed 
until the ninth century, and it was not till the twelfth that 
the Welsh Church submitted to the authority of the Pope. At 
first the Church avd State remained independent of each other, 
the former finding within itself every requisite for its own 
development; but when the King became predominant, the 
Church leant upon the superior power, as it had very 
little support from the lower classes of the people; and her 
Bishops took the position of councillors of the Monarch. The 
intercourse between him and Rome was friendly, being 
limited to advice from the Pope and to requests from the 
King, which were readily granted, the Pope keeping to him- 
self only the conferring of the Pallium and the collection of 
Peter’s pence. The King presided over the Councils, except 
when the internal affairs of the Church were discussed, and 
then the Archbishop took his place. Free choice of Bishops 
remained far down into Saxon times, and even the laity 
were not excluded from making laws for the Church. The 
clergy were obliged to serve in war, but were allowed to 
provide substitutes, and the trinoda necessitas made them take 
partin campaigns and construction of bridges and of forts, but 
they were free from contributing to the “Dinengeld.” In 
early times the Bishops travelled about preaching and bap- 
tising, but afterwards they visited their dioceses once a 
year, leaving the management of them to the Archdeacons 
and perhaps to the Rural Deans. Even as early as the 
eighth century parishes were marked out. 

Of the Church from the Conquest to the Reformation, we 
have only space to say that William I., though aided in his 
adventure by the Pope, did not allow his Holiness to encroach 
on his rights, though, in reality, the independence of the 
Church was in his reign, for the first time, to a certain extent 
acknowledged; of which the Church afterwards took fall 
advantage. Still, Eadmer writes that William would not 
permit anybody in his realm to be appointed by the Pope, 
or any letters to be received from the latter, or any of the 
barons or officials to be excommunicated or punished without 
first gaining the King’s permission. We know how Henry II. 
and John were unlike their great ancestor in their contest 
with the foreign potentate, and how the latter went so 
far as to give over his country to Roman authority; the 
former was rewarded by the subjection of Ireland being 
made much easier to him, and John by the withdrawal of 
the Interdict ; and it is curious that in the same reign the 
temporal liberty of the people was secured in the Magna 
Charta, and its spiritual bondage effected. But Edward I. 
stood forward as a champion of our spiritual rights, and 
Edward III. would have done so had he not been obliged to 
depend so much upon the Pope for help in his war of ambition 
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Our author takes fifty-six pages for the times of the Re- 
formation, and only fifty for the twelve centuries before it, 
showing, we suppose, his appreciation of the importance of the 
former period. The morning star of the English Reformation 
was Grossetete, Bishop of Lincoln, who showed extraordinary 
courage in his conduct towards his Italian master, the Pope, 
for he not only, in 1235, prevented him from making his 
infant nephew a Canon of Lincoln, but effected many reforms 
and introduced discipline into his own diocese, which brought 
down upon him excommunication from the Pope; but his fear 
of the consequences of this terrible act both in this world and 
the next was such that, without taking any notice of it at all, 
he went on doing as he had done, in spite of it. The sole 
object of Henry VIII.’s acts was to free the State from the 
influence of a foreigner, or rather to make himself as much 
master at home in spiritual matters as he wasin temporal. He 
found very little inclination here in favour of the Reformation ; 
the Lollard disputes had died out, and the teaching of Wickliffe 
had not had much influence in England, although in Germany 
it was the first cause, in point of time, of the great Protestant 
movement. The nobles were very ready on the whole to help 
Henry in his attacks on Rome and his grasping conduct 
towards the Church here, because they expected from it much 
benefit for themselves; but the people went so far as to rebel 
on more than one occasion against the few novelties which it 
introduced. The nobles got what they wanted, and the people, 
when the German views of doctrine and practice came 
quickly into the country, followed but slowly, until at the end 
of the reign of Edward VI. they were apparently almost as 
much contented with Protestantism as the Germans them- 
selves; but the movement, as a rule, was not under the con- 
trol of such earnest and self-sacrificing leaders as Luther, 
Melancthon, and Frederick of Saxony, and therefore did not 
take firm hold of the English until the Calvinists and 
Puritans introduced a system of Christianity, “the most cast- 
iron of all the many false conceptions of God’s absoluteness 
which the human mind has ever deduced from the Scriptures,” 
as well as a manner of praying and of preaching, to which 
they became so accustomed that their descendants in the 
Northern States of America, even in our own days, not only 
pray and preach through their nose, but also talk together in 
the same nasal twang. 

The Pope hesitated to grant Henry a divorce, and thus set 
the ball rolling. We need not trace its course through the 
reigns of Henry and his two children; but of Elizabeth’s 
share in the constitution of the Church a few words must be 
said. Was she at heart a Protestant or a Catholic? Perhaps 
neither, perhaps both; and if she found, as she probably did, 
that the most influential of her subjects were more inclined 
to the latter, she would have made matters easy to the advan- 
tage of the Pope; but his arrogant conduct towards her roused 
her pride and indignation, and ruined his cause. Hence we may 
say that one Pope began the Reformation, and another finished 
the movement. Thus ends the very unsatisfactory history of 
what ought to have been the Reformation, and the result of the 
avarice of Henry and his nobles, the weakness of Edward VI., 
and the double-dealing of Elizabeth, was a compromise which, 
at first, brought on quarrels and the consequent rise of 
numerous sects, and then caused the Church to doze or to 
sleep for two hundred years, until it was roused from its 
slumbers by Wesley, Wilberforce, Newman, usey, and others, 
who, to their lasting glory, have completely changed in all 
manners of ways the religious character of their Church and 
of their Fatherland. 

To show the thoroughness of this book, we will mention 
some more of the subjects therein treated of: the battle 
against Protestant sects in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, stipendiary curates, readers, parish clerks, sextons, 
beadles, organists, synods, &c.; only doctrines are omitted as 
not included in the constitution of a church. 





THE HUMOURS OF THE POLICE COURT.* 
HumMoor is quite out of place in a Court of Justice, nor is it 
indeed common in those precincts, but it appeals to the sense 
of the ludicrous the more keenly that it contrasts with its 
solemn surroundings, just as trivial incidents in church do. 
Most of the fun heard in Court is derived from those un- 
educated individuals whose knowledge of law and justice is 


* Humours and Oddities of the London Police Courts. J'lustrated and Edited 
by ‘*Doghberry.” London ; Leadenhall Press, 








strangely narrow and contorted, and who regard the " 
trate as a kind of patriarch, to whom can be brought & 
manner of absurd quarrels and trivialities for settlemer: = 
is the Cadi of the West, and has to sit and adjudicate a @ 
every whit as bizarre and grotesque as those related in rs 
Thousand and One Nights. Fortunately, the manners of thi 
country do not require an Oriental calm of demeanour sae 
the Magistrate is allowed to enjoy his joke. . 
He must obtain an “ extensive and peculiar ” insight into 
the social life of all classes. A young woman appeared befor 
the Magistrate once with the request that she might “ 
allowed to marry the young man at her side. “ My husband 
has been abroad two years and more,” said she.—“ Where is 
your husband?” asked the Magistrate.—* At Botany Bay 
your worship,” said the woman, hesitatingly ; “he never was 
a good husband, and he’s gone for life; and it’s hard to have 
no husband at all.” The Irish figure frequently in the London 
police-courts, and contribute largely to their humorous inci. 
dents. The mixture of cunning and simplicity in the Irish. 
man is nowhere more strongly revealed than when he ig 
in Court. A couple came before the Court one day,—the 
wife seeking protection against the violence of her hug. 
band. The husband, one Phelim O’Shaughnessy, said that 
he always gave his wages to his wife, but that on Monday 
morning he asked her for threepence-halfpenny to get him. 
self a pint of beer and a little loaf, as he was going to 
a long job in the City. She refused, “and wid that, your 
honour, sure I did give her a clout or two.” The Magistrate 
remonstrated with Phelim on the enormity of an Irishman 
beating a woman, and asked Phelim to promise he would not 
strike her again. ‘“ Sure, I’d be a baste if I did, your honour, 
whin I just thought of a skame to do without it,” replied 
Phelim. “It’s ounly keeping the threepence-ha’penny in me 
oun pocket, your honour; an’ thin, you know, I'll have no 
occasion to bate it out of her at all, at all.” It appeared, 
however, that the coppers were not the whole of the grievance, 
Phelim having listened to stories about his wife. The Magis. 
trate reconciled them, and they left the Court arm-in-arm, and 
in tears. From the Scotchman we do not expect humour, but 
we get something perhaps more precious,—namely, wit. A 
Scotch witness must be handled carefully, or he may prove a 
Tartar, as the following incident will show. The witness in 
question excited the counsel’s suspicion by the accurate 
measurement he returned of the length of some article. “ You 
are sure of that, my man? ”—“ Hootie na! hae not I tak’n my 
aith upon the beuk?”—* Well, sir,” said the counsel, in his 
most browbeating manner, “ then tell me—on your oath, mind! 
—how came you to be so exact ? ”—‘‘ Aweel, was it not that 
I kenned some stoiterin’ daftie ’ud pit the question, so I teuk 
the measure o’ it.” ButaScot can be humorous if he chooses. 
Listen to him. He was discharged from Holloway Gaol, and 
in answer to one who inquired how things went with him, re- 
plied :—‘‘ Weel, ye see, a body canna hae everything in this life; 
an’ I’m no gaun to misca’ the place—no me. For a’ the time I 
was there—just twa months nate, by-the-by—I was weel pro- 
teckit frae the wiles o’ a wicket warl’ outside ; while my bread 
was aye gi’en me, an’ my water sure.” Is not this Scotch? 
does not every word breathe the man,—his philosophy, his 
deference to the powers that be, and his religious twang ? 
But the canny Scot sometimes overreaches himself. An 
Aberdeen young man was charged at Bow Street for being 
drunk and disorderly, and trying to force his way back into 
the ‘Black Bull’ after hours, for another “ wee drappie.” He 
asked to be allowed to speak in his own defence, and explained 
how he and a friend went in to have their “ cracks,” and after 
drinking six tumblers of toddy apiece, he suggested that asthey 
were about to part, they might take “ane wee thocht mair.” 
A neighbour asked what language they spoke, adding, “ It’s 
on’y fit to christen pigs wi’” Regarding this as an affront, 
Andrew wished to fight, but the landlord turned him out, and 
he then tried to get in, not for more liquor, but for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the honour of his native tongue. “ Were 
you drank?” inquired the Magistrate—‘“Na, na!” said 
Andrew; “I’m no gaun to dig a pit to brak my ain neck 
intill; ye’ll no get ony sic admission as that frae me.”—* Then 
IT must hold yon to bail, otherwise I should have discharged 
you on paying the usual fee.” Andrew was thus trapped in 
the pit after all. He was removed, and then sent a friend to 
the Magistrate asking if he might be allowed to plead “ fou.” 
The Magistrate recalled Andrew and put the question to him; 
but the natural caution of the man even then would not let 
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him g0 further than “ he wad admit that he wasna what might 
just precisely be called sober.” Whereupon, with the payment 


uf five shillings, he was allowed to go. Why could not the man 

confess that he was roaring drunk, and get his five-shillings’- 

worth to the full! 

Lunatics have a deep-rooted belief in the power of the 
Magistrate, as the daily papers often prove to us. An elderly 
lady once rushed into the Court exclaiming, ‘I want to speak 
to the Magistrate first ; I was here first!” After being told to 
culm herself, she was asked what she wanted. She desired, she 
said, to be protected from people who were always after her. 
“What can I do for you?” asked the Magistrate. “Had 
you not better send for your husband?”—“ My husband!” 
exclaimed the woman. “Thank God, he’s been dead long 
ago! Your worship, I was a friend of the late Charles 
Dickens, and I helped him in his work. Besides that, I am 
the real claimant to the Tichborne Estates, and Lord Beacons- 
field knew that; and he would have helped me, but he’s dead. 
Everybody is at me, and a man in my house walks about in 
the night-time saying he’ll murder me.” Lunatics of this 
type are very numerous, and so are pretenders to the Throne, 
and those who vaunt their royal descent and claims. 

It is possible that the following story may have been heard 
before; it is too good, however, to omit now we have touched 
on the subject of pretenders and claimants. A young man 
presented himself at the Mansion House, and on being asked 
what his business was, replied, “ Why, I had nothing to do, 
and so I was recommended to apply to the new Lord Mayor 
to appoint me to the office of Lord Mayor’s Fool.”—“ My 
friend,” said the chief Magistrate, “no doubt you were well 
advised; but the office is not vacant at present.”—The 
young man looked sad.— I was afraid so,” he said slowly, 
because some others told me that your lordship meant to per- 
form the duties of Fool yourself.” After much laughter, 
some money was given to the candidate for the Foolship, 
and he was ordered not to apply again for twelve months to 
come. 

Here is a story anent foreign immigration. An Italian 
organ-grinder and her monkey were brought before the 
Magistrate, as the monkey had scratched a small boy. She 
said it was good-tempered till it came to England. ‘ Why 
didn’t you stay in Italy ?” said his worship; “there are too 
many of you here.”—“I can get nothing in my own country 
but macaroni,” said Lucia; “de people are so poor. Here I 
get both macaroni and roast beef, and dat is de good reason, 
sare.” Lucia put the reason of foreign immigration in a nut- 
shell. 

Sometimes the constable is Irish as well as the defendant, 
and then the audience must have a treat. The defendant 
in the instance we relate was found drunk in the street, and 
the officer was told to give his evidence :— 

“*Plase your honour,’ said the policeman, who was a Hibernian, 
‘as I was on duty last night about one o’clock this morning, in 
Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, I saw this young man lying 
on his broad back in the mud, while it was pouring oceans of rain 
Says I to him, “ What, in the name of St. Pathrick, was afther 
bringing your body here?”—‘*Go home to Paddy’s Land, you 
spalpeen of an Irishman,” says he.—“It wid be bether for the 
like of ye, if ye were at home in such a night as this,” says I.— 
“ Pat,” says he, “I mane to sleep here for an hour or two””—“ By 
the powers! an’ you won’t do that same,” says I; “it’s not a very 
comfortable bed that yourself would be afther finding it,” says I. 
—“The sheets feel a little damp, but we must not stick at trifles,” 
says he —“ Come, come,” says I.— Good night, Pat,” says he; 
“you be sure and caJl me early in the mornin’, my boy.” Wid 
that, yer honour, he laid hisself down again on the street, among 
the dubs, as if he had been slaping on a bed of down.’” 

“Did he speak when you lifted him ?” inquired the Magis- 
trate.—‘* Did he spake, yer honour? Faith, an’ he did that 
same.”—‘* What did he say P ”>— 

““* Paddy,’ says he, ‘bring me a noggin of whisky ;” but I tould 
him, yer honour, there was none to be hid.— Why ?’ says he.— 
‘Why,’ says I, ‘sure bekase all the publics is shut up ’—*‘ Is it too 
late,’ says he, ‘to get one noggin more ?’—It’s meself that doesn’t 
know,’ says I, ‘whether it be too late or too early; but I know 
that not a drop is to be had for love or money at this blessed hour 
of the night.’” 

Then the constable went on to say the defendant did not 
give his name truthfully. Pressed as to his reason for 
thinking so, be said the name given him was Daniel 
O’Connell, and that as he himself knew Daniel O’Connell, 
“by that same token he could not be mistaken.” —“ You mean 
the agitator?” said his worship.—‘“ I mean Mr. O'Connell, the 
same fat gentleman as makes orations in Dublin.” Eventually 





the defendant having stated that he lived in Ireland, and Pat 
thinking, as he said, that too far to take him that night, 
removed him to the station. 

Here is a piece of evidence from a case that occurred in the 
reign of George III., which shows to what period Sam Weller 
belonged. A similar case to the one we have quoted, the 
watchman’s evidence will be found every whit as amusing as 
Pat’s. The watchman being directed to describe the affair, 
he began :— 

*** Now, please your worship,’ said he, ‘I am here in presence 
to tell you wot them ’ere gentlemen done. Fust and foremost, at 
one o’clock this mornin’ [hears a shouting of “‘ Murder! ” desperate 
deadly in a ’ouse, and, if the truth must be told, it were in How- 
land Street—that’s where it was. So I goes hup and sticks myself 
right afore the ’ouse to see if I could hear wot was the matter— 
I'll speak nothing as is not the truth ; and there I sees this sharp- 
looking little gentleman [Mr. Timothy Nicklin] striving very hard 
to git in at the parlour-door, and five or six others of ’em was a- 
pulling at his coat-tail to keep him off of the parlour-door, and 
the folks inside of the parlour was a-squealin’ “‘ Watch!” and 
“ Murder!” quite desperate-for the front door were open and 
there was a light in the passage, andI saw all about it—I’ll 
speak nothing but the truth. ‘“ Hallo—dash my wig!” says I, 
“ wot’s all this “ere rumpus about?” says I—neither more nor less, 
please your worship—for I always takes care to find out wot’s 
in a pie afore I put my finger into it; and with that the master 
of the ’ouse comes out, and “Watchey,” says he, “I gives 
you charge of this ’ere gentleman,” says he—that’s the little 
sharp one, wot was trying to git in at the parlour door, please 
your worship. “Be you the boney fidey master of the ’ouse?” 
says I. “I be,” says he. “ Wery good,” saysI; “then ’ere 
goes!” So I cotched holt of the little one by one of his tails, and 
give him a cruelish hard pull—thinking to make short work of it, 
and ’ave him slap out at once; but the five or six others of ’em 
hung about ’im so, that they all come out together like a rope of 
onions—slap bang into the gutter, and me undermost! Then 
they all set up a most owdacious laugh, like so many hosses; and 
some of ’em brought a candle out of the ’ouse to pick the little 
malleyfecter out from amongst they, as they said; but—’od rat 
?em !—instead of picking ’im out, they clapped the candle so elose 
to the end of my nose that it was quite frizzled!—and here it is, 
your worship, jist as I rescued it from ’em!’—Here the witness 
drew from beneath his coat a thick greasy candle in a brass 
candlestick, and, holding it above his head, continued his speech : 
—‘I defy any gentleman here in presence to deny that this ’ere 
ain’t the ’dentical candle wot was clapped agen my nose.’ He 
paused for a reply, and none being vouchsafed, ccntinued,—‘ And 
rawther think the gentleman wot did it is not wery fur off.’ ” 


The last touch reminds us inimitably of Mr. Weller. But 
much that is pathetic comes before a Magistrate; much more 
than what is humorous. A case occurs in these pages in 
which an old man came before the Bench to make a dignified 
appeal for the body of his son. The undutiful wife, never 
having nursed him in his last illness, arrived to mourn on the 
cold clay, and to spurn the afflicted father away. The 
applicant, we believe, was successful in obtaining what 
powers the Magistrates present could give him for the 
burial; at any rate, he had their full sympathy. Every 
possible variation of the humorous and the pathetic, and 
mixtures of the two, occur. Said a lunatic who was charged 
with being abroad at night with only his nightdress—he was 
found mending a fence with needle and thread—to the 
officer’s inquiry as to his reason for it, “Do you want to 
murder me? I amseven months seven weeks without food ; 
give me tobacco.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


In the Wilds of the West Coast. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.)—The work of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in North America is almost a new mine for the writers 
of stories for boys. It is worked to much purpose by Mr. J. 
Macdonald Oxley, who introduces us in his very first chapter to 
a ‘manifest leader of men, over 6 ft. in height, from whose 
massive shoulders rose a splendid head, with high, broad brow, 
deep grey eyes, and strong yet kindly mouth.” This turns out 
to be a Mr. Douglas, one of the factors or agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who is engaged in building Fort Victoria when 
the readers of this book are introduzed to him; and what follows 
the introduction may be described as the typical and dangerous 
kind of work in which tae Company is perforce engaged. 
Rae, the lad who is the hero of the book, has with his com- 
panions—certain of whom are rather questionable—all sorts of 
adventures with half-breeds and Indians, not to speak of “the 
monsters of the deep,” and of the land as well,in which they are, 
or ought to be, more interested from the purely business point of 
view. Finally, even the Russians of the Aleutian peninsula, 
which is the centre of the sea adventures, are brought into the 
story. Happily, they are so very friendly that Rae declares, 
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when bidding good-bye to his new friend Baranov, “I will always 
stand up for the Kussians whenever anybody dares say anything 
against them.” ‘The plot, such as it is, is thoroughly sustained, 
the book is carefully written, and the scenes of savage life more 
particularly, are depicted in a fashion which is realistic in the 
best sense. 

Shafts from an Eastern Quiver. By C. J. Mansford. (George 
Newnes, Limited.)—These stories, the majority, if not all, of which, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, have already appeared in a 
magazine, introduce the lover of sensations to a new writer, who 
is not at all unworthy to be placed upon the same shelf with Mr. 
Conan Doyle. He certainly contrives to give the three heroes of 
this book—the two Englishmen, Frank Denviers and Harold 
Derwent, and their marvellous Arab servant and good genius 
Hassan—as many hairbreadth escapes and other adventures by 
sea and land as can well be packed into a volume of less than three 
hundred pages. Mr. Mansford appears to be most at home in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. But he does not confine his literary 
attentions to the more strictly Eastern countries; on the contrary, 
one of his most thrilling stories tells of the experiences of the 
fortunate three among Papuan wreckers, and another relates the 
escape of an exile from Siberia. Undoubtedly Mr. Mansford has 
the gift of the story-teller, and besides, he uniformly writes like a 
scholar. The illustrations of the book, though small and unpre- 
tentious, are admirably executed, and enhance the piquancy— 
though that was hardly needed —of the letterpress. 


Beryl: the Story of a Child. By Georgina M. Synge. (Skeffington 
and Son.)—This is a short but clever and artistic study in child- 
character. Beryl, the daughter of a very simple but learned man, 
is a bit of a spitfire, and in a spitfire’s temper, kills two pet white 
rats, and then prays naively, “ O God, I am awfully sorry I killed 
them. If you would only make them live again like you did 
Lazarus. But I don’t believe you will! I wish you would answer 
just once—only once—just to show you are real.” But she is in- 
capable of telling a lie, and so she finds it very hard to forgive her 
schoolboy brother Gerald, who purloins her money and concocts 
a story to conceal the theft. The reconciliation between Beryl 
and the aunt whom she “ hates,” but who, by the death of her 
father, is left her guardian, is admirably managed. Altogether, 
this is one of the best books which deal with the difficult problem 
of the discipline of a childish mind that have recently been 
published. 

Kilgorman. By Talbot Baines Reed. ‘(Nelson and Sons.)—Mr. 
Reed’s speciality as a tale-writer was, perhaps, the story of school- 
life. “His boy-heroes” are, as the writer of the short memoir 
which is prefixed to this book remarks, “ neither prigs nor milk- 
sops,” nor, to mention a third alternative, are they actors in one 
of the tragedies which some writers are wont to construct, hoping 
doubtless to purify the hearts of their young readers with 
emotions of pity and terror. Kilgorman does not belong to this 
class. It isa story of adventure, of “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” skilfully constructed, and told with unfailing vivacity 
and freshness of style. The sub-title of the book describes it as 
‘a story of Ireland in 1798,” but it really consists of two parts, 
the first and longer of the two belonging to a time earlier 
by some years. In this the scene is laid in Ireland, stirred 
as it then was, more perhaps than any country in Europe, 
by the agitation of Revolutionary France, and in France 
itself, where the Red Terror that was ended by the fall of 
Robespierre is pictured with vivid colours and in bold outline. 
The hero escapes from Paris and the guillotine, is shipwrecked, 
rescued from drowning by the pinnace of an English man-of-war, 
and pressed into his Majesty’s service. The incidents of the next 
six years are compressed into a few pages, and the actual “ Story 
of Ireland in 1798” begins when not more than two-fifths of the 
tale remain to be told. The author wisely avoids the mistake of 
giving, too, the squalid details of the miserable struggle of 1798, 
the ferocious cruelties of the rebels, the savage severities with 
which they were avenged. In fact, he keeps almost clear of 
actual history. We come, it is true, across the gay and gracious 
figure of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the blithest and most generous 
of all conspirators that ever have been; and Mr. Reed’s portrait 
of him is admirably lifelike. But here, as elsewhere, whenever 
* actors in the events of the time, be they friends or enemies of the 
rebel cause, are introduced, the story is kept close to the personal 
interests of the hero. These are made to dominate everything. Our 
attention is always fixed not on the success or failure of the move- 
ment, but on Barry Gallagher’s own fortunes,—will he find his 
brother, will he thread his way through the dangers of animosities 
public and private, will he be happy in the love which impels 
him and encourages him through all? Another judicious digres- 
sion from what might seem the proper subject of the tale, is to 
be found in the Dutch scenes, among which is introduced the 
“Famous Fight” of Camperdown, There is a quite admirable 








ie 
account of the battle from the sailor’s point of view. Barr 
Gallagher is told off to help in taking charge of the helm A 
the ‘ Venerable,’ and describes his experiences in a very vivid 
and real way. A pathetic interest attaches to the story, not onl 
because it was the author’s last work, scarcely completed indeed 
when all writing became impossible, but because of the special 
attraction which the subject had for him. “To him,” says 
his biographer, “Ireland was a land of romance.” There he 
found his wife; thither he habitually turned for holiday and 
rest. From his last visit, made within a few weeks of his 
death, in the vain hope that in Irish air he might recover 
his failing health, he came home to die. It is easy to see a cor. 
tain sympathetic touch whenever his subject brings him near to 
Irish aspirations after independence. He had no liking, however 
for Nationalists, and the English policy which has backed it up. 
No man could be more firmly Liberal, both by inheritance ang 
by personal conviction ; but in this matter he went with the 
minority of his party. The world of letters has lost a singularly 
gifted and attractive personality in Talbot Baines Reed. It 
seems a duty to add that the literary work which hoe himself 
most highly valued, was not the fiction, excellent and popular as 
it was, with which nineteen out of twenty readers identify his 
name, but a very careful and learned book on English typography, 


The Leisure Hour. (R.T.S.)—The Leisure Hour is as usual full 
of good material in the shape of serial stories and miscellaneous 
articles. We may mention some of the various subjects covered 
by the word “miscellaneous.” There are economical articles on 
“The Flowers of the Market,” “Furs by the Million,” “ Window 
Decoration,” &c. .Then we have “Irish Surnames,” “ Deaf. 
Mutism,” “ At the Top of Ben Nevis,” &c. There are also descrip. 
tive papers entitled “ Achill Island,” “The Laurenziana Library 
at Florence,” “The Gate of London” (i.c., the Tower Bridge), 
“Galloway Fastnesses,” “The Peoples of Europe ”—a most in. 
structive series of articles—occasional articles which may be 


‘called supplementary to “The Peoples of Europe,” as “ An Odd 


Corner in Bavaria,” “ An Old-fashioned Bridal Feast,” “Tribal 
Characteristics,” and other papers on the Matahele and the 
Mashona ; “ New Year’s Decorations in Japan,” and “In 
British Honduras.” There are numerous biographies, and 
studies, and one or two historical ones, among which we will 
mention ‘‘ Dean Stanley,” “ William Alexander,” “ Khama, the 
Bechuana Chief ;” “Andreas Hofer,” and “Sir Harry Parkes; ” 
Lewis Grant, the Aberdeen poet, and his work, is the subject of 
several thoughtful articles. A very interesting article is the 
story entitled “'T'wo Episodes in a Coward’s Life,” relating the 
career of one of Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers. There are several 
papers on insects, combining both scientific and popular treat- 
ment. Other short papers there are, all interesting and readable, 
which go to make up a volume of sound and honest reading. We 
ought to mention the serials, perhaps, by name,—“ Farm and 
Town,” by John Habberton, a capital story of a lawyer’s court- 
ship ; ‘ Old Maids and Young,” by Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling ;” and 
“The Toadstone,” by the Rev. T. S. Milling’ on. “ Two Memorable 
Days in Paternoster Row ” enables us to realise how real the public 
interest was in the issue of the Revised Testament. The bribes 
offered for proof-sheets were enormous. The Leisure Hour is well 
worth buying for any household. 


The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S.)—T'wo good serial stories— 
“Zachary Brough’s Venture,” by E. B. Bayly; and “The 
Mystery of Alton Grange,” by E. E. Green—run through the 
magazine. Then we have some interesting experiences, in several 
chapters, of life among the brigands, entitled ‘Captured by 
Albanian Brigands.” Four chapters on the Matabele are equally 
readable. Of the religious articles, we may mention a series of 
papers on “Religious Life in Germany.” Also, we have articles 
descriptive of Sabbaths in various countries,—an excellent series 
of readable papers they are, too. Nor must we forget the 
occasional articles on early schools and missions. Then there are 
some semi-religious discourses in the form of stories, and some 
sermons. We should mention the shorter stories, —‘ Vera’s 
Holiday Task,” “A Christmas in Labrador,” “ After Sedgemoor,” 
and “The Course and the Crown.” Among descriptive articles 
we have, “A Pilgrimage to Bemerton,” “The Great Mosque of 
Damascus,” and others. The shorter and more miscellaneous 
articles are too numerous to mention. The Sunday at Home is, as 
usual, full of excellent and solid reading, and plentifully illus- 
trated. It is quite up to the average excellence of the magazine, 
and makes a good volume for all ages of readers to while away an 
hour with profit. 

To Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon Stables. (Blackie and 
Sons.)—The story opens with the friendship struck up between a 
Norwegian boy and a Highland boy, and the visit of the Nor- 
wegian lad to the Scotch home in the winter, where he teaches his 
companion the delights of “skilébning.” The visit is returned, 
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and finally the expedition to the Pole is planned. The third 
section of the book treats of the venturous journey across the Pole 
to the point where the surviving members of the expedition are 
rescued. The story is very fascinating, besides the interest which 
its description of Arctic life from the pen of an experienced 
sailor like Dr. Gordon Stables naturally indues it. The tragic 
finale to the story—the Black Death which overtakes so many 
men—is very impressive. This is one of our author’s best, and it 
should attract boys now that so many of us try to realise what 
Arctic exploration means. 

The Royal Natural History. Vol. I., “Mammals.” Edited by R. 
Lyddeker, F.Z.S. (F. Warne and Co.)—The Royal Natural History 

romises to be not only a handsome and imposing volume, but 
an extremely popular and well-written series of books. Of the 
six volumes, two-and-a-half are to be devoted to mammals, an 
arrangement which nobody can quarrel with. The volume before 
us treats of monkeys, bats, and the carnivores. In describing 
the characteristics of cats and dogs and the different breeds 
and uses of the dog, a great deal more has been done for the 
general public than in any natural history we know of. Need- 
less to say, this will add to the charm of the work without 
in any way detracting from its scientific value. Man’s efforts in 
moulding domestic animals to his own use and fancy, have brought 
about striking changes in their characteristics, not, we think, 
sufficiently studied by zoologists. For this reason, the editor 
has made a great stride in discussing animals from a more human 
standpoint, and thus at once making a scientific work a popular 
one as well. We have found this volume of The Royal Natural 
History most excellent reading, and it seems certain that its issue 
will lead to an increased interest in the study of animals among 
the generality of people. It is well illustrated with over seven 
hundred separate woodcuts, including many and well-printed 
coloured plates, and the treatment throughout is the same,— 
scientific yet eminently readable. We foresee a great future for 
this new Natural History, as it is certainly a departure from the 
usual style, but a departure in the right direction. Moreover, 
there is no book we can more honestly recommend as a Christmas 
ift. 
Satellite. By the Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. (A. D. 
Innes.) —The four stories included in this volume are excellent in 
their way, “The Satellite ” being, perhaps, the most amusing, and 
“Frailein Schmidt ” the most instructive. “The Satellite” is a 
story of a girls’ school, in which all is good, but the Italian lady 
who teaches gymnastics is perhaps the best. This good lady’s 
devotion to her art is most entertaining. Asked about the 
behaviour of one of her pupils, she replies, “ Behave? She have 
behaved beautiful. She have gone up the ropes like a sailor- 
monkey.” (Her highest term of admiration.) “She have been 
most grossly impertinent, and disobey me twice,—but she is young, 
and on the parallel bars it is a pleasure to see her jump. Oh, yes, 
she have behave beautiful.” But perhaps the gem of the volume 
is to be found in the “ Story of the ‘ Smite-Them-Hip-and-Thigh ’” 
(a family newspaper). It is Miss Virginia’s essay on happiness. 
“There are two kinds of happiness. One is happiness, and the 
other is not. The real kind is when they say, ‘You may have a 
long walk with Susan,’ or ‘Here is a penny for sweets!’ The 
other is when you give up something or don’t cry, and they say, 
‘Good girl!’ I like the real kind best, but grown-up people 
have made up the other.” Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen’s book is 
full of genuine fun. We strongly recommend it to young readers, 
and, indeed, to old ones too. 

Vassia. By Mary C. Ropes. (Sunday School Union.)—The 
“Russian boy” whose “eventful journey” is here described, 
appeals against local oppression to the absent proprietor of the 
estate. ‘T'o do this, he has a long way to traverse, and many 
perils to encounter. Miss Ropes seems to know her subject, and 
makes one realise the conditions of Russian peasant-life, while at 
the same time she enforces an excellent moral. 

The Patience of Two. By the Rev. Augustus Buckland. (Church 
Monthly Office. —The “two” are a City clerk and the lady to 
whom he is engaged. He has a prodigal brother; she has a 
somewhat helpless father. Still, between them, they contrive to 
keep their own heads, and the heads of their kinsfolk, above 
water; and patience is rewarded. This is a well-written story, 
true to life, and faithfully enforcing an excellent moral. 

Louie’s Married Life. By Sarah Doudney. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.)—We must frankly say that we should not put this story 
into a young girl’s hand. The most prominent feature in it is the 
wife’s jealousy cf her husband,—a jealousy which an unprincipled 
man makes the occasion for approaching her with an unworthy 
proffer of love. The jealousy is unfounded, the proffer is indig- 
nantly refused ; but such motives do not suit a story of this kind. 

Walter Gaydon. By F. Scarlett Potter. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—These adventures of an “ Art Student”—has 
he illustrated, we wonder, his own book ?—are of a romantic kind, 


and abound with remarkable coincidences. In the end, of course, 
everything goes as it should; the good name of the unjustly con- 
demned father is vindicated, and a pecuniary providence in the 
person of a wealthy widowed aunt appears at the right time to 
bestow the rewards, which, in fiction at least, virtue must have, 
The story is lively enough, if not altogether within the limits of 
actual life. 

The Adventures and Misadventures of a Breton Boy. By Eugene 
Mouton. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Joel Kerbabu is a 
Breton boy of some three hundred years ago. He comes of a 
family of sailors, and his destiny, though he seeks to avoid it for 
a time, is the sea. His journeyings take him to various remote 
places, Abyssinia and Japan among them, where he sees and en- 
dures much. All this is told by M. Mouton with plenty of vivacity. 


Maurice and the Red Jar. By the Countess of Jersey. (Mac- 
millan.)—This story is a curious mixture of the real and the 
fanciful. The “Red Jar” which Maurice’s parents keep with 
such religious care is somewhat like the “ Luck of Edenhall.” 
When he gives it to the water-spirit, whose very strange sur- 
roundings he accepts with remarkable philosophy, he brings the 
most serious disaster upon his family. No reader can complain 
that the unexpected does not occur in thistale. The illustrations 
are vigorous and appropriate to the imaginative character of the 
story. 

The Wild-Catters. By C.S.Hyne. (Sunday School Union.)— 
“A Wild-Catter,” the author is good enough to explain, “is a 
prospector who goes to a new region and sinks a well on the off- 
chance of striking oil.” This is what Mr. George Hathaway does, 
after he has been swindled out of his money by being induced to 
purchase a well that had been “ salted,” “salting” being a word 
borrowed from the practice of sprinkling gold in localities not 
really auriferous, and so taking in the adventurer. Hathaway, 
with his two associates, “ Dick” and “Hiram Staines,” “strike 
oil” to some purpose, promptly realise, and find themselves 
masters of a million dollars apiece. It is just as well for a tale- 
writer to be generous while he has the power. ‘The book is 
decidedly entertaining, with its sketches of the feverish energy 
and wild fluctuations of fortune which characterise the beginning 
of such an industry as oil-pumping. The friends ask for a private 
sitting-room at the hotel. “We haven’t one,” answers the pro- 
prietor, “but if you'll just step into the bar I’ll send word to the 
carpenter, and build you a beauty in two hours.” 


Claudius Bombarnac. By Jules Verne, (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—There is more of the itinerary than the story in this 
book. Claudius Bombarnac, being at Tiflis, receives a telegram 
from his employers—he is special correspondent to the Twentieth 
Century—to proceed to Pekin. Thither he goes, and he relates 
his journey. His story is not without adventure, but is largely 
made up of description. Of course M. Verne’s stock characters 
reappear, the phiegmatic Englishman, the audacious Yankee— 
this time he is a “traveller” for a house of artificial teeth 
manufacturers—the foolish German—he has backed himself to 
go round the world in thirty-nine days, and takes one hundred 
and eighty-seven—and the admirable Frenchman. These people 
are becoming a little tiresome. Claudius Bombarnac, though 
fairly readable, for our author is always vivacious, is not of 
the quality which made M. Verne’s reputation. 


Swallowed Up by an Earthquake. By E. D. Fawcett. (Edward 
Arnold.)—It requires a very peculiar power to make such extrava- 
gances as form the staple of Mr Fawcett’s tale attractive. The 
hero and his party are swallowed up by an earthquake in Italy, 
and find themselves in a region tenanted by creatures supposed to 
be extinct, pterodactyls and the like, and prehistoric tribes of 
wen. ‘They emerge not very far from the place where they were 
engulfed, little the worse for their travels, and enormously en- 
riched by a find of diamonds. This kind of thing wants the 
genius of a Poe or a Jules Verne to set it off. 


When London Burned. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Sons.)— 
London, in Mr. Henty’s story, does not begin to burn till we 
reach p. 351, out of a total of 388. As the last chapter is devoted 
to a satisfactory winding up of the hero’s fortunes, not much space 
is given to a description of the event. (The Great Fire of Rome, to 
which it is compared on p. 368, lasted, we may remark, more than 
“three days.” It raged for seven nights and six days; and, after 
that, there was a second outbreak.) Mr. Henty’s readers, how- 
ever, will probably not complain. He takes his hero through a 
number of exciting adventures, and never suffers the interest in 
his fortunes to grow slack. It may be objected that Cyril Shen- 
stone is preternaturally wise and good. He never makes a mis- 
take, never fails, puts everybody under life-long obligations ; in 
fact, is so perfect that we can only wonder he was permitted to 
live. It is not for want of exposing himself that he escapes. 
Indeed, we must take leave to say that his volunteering to act as 








an amateur physician in the Plague is a little on the further side 
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of credibility. Wecome across a number of interesting persons, 
Prince Rupert among them ; are present at some hard fighting, 
public and private; and generally, as indeed is usual, enjoy Mr- 
Henty’s guidance. 

A Difficult Daughter. By Evelyn Everett Green. (Sunday 
School Union.)—Lady Vivian Dynecourt is the “difficult 
daughter” whom her parents, Lord and Lady Lyon, entrusted, 
during a forced sojourn abroad, to the care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Temple, Mrs. Temple being Lady Lyon’s sister. The young 
lady appears on the scene leading a bloodhound by one hand and 
a cheetah by the other. Her subsequent proceedings are in 
keeping with this eccentric introduction. She brings, so to 
speak, a whirlwind into the calm atmosphere of Dr. Temple’s 
family. We must say that some of her proceedings are a little 
beyond belief—the cheetah itself is a trifle unlikely—but the 
story is eminently readable, and everything is skilfully worked 
out in the end to a fitting conclusion. 

From Snowdon to the Sea. By Marie Trevelyan. (John Hogg.) 
—We have here some twenty stories of North and South Wales, 
attributed to the various counties, seven in number, to which 
they are supposed to belong. They are of various characters. 
Some are historical or quasi-historical, some are legendary, some 
deal with the supernatural. Amidst this variety of reading there 
will be found much that will please. 

Life in Algoma, By “H. N. B.” (S.P.C.K.)—Algoma is a 
region of Canada, and this story of a clergyman’s work in it 
is well worth reading. That there are difficulties in it need 
not be said; the writer does not try to shirk them; but the 
people are zealous and anxious to help themselves. They appre- 
ciate the blessings which the Church brings to them, in a way 
that may shame our lukewarmness here. 

Toby. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. D. Innes.)—In this “ Dainty 
Book,” ‘ Toby’ delivers himself of his ‘‘ experiences and opinions,” 
and he does it very well, as might be expected when he has so 
skilful an interpreter as Mr. Ascott Hope. ‘ Toby’ with the burglar, 
with the boy who wants his clothes after bathing, but is not 
allowed to have them, and in various other situations, is a highly 
amusing animal. 

Madeline ; or, The Tale of a Haunted House. By Jennie Chappell. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.)—The “ haunting ” of the house, we 
may say at once to relieve the fears of anxious parents, is a 
fraud. A certain house gets an evil reputation—a murder has 
been committed in it—and sinks in value. For this reason it is 
taken by a certain Mr. Cameron, and the taking of it leads, by a 
chain of circumstances which Miss Chappell ingeniously links 
together, to the working-out of the story of Madeline. The coin- 
cidences, if must be owned, are somewhat surprising. If this 
is not a fatal objection, the story has considerable merit. 


Hope’s Legacy. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. (Sunday School Union.) 
—Madge Ecroyd is a girl of the new type,—that is, she is pos- 
sessed with the wholesome conviction that there is no disgrace in 
a woman’s earning her own living. She pays a visit to some 
cousins, the Ardleighs, of Ardleigh, to whom this truth has not 
penetrated, and has the satisfaction of making a convert. The 
Ardleighs are fallen upon evil days, and the ruling spirit of the 
house is bent solely on keeping up appearances, and maintains 
for that object an elaborate system of deceit by which she con- 
ceals the truth from her invalid sister. This is well told. But 
the author somewhat spoils the moral with the rich uncle whom 
she introduces at the last. ‘Thanks to him, the Ardleighs will be 
“ of Ardleigh ” still, and will have no need either to toil or spin. 


Through Love to Repentance. By Maggie Swan. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is a melancholy story, written 
with an excellent purpose, but not very pleasant to read. It 
may be all for the best that the good people meet with a sad end, 
and we are certainly glad to see the bad or doubtful improved, 
but a tale constructed on these lines is not likely to please. 


The Yellow God. By Reginald Horsley. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—The chief subject of this tale, which is told with considerable 
force, and certainly justifies its title of ‘A Tale of Some Strange 
Adventures,” is life at the goldfields of Australia. The hero, of 
course, is shipwrecked on his way, and more than a third of the 
book is disposed of before we reach the action. We could 
dispense with these prefaces. 

Sou’-Wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. (Blackie and Son ) 
—A story that would attract any boy, Sou’-Wester and Sword will 
fascinate those boys who have a passion for salt water, fur not only 
is it full of stirring incident, but the narrative is strongly coloured 
with the phrases and circumstances, small and great, that go to 
make up a sailor’s life. The life which the hero and his brother- 
apprentices lead on board the barque is naturally related, and 
presents a vivid and truthful picture of a merchant sailor’s life,— 
the days of ease, of danger, and of death. We can imagine no 





rts 
better introduction to such a life than Sou’-Wester and Sword. It 
is well written, it never bores, though it is grave when Occasio; 
demands, and it will show the youthful reader to how ais 
different uses the true sailor can be put, and what a magnificent 
training his is for all conditions of life. We heartily recommend 
the story with its yarns, its tale of mutiny, its fighting on lang 
(not quite in keeping with the rest), and its breezy atmosphere 
to all boys. ; 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


P. Cornelit Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited by Alfro} 
Gudeman. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This is as elaborate 
an edition of a Latin classic as we have ever seen. The Prole. 
gomena, divided into the five sections of “ Authorship,” “ Structure 
of the Dialogue, &c.,” “ Literary Sources,” ‘Style and Language,” 
and “ Manuscripts,” extend to 125 pp.; the text occupies 55 PP., 
of which a third or thereabouts is occupied with various readings. 
finally, we have, including the indices, about 390 pp. of notes, On 
the whole, it may be calculated that the bulk of the annotation, 
preliminary, critical, and exegetical, exceeds that of the text by 
fifteen times. The question of authorship is minutely examined, 
and is answered emphatically in favour of the historian. It may 
be hoped that it will not be opened again. To have anything 
definitely settled is a considerable gain. Various other literary 
questions connected with the Dialogue are discussed with copious 
illustration, and with a learning which seems never at fault. The 
notes leave nothing to be desired. 


Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery. By Percy Andreae. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—A certain Wetherington is perhaps the real 
hero of this mystery, and it is the relation in the first 
person of the fate that overtakes him, through the agency 
of Stanhope of Chester, that constitutes the mystery. Some 
secret saps the happiness of Wetherington; it turns out to be 
remorse; but how Stanhope, a harmless individual, should be 
able to affect him so powerfully is not disclosed till the end of 
the narrative. The interest is kept up to the last, and Stanhope 
himself ever remains an unexplained mystery. The style is 
slightly tedious, but the book is distinctly well written and quite 
readable. 

The Great Closed Land. By Annie W. Marston. (S. W 
Partridge.)—Mr. La Trobe, of the Moravian Missionary Society, 
writes a preface to Miss Annie Marston’s book, commending it to 
all who are interested in the works of missions. Thibet is, as our 
readers will probably have guessed, the “ Great Closed Land.” 
To make a way into it, is one of the “forlorn hopes” of missionary 
enterprise. The policy of exclusion from Thibet has been carried 
out with surprising success. One Englishman only, Charles 
Lamb’s friend, Manning, has ever reached Lhasa or seen the 
Grand Lama. This was more than eighty years ago. But some 
twelve years ago a Bengali, Sarat Chandra Das, in the service of 
the Indian Government, penetrated the country disguised as a 
Lama, and in fact repeated Manning’s experiences. He found the 
Grand Lama, as Manning had found him, in the person of a 
child. In 1886 M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans got as 
far as Dam, but were turned back. Captain Bower, in 1891, was 
turned back soon after entering the country. Itis not impossible 
that the events that are now taking place in the East may lead, 
sooner or later, to the unclosing of the “Great Closed Land.” 
Meanwhile the information, however fragmentary, which has been 
gleaned in these attempts to see the country and its people, is 
of much interest and value. It is this which the author, who is 
connected by family with some of the most devoted workers in 
Thibetan missions, has collected in this volume, 


The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—These four-and-twenty stories, though not by any means 
of equal merit, reach, on the whole, a good level of excellence. 
“The Chemistry of Anarchy’ is in particular a capital tale. A 
young man entangles himself in some Anarchist plots, and is 
delivered by a scientific friend who finally frightens the revolu- 
tionists out of their wits. Somewhat resembling this is “A New 
Explosive.” The recipient of a terrible secret thinks it best that 
secret and inventor should disappear together. Of a more 
humorous kind is “ The Predicament of M. de Plonville.” Now 
and then we might wish for a different subject or a different 
treatment, but the whole book can be praised with as little 
reserve as may be. 

History of Early Christian Art. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This is a thoughtful and thorough study of early 
Christian emblems and ornaments, and helps us to realise much 
that seems anomalous and semi-pagan about religious decorations. 
Early Christian converts had, of course, no artistic notions beyond 
those of pagan art, which had necessarily to be adapted to their 
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a 
new religion. One emblem they had, the most despised of 


all, which they were to make the most universally revered, 

They made the sign of the Cross on all possible occasions, and 
figured it everywhere. Pagan burial customs, in all their cere- 
monial, descended entirely to the builders of the catacombs, and 
so we find the sepulchral art of the early Christians the most 
striking of all. They were practically denied any other expression 
of their sentiment. On the whole, they took what was best and 
noblest of pagan ideals. ‘The architecture, because, as Mr. Cutts 
says, the converts worshipped in the upper rooms of wealthy con- 
verts, early assumed a dignity, hence also the mosaics which form 
the finest remains of Early Christian Art. Mr. Cutts’s book is 
good reading ; it is very moderate in tone, clear and full of 
thoughtful suggestion and explanation. Those who read it will 
appreciate the efforts made to suggest explanations of many 
puzzling paintings and frescoes of biblical inspiration. 

Broomieburn. By John Cunningham. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
This is one of the least pretentious, but at the same time most 
quietly effective, books dealing with Scotch life of yesterday, that 
have recently appeared. The writer does not pretend to the 
special humour of Mr. Barrie, or to the spirituality which is the 
note of the new Scotch author who writes under the pseudonym 
of “Ian Maclaren.” ‘‘It has seemed to me,” he says, “that the 
simple habits, the quaint ideas, above all the inherent kindliness 
and the expressive dialect of the Borderers as these existed 
some forty years ago, are worth recording.” They are not only 
worth recording, but in this volume they have been very worthily 
recorded. Mr. Cunningham, as is usual with the authors of 
Scotch sketches, takes great pains with the minister and the 
elder. At the same time, neither of them is a caricature. Thus 
the elder appears natural enough, even when he is found in his 
cups wooing his housekeeper in the name of the herculean shep- 
herd Geordie, only to find that he has secured a wife for himself. 
The wrestling-match in which Geordie acquits himself manfully 
is admirably drawn, and rustic courtship as represented by the 
the somewhat extravagant Geordie and the economical Effie is 
reproduced in a style which recalls the late—and great— 
Scottish artist, Wilkie. Altogether, Broomieburn is favourably 
distinguished from most of the rather too numerous books of 
the class t> which it belongs, by the fact that there is nothing 
in it that is overdone. 

The Rulers of the Mediterranean. By R.H. Davis. (Gay and 
Bird.)—Very pleasant and chatty are these chapters by an 
American on Gibraltar, Tangier, Cairo, Athens, and Constanti- 
nople. They are enlivened by plenty of American humour, 
which, if it sometimes palls on us—his remarks on Port Said, for 
instance—is sometimes happy in expressing a comparison or 
sentiment better than a more serious effort. Mr. Davis is frank, 
but he is fascinating; and his sketch of Gibraltar and the varied 
garrison life is really very good. So are his descriptions of 
Tangier, where he insisted on seeing the prison, and Cairo. He 
has something sharp and pointed to say about everything, and 
his remarks on the behaviour of the English generally in the 
Mediterranean are full of truths, which, if we knew before, want 
emphasising, so as to help us to get rid of that dreadful taint of 
cant which clings so persistently to us. 

Portry.—Treasures of the Deep. By Robinson Elliot. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Elliot’s ballads are his best work ; there is plenty of 
movement in them if he has not caught the simplicity and lilt of 
the ballad-singer. Pleasant reading are the poems on Nature, 
“The Pewit’s Song” and “The Dipper’s Song,” with their true 
feeling. His command of language, indeed, is not equal to his 
fancy, and unmusical and unpoetic phrases escape occasionally 
to mar the smvothness of the verses.— Barwon Ballads. By 
“C.” (George Robertson and Co., Melbourne.)—Some of the 
“Bush” poems in this little volume are spirited and melodious; 
and “C.,” who is a scholar, handles his metres with knowledge 
and taste. “A Western Station” is a fair example of his 
powers in this respect. “Lake Colac” is also a favourable 
specimen of “C.’s” descriptive power. Other poems testify 
to the writer’s capacity for handling various subjects, as 
Rowing, Cricket, School-Life, and Memorial poems.—The 
Rescue, and other Poems. By H. B. Baildon. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

—We cannot say much for the poem which gives its title 
to the volume; it seems to us feeble and unworthy of the 
subject. Many of the pieces can be read with little pleasure, 
being wordy and inflated, and the sound is barely good enough 
to compensate the absence of true thought. But Mr. Baildon’s 
pen has skill. His “ Auriculas: a Garden Fancy,” is a happy 
effort, and other pieces which have Nature for their inspiration 
are bright and melodious. “ Herodias and John the Baptist ” 
has many good lines in it, though they move too slowly for 
dramatic effect. “Jael and Sisera” is distinctly powerful, but 
the motive has no Scriptural authority, and should be treated 
with more restraint.—Lyrics and Sonnets, By Thomas McKie. 








(David Douglas.)—Mr. McKie’s lyrics are slight but not 
unmusical, with perhaps a faint echo of Burns about them, and 
his sonnets, of unequal merit, contain happy thoughts sometimes 
well expressed, as in ‘Thrice Happy Cloud.” Two or three of 
the descriptive sonnets are decidedly spirited; the others are 
inferior. It is remarkable how unpoetical lines escape the eye, 
such a line as— 
* Free from taint of Spani-h wines,” 
ought never to have escaped Mr. McKie. Occurring as it does 
in a poem on a stonebreaker, it is simply grotesque.——- 
Footsteps of the Gods. By Elinor Sweetman. (George Bell.)— 
We welcome with pleasure the appearance of a poetess of such 
excellence as Elinor Sweetman. Both in the sonnets and in the 
blank verse we have at times a note almost Tennysonian in its 
strength and sweetness. The sonnets can be read and re-read with 
growing appreciation; some of them having a proportion and 
finish tkat we do not as a rule associate with the modern form of 
this crucial test of a poet’s excellence. That beginning— 
** Sorrow hath built a palace in my soul, 
With windows opening on eternity,” 

strikes a deep note. In “Glamour” our author has caught 
and expressed the magic of the sunset hour and dusk about 
the precincts of an old haunted ruin with striking effect. 
But in “The Silent Knight,” the story of one ‘ Simplicita,” 
a maiden to whom descends the inheritance of a line of warriors, 
we recognise Elinor Sweetman’s best work, for in the handling of 
the metre and the construction of the story there i3 an ease and 
power and a variety of thought and suggestion that charm the 
reader. Again and again we have subtle touches of colour, little 
prismatic bits of imagination that reveal a true poetic feeling. 
The manner in which the allegory is made to thread the narrative 
is skilful, and the didactic tone of parts never becomes obtrusive, 
We are reminded of the late Laureate in the treatment of the 
narrative; but such resemblance is rather one of quality than 
any slavish imitation. We shall look for more from Elinor 
Sweetman, whose verse is some of the best, and certainly the 
sweetest, we have had for many a day.——The Poetical Works 
of W. Tidd Matson. (Elliot Stock.)—We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Matson would have been wiser to issue a smaller ' 
volume than an octavo of six hundred pages. It is im- 
possible that some hundreds of pieces should contain more than 
a small proportion of really good work. As it is, what really 
readable verse there is, is lost in the crowd of pieces which the 
writer has avowedly collected for the purpose of making a volume. 
Mr. Matson is by no means a poet of the first order, and he 
prejudices his case by subscribing the volume “‘ Poetical Works,” 
thereby challenging comparison with the collected works of the 
great dead. The humorous and satirical pieces seem to us to have 
most merit, the religious dramas and poems, while they reveal a 
truly religious spirit and an elevated mind, are too diffuse and their 
construction too weak to tempt the reader. Some imitations of 
Hood are excellent, but the poems in dialect show Mr. Matson at his 
best.——A Lay of the Southern Cross. By the Very Rev. H. Jacobs. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Dr. Jacobs has embodied the Evangelisation of 
New Zealand in a poem of five cantos, in which his admiration of 
the Maori, and his sympathy with his lot, finds full play. The 
metre, if suited to the subject, is scarcely suited to Dr. Jacobs’s 
pen, which would have displayed itself to greater advantage in 
a more simple rhythm. However, “A Lay of the Southern Cross ” 
is better reading than the shorter pieces, in which the want 
of smoothness and the tse of too elaborate words is not 
compensated by a narrative movement of some interest. 
Underneath the Bough. By Michael Field. (George Bell.)— 
The writers who are known to the world as Michael Field 
have here revised and pruned a former edition.-—A Little 
Child’s Wreath. By E. R. Chapman. (Elkin Mathews.)-—-Our 
authoress has evidently studied the great “In Memoriam” 
affectionately before writing her own to a little child. The 
result is a sequence of sonnets, forty in number, in which, 
whether unconsciously or consciously we are not prepared to say, 
the style and even the dreams of false hope of Tennyson’s lament 
are so echoed that it is almost impossible not to institute some 
comparison. The resemblance becomes even more apparent in 
the occasional bursts of social and political declamation. It is 
questionable whether the subject is dignified enough for such 
varied and rich treatment. A child seven years old cannot be 
compared to a man with whom, indeed, one might rightly con- 
nect all the problems and “ thoughts that shake mankind.” We 
are fain to confess some weariness at the length of ‘‘ The Wreath,” 
and wonder what this or that has to do with the “ Age of Inno- 
cence.” “The Wreath” contains, however, many tender and 
pathetic passages, and some really exquisite and subtle touches 
of childhood nature, which are preferable to the exalted note that 
strains our sense of proportion. Taken separately, the average ex- 








cellence of the sonnets is undoubted, and it is only fair to say that 
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there are few of them that do not contain some good things, well 
expressed.—Fragments of Coloured Glass. By A. W. Webster. 
(Digby, Jong, and Co.)—Mr. Webster, who, it seems, is a prolific 
writer, has essayed many metres, but is best in the shorter ones. 
The narrative poems—‘ The Old Postmaster,” to wit—are his best 
work, though there is much that is good all through the volume ; 
and in the religious poems and a few of the sonnets we recognise 
a material more precious than coloured glass. “A Sunshiny 
Morning in Australia,” “ Southern Industry,” “ In Dock at Last,” 
“ Meditation in a Church,” “The Game of Whist,” “The Stock- 
rider,’ and “The Fisherman,” bear witness to a command of 
language and a variety of metre that is unusual. Mr. Webster 
has managed tv dignify even trivial subjects, and in one or two 
pieces displays a handling of the deeper motives of life and its 
hidden mysteries, that is quite refreshing. Occasionally he is 
weak and incoherent, as in some of the sonnets, and his “ Captain 
Cook” is an unexpected failure; but his song, if not melodious, 
has a depth and vigour, and often a richness, that hold out great 
promise. 


We have to acknowledge Volume V. of The Expository Times, 
edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.)— 
Sermons delivered by most of the great preachers of the day, 
reviews of books, essays on subjects connected with theology, and 
other matters make up a volume that is well worth possessing. 


New Epritions.—Our Secret Friends and Foes, by Percy Fara- 
day Frankland (S.P.C.K.),a volume in the “ Romance of Science” 
Series. The author has added a chapter “on the comparatively 
novel subject of the action of light on micro-organisms.” The 
theoretical increase of bacteria is enormous, something that 
passes all imagination, if not all calculation. But there are, 
happily, influences adverse to them. Of these, sunlight is one of 
the most effective——St. Wynfrith, by Evelyn Everett-Green 
(Jarrold and Sons), a story of an almshouse and its’ inmates.—— 
A Hidden Chain, by Dora Russell (Digby, Long, and Co.) 








SECOND EDITION, price 63, 
NFLUENZA: its Symptome, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 
Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By JuLIuS ALTHAUS, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilep:y and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park. “By far the best monograph which has appeared on tne subject.”— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
London: Lonemans and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER. 


The Publishers announce that the Third Edition of 
THE DAUGHTERS OF DANAUS (in 
1 vol, 490 pp., price 6s.), by MONA 
CAIRD, is now ready, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ Curious and original ideas on the subject of matrimony and the position of 
women in the married state.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“*There are many good things in it, many smart things, many ideas cleverly 
expressed.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“ Whctber the reader agrees or disagrees, he must be interested in the story 
she tells, and entertained ‘by the brilliancy of its telling.”—Daily News, 

**The book is written with much literary ability, the delicate conditions 
involved being stated without any offence.’”’—Globe. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK AN AGITATOR. The Story of a 2 6 
Strike Leader . 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“A most admirable and delicately touched 
study...... A very readable story.”—Glusgow 
Herald. 


Poetry. 
LAYS OF THE DRAGON- 6 ° 


SLAYER. By the Author of ‘The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” Fecap. 8vo, gilt top. 


Books for Children. 


HERCULES AND THE 5° 
MARIONETTES. Illustrated by Charles 
P. Sainton. Crown 4to, in Large Type, 
with Cover Design by the Artist. 


THE QUEEN WHOFLEW. With 3 «6 


Frontispiece by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Feap, 
4to, with Cover Design. 








MAXWELL GRAY 


GILCHRIST 
(BR. Murray) and 
Oo. P. SAINTON 


FORD HUEFFER and 
Sir E. BURNKE-JONES 


Miscellaneous. 


THE LIBERATION OF BUL- ¢ 9 
GARIA. Notes of a» War Correspondent, 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo 


BY VOCAL WOODS AND 5° 
WATERS. Nature Studies. Profusely 
Illustrated, crown 8vo. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY _! ° 
MONTH. In 12 Mouxthiy Volume-, in P@P¢T 
paper printed wrapper; or in cloth, silk 2 0 
sewn, inlaid parchment cloth 
Also in Four Quarterly Volames of the 
Seasons, each 5 


BLISS, SANDS and FOSTER. 


W. HUYSHE 


EDWARD STEP 


J. A. OWEN and 
Prof. BOULGER, F.L.S8 


London : 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. JERVIS: a Romance of the Indian 


Hills. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &, 3 vols 

8vo, 15s, net. } 
“Mrs, Oroker’s excellent new novel......one of the cleverest and 

stories of the current season.” —Daily Telegraph, most readable 


The GOOD SHIP ‘ MOHOCK.’ By W. Clark 


RvssELt, Author of “ My Shipmate Lonise,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net 
**This book contains a good deal of the charm which its auth a his 
admirers to expect from him.”—Athenzum, or has led his 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net, 


“ A novel with plenty of plot and sensation......In its own line very good,”. 
Me Thee 


IN an IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meade, 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“There is some very good work in this book...... The truth and the 
the scenes are worthy of all praise.’’"—Westminster Gazette, ath 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES by HENRY 


STACY MARKS, R.A. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles 

2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. ? 
“This amusing, chatty, gossiping autobiography...... While it traces ina happy 
plea-ant style the career of the distinguished painter, it furnishes, by way of 

anecdote, letters, songs, and illustrations...... a sort of continuous picture of art. 

society ia London for the last half-century or more......The book is brimming over 

with genial pleasantry.”. 


crown 





'—Daily Telegraph, 


The LIFE and INVENTIONS of THOMAS 
A. EDISON, By W. K. L. and Antonia Dickson. With 200 Lilustrations 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 18s, F 

“ Undoubtedly one of the most interesting books of the season. The telephone 
the electric light, the kinetoscope, ail contribute their thrilling story to this 
volume, which is as fascinating as a fairy tale.’—Daily Chronicle, 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT 


(Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

**In parts they have all the character of a novel...... Throughout the book the 
same amusing personal naiveté is pleasantly manifest, and it attracts us con. 
siderabiy to the dear garrulous lady who lived through such a whirl of adven- 
ture.”-—-Spectator. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S 


DIAMOND. (From “ New Arabian Nights.”) By R. Louis Srevensoy, 
With 8 Illostrations by W. J. Hennessy. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
“**Tt’s capital,’ to borrow the apposite expression of that excellent critic, 
young Mr, Clive Newcome ; and the soul of him who enjoys it can only be filled 
with a tender pity for the soul of him who does not.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A SECOND SERIES of EIGHTEENTH- 


CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
“The first inclination on opening *Eighteenth-Ceutury Vignettes’ is to give 
oneself up unreservedly to the pleasure of enjoyment. The final reflection, on 
closing Ys volume, is a sense that that enjoyment has been realised in perfec. 
tion.”—Sun, 


STUDIES in PROSE and POETRY. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93, 
“Tt is such a book as Mr. Swinburne only among living authors could have 
= It bears upon its pages evidence of his own strong, vital personality.” 
— Limes, 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 
PUDD’N-HEAD WILSON. By Mark Twain. 


With Portrait and 6 Illustrations by Louis Loeb, 
PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By 
GrorGE MacDonaLD. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. 

“It is some years since we read Dr. MacDonald’s charming romance of fairy- 
land, and it is a pleasure to revive our recollections, in the pretty eJition before 
us, which Mr. Bell has illustrated with considerable sympathy and grace, The 
spell still bolds.”—Suturday Review, 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert 


Crappock, Author of ** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mouutaus.” 
“‘There are a power of literary expression in her work and an ability to 
delineate «haracters which remiud ons of George Eliot......Tne book is one to ba 
read by all who care for fiction at its best.”—Publishers’ Circular, 


The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL’S, &c. 
Bret Harte, With 39 Illustrations by A. 8S. Boyd, G, D, Armour, &e. 
VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental 
Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat, By Sara JEANNETTE DuncaN, With 
47 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of 


the High Veldt. By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “The Gun-R J 
“The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley,” ‘‘ The King’s Assegai,” &c, riilingy Gur 


W. S. GILBERT’S PLAYS. Third Series, 


Containing “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” “The Mountebanks,” “ Ku ‘di- 
gore,” ‘* The Gondolieis,” ** Utopia,” ** Patience,” “Tue Mikado,” “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” “ Princess Ida,” ‘*Comedy and Tragedy,” and 
“*Foguerty’s Fairy.’’ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, $d. 
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Shilling Monthly. Contents for December :—The Iwo Mates, By Edward 
Heius.—Weather Wisdom. By Percival H. W. Almy.—In the Hal's of the 
Cecils. By Wiliam Connor Syoney, M.A.—Sanitary Struggies at Pankobil. 
By John Beames —The Balance of Power. PartI'. By James Hutton.— 
The Pities of Italy. By George Widdrington.—Modern Penology. By @ 
Rayleigh Vicars, M,A,—Rest. By Arthur L. Salmon.—Highteenth-Century 
Vignettes. By Sylvanus Urban, 
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NEW WORKS. 


By Mrs, BISHOP. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), 


Author of “Le Récit dune Seur.” By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs. 
Craven, 21s. 
Mr. BARKER’S RAMBLES in FRANCE, 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892-93. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


“ Few Englishmen know France £0 well as Mr. Barker ; few feel its charm so keenly. Most of his journeys have been made afoot th h 
so that he is more at home in the village auberge than even Mr.. Stevenson.” —Daily Chronicle. ’ x Tonge Spegpleeet erway 


Mr, HISSEY’S NEW BOOK of ROAD TRAVEL. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. By James Jonn Hissny, Author of 
“On the Box Seat.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 
“In bright and gossiping fashion the author discourses of scenery, of odd characters encountered by the way, of architectural and archmological glories, of 
homely old inns, and quaint rural customs.”—World, : 
ANONYMOUS. 


PERSIAN PICTURES.—SAFAR NAMEH. A Book of Travel in the East. 


In crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The sketches are picturesque and vivid in colouring, and yet in no respect overdrawn. The volume is full of charm and full of information.”—Scotsman, 


By COLONEL CAMPBELL. 


LETTERS from the CAMP to HIS RELATIVES at HOME during 
the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
WOLSELEY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Few who read these letters will question Lord Wo!seley’s judgment. Simple and modest in tone, they give a vivid picture of the siege, its incidents, and its 
terrible trials, and a very shrewd criticism of the blunders, strategical and administrative, of those who were responsible at the time ior the conduct of the 


ee By W. P. COURTNEY. 
ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST PLAYERS. By Wut 


PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


“It is to the rich mass of anecdotes, personal associations, poetry, fiction, humour, and pathos that have grown around this choicsst of fireside ga nes that the 
author devotes himself.”—Scotsman, 
By Mr. BALDWIN. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURE from NATAL to the ZAMBESI. 


By WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. A Third and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 
NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION OF 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE is now ready. In 2 vols. square 


8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 

















NEW EHDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels, By Txomas Ineoupssy, 
Esq. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. EDWARD A. BOND, with a Brief Memoir of her Father, and also a 
Note on the Bibliography of the Legends. With Illustrations on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on Wood of Tenniel, Du 
Maurier, Doyle, &c., and a Portrait of Mr. Barham. This Edition also contains a Reproduction of a Water Colour by Cruik- 
shank, hitherto unpublished. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





In 5 vols. crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. Vol. II. just ready, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. 
By THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., 
LL.D,, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, and embodying all the 
most recent alterations and additions made by Dr. Mommsen. 


In 5 vols. demy 8vo to be published monthly. The Second Volume just ready, 9s. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Lous 


ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations from the most authentic sources, by Frederick Shoberl. New 
Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Euizasern Goprrsy, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea,” 


&e. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








NOW READY. 
The PRINCESS ROYAL. By Karuanie Wytoz, Author of “ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” In 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” In 3 


vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION, 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. |W.H.ALLEN &CO,S REGENT PUBLICATIONS 
oe ES ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II.—MALAYSIA and 


the PACIFIC ARCHIPKLAGOES. ByF.H. H.Guituemarp, M.D., Author 
of “ The Oruise of the ‘ Marchesa,’”’ “ Life of Magellan,” &c. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the reissue, revised and 
enlarged, of Stanford’s Com pendium of Geography and Travel.) 


Recently published in the same Series. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.—AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By Atrrep Russet Wattacr, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


“*So largely has this volume been modified and augmented that it may be 
ooked upon as a new work, Nearly twice the space is bestowed on the Austra. 
lian Colonies than in the former edition, and numerous characteristic illustra- 
tions are introduced with happy effect.”—Geographical Journal, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Structure 


and Characters of Olouds. By the Rev. W. Cirment Ley, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. 
With numerous Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@~—— 
HE young Czar was married on Monday to the Princess 
Alix of Hesse with a ceremonial which, though restricted 
on account of the late Czar’s recent death, was sufficiently 
gorgeous. The White Palace was thrown open for the re- 
ception of “all Russia,” every order in the State being repre- 
sented, and all present having laid aside for the day all signs 
of mourning. The procession from the Palace to the church 
was witnessed by enormous crowds, and it was noticed with 
enthusiasm that on the return journey the guards round the 
Czar’s carriage were withdrawn, and the people allowed to 
approach as closely as they would. The Czar, indeed, is 
avxious to show that he has no fear of the Nihilists, and 
appears in the streets of St. Petersburg unattended, as 
Nicholas I. used to do. This fact, the new treatment of 
apecial correspondents at the wedding, and some rumours, 
have given the Russians hope that the new reign may be less 
gloomy and possibly more Liberal than the last. The Czar, 
however, in the manifesto announcing his marriage, though 
he remits arrears of taxes to a large amount, and pardons the 
Polish rebels of 1862, makes no promises, and introduces no 
change. The Nihilists, though they issue abusive proclama- 
tions, clearly intend, from the language of those proclama- 
tions, to give him time. He has a marvellous opportunity, 
far greater than that of the German Emperor. 














The Chinese have had another knock-down blow. Marshal 
Oyama and his fifteen thousand Japanese have been steadily 
creeping closer and closer to Port Arthur in two columns, 
carrying the passes one by one, until, on the 20th ult., they were 
at the foot of the low hills overhanging the great Chinese 
arsenal, These hills, which were in Chinese hands, and 
crowded with guns, were carried by determined rushes without 
great loss, and the Japanese heavy guns, said to be a hundred 
in number, were dragged up them by coolie labour. Then, 
all being ready, a heavy fire was opened on the forts below, 
while “their attention was distracted” by a rush of the 
torpedo squadron into the harbour. Under cover of this 
double fire, the Japanese columns crept up to the forts, 
which were carried one after another, the Chinese scarcely 
resisting, but pouring out by a road considerately left 
open for them. It is stated that two thousand Chinese 
were killed, and only two hundred Japanese, and though 
the figures look absurd, it is certain that the Port, with 
its great guns, some ten thousand tons of coal, munitions 
worth £800,000, enormous stores of food, and “twelve war- 
ships”—all small, we fancy, except two—fell to the in- 
vaders. The Japanese fleet remained outside during the 
engagement, and the moment it was over, steamed away to 





from Hiroshima, is in readiness for attack. The news is said 
to have created consternation in Pekin, and to have induced 
the Imperial Court to make direct offers to Tokio through 
the American Minister. The result is still unknown, but the 
Japanese significantly remark that “the reformation of Corea 
is no longer the object of the war.” 


The absolute secrecy of the Japanese as to the terms they 
will demand is still noteworthy. Many observers believe that 
they will grant no peace until they have entered Pekin, while 
others believe that the difficulty is the amount of the pecu- 
niary indemnity. There are hints that the Mikado will keep 
Port Arthur and the peninsula on which it stands, and 
whispers that he may demand certain powers of “ advice,” such 
as he has obtained in Corea. The Japanese statesmen are pro- 
bably not so much carried away as their people, but they must 
be aware of the possibility of united British and Russian action, 
and may be moderate, or they may be suggesting an armed 
alliance of all Mongolians, with themselves as its brains 
and nerves. Almost anything is possible; but we adhere to 
our belief that the keynote of any arrangement will be some 
guarantee for the future. If not, and China learns anything 
from her awful lesson, Japan will have to remain armed for 
the next half-century. That will suit Europe, but hardly 
the taxpayers of the island Empire. 


We wonder if any one in Europe is able to form a definite 
opinion as to the precise position of Li-Hung-Chang. The 
Viceroy of Chi-li has been for years Premier of the Empire, 
representative of Chinese as opposed to Tartar feeling, and 
organiser of the army and the fleet. He lives habitually 
at Tientsin, is always surrounded by a camp of his own 
troops, and isas much suspected by the Tartar Princes as ever 
Wallenstein was by the House of Hapsburg. It is now stated 
in one set of telegrams that he is trying to make peace with 
Japan, has just set out for his country palace, and will soon 
be summoned to Pekin as a sort of Dictator; and in another. 
that he has been denounced for high treason by a hundred 
and more great officials, has been deprived by Imperial order 
of all his dignities, and will immediately lose his head. 
Rumours are reported of his death, of his flight to Japan, 
and of his despatch of his family in a German steamer 
no one precisely knows whither. We presume that he is 
struggling with a hostile faction in the Palace; that the 
Court dare not kill him for fear of a final outbreak between 
Chinese and Tartars in the capital itself, and that he is still 
undecided as to his own course; but the presumption is little 
more than conjecture. He certainly persuaded Sir Robert 
Hart to send Herr Detring to Tokio, for he gave that gentle- 
man certain powers of action; but his offers, whatever they 
were, were bluntly repulsed by the Japanese Premier, Count 
Ito. The Mikado will negotiate only with the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon, and the great Viceroy is sharply snubbed for 
interfering. There is some force in operation—it may be the 
will of the Chinese Emperor — which Europe does not quite see. 


The London School Board elections of last week turned 
out to be avirtual victory for the Progressives, though they just 
failed, chiefly from defective strategy, in giving a majority 
to the Progressives. Indeed, the Moderates still possess a 
majority of 3 on the new Board. In the City there was no 
change, but even there Miss Davenport-Hill, a Progressive, 
headed the poll, though three Moderates were returned as 
her colleagues. In Greenwich, also, there is no change, but 
the Progressives received more votes than the Moderates, in- 
stead of coming after them as at the last election. In South- 
wark a Moderate has taken the place of the Catholic priest, 
which is an advantage to the Moderates, as the Roman Catholic 
representative held aloof from the theological struggle, but 
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not a gain from the Progressives. In the Tower Hamlets, 
too, there is no change ; and the Moderate heads the poll,— 
the only Moderate who doer. The Progressives have lost no 
seats, and have gained one in Chelsea (where Mr. Riley comes 
in only at the bottom of the poll), one in Hackney, one in 
West Lambeth, one in Marylebone, and two in East Lam- 
beth,—or six seats in all. The total vote shows 817,632 for 
the Progressives, as against 671,734 for the Moderates, with a 
small scattered vote to Independents, Catholics and Socialists, 
none of whom succeeded. The highest vote polled for any 
individual candidate was polled in West Lambeth,—namely, 
48,255 for Mr. Macnamara, Progressive; and the next for 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who headed the poll in Marylebone with 
47,480 votes. London has in effect given its vote both for 
less theology and for more expenditure on secular teaching. 


The minority on the School Board are not improved in 
their manners by their victory. The vote of thanks to Mr. 
Diggle for his ability and impartiality as chairman of the 
old Board should have been passed without a debate, and 
at least nem. con. As it was, Mr. Stanley expressed for the 
minority their inability to concur in the motion, though it 
was shown that Mr. Diggle had never «ised his casting vote 
as chairman to give a majority to his ov 1 side, as a previous 
chairman had done, and though no «xe could quote any 
instance in which Mr. Diggle had used the power of the 
chair to give any advantage to his own side. Hven Mr. 
G. C. Whiteley, a strong and very able Progressive, ex- 
pressed his conviction that, “as chairman,” Mr. Diggle 
had been impartial, though he had used his influence 
freely outside the chair, to promote the interests of the 
Voluntary Schools. Well, and why not? The question under 
discussion was not Mr. Diggle’s propagandism when not in 
the chair, but his conduct as chairman, and the report of the 
discussion leaves us under the impression that in that respect 
there was no complaint to make of him. The real grievance 
was that he had been too powerful an administrator. The 
truth is, that Mr. Diggle had, out of the chair, been the pre- 
mier of the Educational Cabinet, and had taken a different 
view of his office from that of some preceding chairmen. 
But that was precisely what had been held by many to be 
needful, and what certainly tended to the energy and successes 
of the School Board. The Progressives did not do themselves 
credit on Thursday. They show themselves sore as partisans. 

Mr. Bryce made a speech at Ipswich yesterday week on 
the House of Lords question, from which it would appear that 
he is not at all desirous of any Second Chamber which 
should have authority to throw out legislation; indeed, he 
declares expressly against any such Second Chamber, whether 
elective or not. That being so, we cannot understand why 
he does not propose the simple abolition of the House of Lords, 
unless it be that he would rather avoid the plain confession 
that he isas profoundly indifferent to the passing of rash and 
ill-considered legislation as he would appear to be if his 
speech expresses his whole mind, ‘“ What we want,” he says, 
“is to make the will of the people prevail.” Yes; but of how 
bare a majority of the people? And does he wish it in 
relation to all kinds of legislation, whether alterations of the 
Constitution of the first importance, or merely temporary 
measures of a trivial kind? What he says, as we understand 
aim, is that a majority of 5 per cent., or even a good deal 
less than 5 per cent., should have the power to subvert the 
Constitution without any check at all upon its arbitrary or 
even capricious will. Does a great constitutional lawyer 
like Mr. Bryce seriously think that in a proposal to revolu- 
tionise the relations of the three Kingdoms to the United 
Kingdom, a temporary and fractional majority should meet 
with no check upon its will P 


The Dake of Devonshire made a remarkable speech at 
Barnstaple on. Tuesday in support of the new Unionist candi- 
dates for the various divisions of Devonshire, which out of thir- 
teen Members at present returns a Unionist majority of only 
one,—seven being for the Union and six for Home-rule. The 
most impressive part of the Duke’s speech was a criticism on 
Lord Rosebery’s extraordinary proposal to carry what he him- 
seif called a great revolution in an almost equally divided 
nation, the English majority being on the wrong side, 
without a symptom of popular emotion to push his sensa- 


tional policy, end with his own party so divided as to what it 





desires, that while Lord Rosebery declares tha . : 
induce him to go without a Second Ghsmber, bie aoe 
followers threaten to desert him if he insists upon that a 
dition, and the strongest of his younger colleagues oe 
pretty plainly that he at least is by no means inclined “i 
respect Lord Rosebery’s constitutional scruples, reall 
as the Dake of Devonshire remarks, with a new Socialism, 
growing up in the very heart of the Trade-Unions, ang With 
the prospect flaunted before British workmen of working for 
the future, not for the advantage of themselves and their own 
families, but for that of a State Collectivism, in the wisdom 
and impartiality of which they are not at all likely to fee} 
much confidence, a considerable majority of the workin 
class will be strenuously opposed to any measure which ix 
intended to make constitutional revolutions easy, and tem.. 
porary majorities reckless and despotic. It was a most 
masterly as well as a most temperate speech. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s speech at Tunstall on Tuesday 
against Lord Rosebery, will delight Mr. Labouchere, ir 
Charles Dilke protests vehemently, in the name of all the 
Radicals and all the Democrats, against the Reform of the. 
House of Lords. That, he says, is now a Tory nostrum, not 
a Liberal nostrum. What is wanted, is the abolition of the 
House of Lords. As for turning it into an Assembly which 
should have the right and possess the impartial authority 
requisite, as we have always desired, to appeal directly to the. 
democracy, that might be all very well, were it not inconsistent 
with a Parliamentary system. Our system is based on the 
authority of Parliament, and not based,—so we understand 
Sir Charles Dilke, though he does not venture to say so in plain 
words,—on the authority of the Democracy, which he seems. 
to think can only be exerted indirectly by the people through the 
House of Commons. At present, of course, that is true; but 
how can a true democrat contend that it always ought to be 
true? Is not the democracy of Switzerland and of the. 
United States even less questionable than that of England, ' 
and would either of the two countries be willing to hear of 
handing over their Constitution to the arbitrary, and perhaps 
accidental, decisions of a single Assembly not even chosen for 
that very purpose? Sir Charles Dilke’s allegiance to democracy 
appears to us to be waning. He prefers a Parliament which 
can overrule the will of the people, even in the most im- 
portant matters, to an Assembly that cannot. 


The resolution which the Radicals are going to support in 
their coming campaign against the House of Lords, calls upon 
the Government to propose to the House of Commons the reso- 
lution to which Lord Rosebery referred in his speech at Glas- 
gow, in terms which will demand explicitly “ that any measure 
passed by the representatives of the people, shall, withoat. 
mutilation by the House of Lords, become law in the same 
Session in which it has passed the House of Commons.” 
That is not only virtually but literally a resolution for the 
abolition of one House of the Legislature without the substi- 
tution of any safeguard whatever in its place. Such a resola- 
tion, even though passed by the Commons, would have, of 
course, no effect at all, moral or legal, unless the people:should 
receive it with an ardent enthusiasm that would carry a. 
revolution :—and of ardour of this kind there is not a tittle 
of evidence or probability. We believe that the form of the 
resolution as demanded by the Radicals will alienate a fair 
proportion of the Gladstonian party itself. 


Prince Bismarck, who is now eighty, has sustained a blow 
which will shake him much more than his removal from office. 
His wife, whom he married in July, 1847—more than forty- 
seven years ago—died on the 27th ult. of heart disease, at the 
age of seventy. She was the daughter of Heinrich von Pat- 
kammer, a Prussian squire, and her family objected seriously 
to the match, the future Chancellor being regarded as an 
impoverished little squire of doubtful abilities and no 
prospects. The lovers however persisted, opposition was 
withdrawn, and for nearly half-a-century the future Princess 
was the charm of her great husband’s life, and the object of 
an unswerving affection, which she deserved. The Princess 
belonged to the older and better type of women who merge 
themselves in their husbands, care only for reflected splen- 
dour, and find sufficient career and excitement within doors. 
She made his life-work easier to him, and in so doing benefited 
her country. It is painful to think of the aged statesman, 
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OE 
alone at the end of a life of glory, in what he considers a 


a exile; but, fortunately, life for him cannot be long. 


Paris has a new scandal. Two or three editors are accused 
of direct blackmailing,—that is, demanding money from 
¢lubs and individuals, by threats of denouncing them for 
gambling, and of publishing their biographies.as kept in the 
Prefecture of Police. A collusion with former police officials 
is suspected, and the matter was consequently, on Thursday, 
prought before the Chamber by M. Habert. The Deputy 
declared that blackmailing was rife in the Press, and 
that its origin was the new practice among capitalists 
of purchasing support for their schemes in respectable 
journals,—an accusation believed, by those who know Paris, to 
pe too true. There is, however, no possible remedy for it, any 
more than for the bribery of Deputies, except punishment on 
evidence, and the Premier had no difficulty, after pledging 
himself to that course, in obtaining a vote without a division. 
The great fortunes made by many newspaper proprietors in 
England are often subjects of animadversion, but we are by no 
qneans sure that they do not provide the public with an effective 
guarantee. Bribing millionaires is not easy, and they have 
no interest in blackmail. 


The French Chamber has, as was expected, agreed to the 
war with Madagascar. The credits were passed last Saturday 
by a vote of 390 to 112, while a medium proposal by M 
Boucher, to blockade instead of invading, was rejected by 
$81 to 168. The votes were practically carried by a 
speech from M. Ribot, who declared in eloquent words 
that unless France occupied tbe island, that “ daring, ardent, 
and venturesome man, Mr. Cecil Rhodes,” would feel his 
ambition grow to seize whut he had described as the 
“England of the African continent.” This argament, and 
the Government assurance that there is wealth in Mada- 
gascar, proved final; but the expedition is not thoroughly 
popular. The people are afraid for their children. The 
Minister of War, General Mercier, absolutely refused to pro- 
mise that conscripts should not be sent, and it is perceived that 
if the first scratch army of Foreign Legionaries, Algerines, 
Senegalese, and the like, meets with a repulse, a large body of 
regular troops must be despatched to avenge them. Nobody, 
moreover, believes in the credit of £2,500,000, which will all 
be expended before the expedition has marched a mile into 
Madagascar. 


The connection of the Bank of England with the liquidation 
of the Baring estates has ended, and the guarantors are 
released from further liability. The remaining debt to the 
Bank, £1,500,000, has been paid, and the assets taken over 
by friends and connections of the old house, who offer a 
certain amount of debentures to the public. The precedent 
set by the Bank’s action was not a safe one, and it is 
aot likely that it will ever be repeated, but Mr. Lidder- 
dale has proved himself a better calculator than he was 
at one time believed to be. The emergency which would 
have been .created by allowing “Barings” to be thrown 
into bankruptcy would, we fancy, have been more desperate 
than was even suspected, and all connected with the liquida- 
tion deserve high credit for nerve. We see that the many 
people who lost money through their belief that the Barings 
could never blunder, are angry at the partial rescue of the 
partners, who will retain small fortunes out of the surplus; 
but the feeling is a little unreasonable. If investors want 
absolute security, they should buy Consols or American 
National bonds, and not trust firms which, even if they have 
millions, are and must be dependent upon the personal 
equation. ome day there will be a spendthrift Duke of 
Westminster, or a Rothschild who cannot count. 


The temper of the Boers in the Transvaal is growing more 
bitter. They have just forbidden the use of English in 
Parliamentary discussions, and a league has been formed to 
restrain the “ foreigners” from further aggression. They 
are convinced that Mr. Cecil Rhodes wants Delagoa Bay for 
his Company, and are resolved to have it for themselves; 
ander whick circumstances it will probably remain Portuguese. 
The Boers feel bitterly that the English are prospering in 
the Transvaal; and as they cannot expel them without 
de troying their own revenue, they are inclined to fortify 
their own position by every means in their power. The 
British, meanwhile, are growing sullen; and but that Mr. 








Rhodes’s hold in the Cape Parliament depends on the Dutch, 
it might be difficult to keep the peace. Mr. Rhodes, who is 
in England for a short visit, has now arranged that his Com- 
pany and Mr. Johnston, Commissioner in Nyassaland, are 
in future to be independent of each other, the Company 
managing Rhodesia—that is, Matabeleland and Manicaland— 
after its own pleasure, subject only to the general control of 
the Crown. It is clear that it must all end in a South African 
Dominion, and the only question is as to the time that must 
elapse. South Africa wants another half-million of English. 
men. 


Sir John Lubbock delivered a very interesting lecture this 
day week at the Working Men’s College, on the senses and 
intelligence of animals, pointing out how little we really 
know of them, and how likely it is that the complex 
organs of sense in them, richly supplied with nerves for 
which we have no equivalents, imply a number of sensations 
and impressions which we never receive, but which may open 
to them all sorts of experience from which we are excluded. 
Bat why does Sir John Lubbock appear to think that all the 
eyes in the universe must be struck by the same number of 
vibrations in a second before they become sensitive to light, 
which our eyes require? Surely it is quite conceivable that 
on one organ of different interior construction, slow vibra- 
tions might produce the same effect, which very rapid ones 
produce on a less delicate organ. It seems to us, as we have 
elsewhere explained, at least quite conceivable that if the 
organ be more sensitive, a wave of very much less velocity 
might produce in it the same impressions which a much 
swifter wave produces on a less delicate sense. But the part 
of Sir John Lubbock’s lecture which referred to the diffi:ulty 
of interpreting the ways and habits of animals, and tbe 
manner in which he has often overcome those difficulties, is 
of the utmost importance, and deserves the most careful 
consideration of the naturalists of the world. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Milner delivered at Toynbee Hall 
avery interesting lecture on the man from whom that hall has 
been named,—we mean Mr. Arnold Toynbee, of whom many 
find avery effective picture in the Mr. Hallin of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s “Marcella.” Toynbee’s career was only too short: 
Born in 1852, he died in 1883, and yet in the short interval 
between his coming of age and his death, he managed to 
include two lives,—a life of meditation anda life of study: Dr. 
Jowett, the Master of Ballio), managed to draw him away from 
Pembroke to Balliol, in spite of his not being one of those 
who read for honours; and even though he took an ordinary 
degree,—though the papers he gave in were very remarkable 
papers,—he was selected to be a Balliol tutor and lecturer, 
and at once plunged into all the eager life of a social re- 
former. Nevertheless, his Socialism was always subordinated 
to the great ideal of conducing to the improvement of the 
individual, and he always opposed and condemned that kind 
of Socialism which endeavours to sacrifice the individual to 
the welfare of a class. Arnold Toynbee could not conceive a 
class to be worthy of any great sacrifices which did not owe its 
distinction to the high character and the individual nobility 
of the members which made it up. Mr. Alfred Milaer, who 
was Toynbee’s contemporary at Oxford, could hardly have 
placed a higher ideal than Mr. Arrold Toynbee’s life before 
his audience in Toynbee Ifall. 


Cardinal Vaughan is treated as almost wanting in the 
proper deference due to English dignity, because, in a letter to 
a Spanish Archbishop, he appears to express his belief that 
England will still one day be converted to Roman Catholicism. 
Sarely that is rather a Philistine conception of what 
international courtesy requires. How can a genuine Roman 
Catholic like Archbishop Vaughan express better his regard 
for England than by believing in the probability of our recon- 
version? Does not Lord Plunket show his goodwill to Spain, 
and not discourtesy, by feeling confident in the conversion of 
Spanish Roman Catholics to Protestantism ? And why, 
then, should English Protestants feel anything but gratifica- 
tion that Cardinal Vaughan retains his belief in the possi- 
bility of our reconversion to what he regards as the only 
true and divine Church? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 103}. 
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man who was prepared to carry a great revolutj 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. to abandon the character of a sagacious English Mirabere” 

who chose to stand between the Jacobins and the people, 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE RADICALS. 


ra Duke of Devonshire even surpassed himself in 

that speech on Lord Rosebery’s method of carrying 
a great revolutionary measure, which he delivered at 
Barnstaple on Monday; and we can well imagine the dis- 
may with which Lord Rosebery must have read that speech 
on Tuesday, and observed on the following day the very 
impressive, and probably quite unconscious, illustration of 
its argument with which Sir Charles Dilke immediately 
followed it up at Tunstall on Tuesday. For we give Lord 
Rosebery credit for very great quickness of observation, 
in spite of the uncertainty and hesitation which is the 
only practical fruit of that quickness of observation, 
amidst the host of difficulties with which he has to deal. 
The Duke began by contrasting Mr. Gladstone’s method 
of attempting the great constitutional revolution called 
Irish Home-rule, in 1886, and Lord Rosebery’s method of 
attacking it in 1894. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone minimised 
the magnitude of his undertaking. It was so small a 
change, he said, and one that so obviously made for peace, 
that really he did not know that he had not done wrong 
in taking it out of the hands of the Conservative party. 
Nay, if the Conservatives would but take up so modest 
and clearly Conservative a measure, he would give them 
the most cordial help, for he had not the least desire to 
treat Irish Home-rule as a patent of his own which no one 
else had the right to administer. That was the soothing 
and sedative method of persuading Englishmen to accept 
a revolution. Mr. Gladstone minimised it. Far from 
treating it as a great revolution, it was nothing but the 
most obvious remedy suggested by the difficulties of the 
preceding six years. It was the natural and tonic treat- 
ment, not the application of a kill-or-cure remedy. Well, 
that natural and tonic treatment did not answer. Eight 
long years passed, and the revolutionary measure was still 
blocking the way. But the Gladstonians had at last got 
a small majority for a very complex and elaborate pro- 
gramme, which included Irish Home-rule. Indeed, by the 
application of that enormously powerful Brahma press of 
politics, the political guillotine, Mr. Gladstone forced a 
Home-rule measure of a much more sensational kind 
than his earlier Bill, through the House of Commons ; 
but there it stuck, for the House of Lords, by a 
majority of more than ten to one, had, with the cordial 
assent of the country, declined to have anything to say 
to it. Then came in the young Minister to attempt 
what the old Minister had failed in, for Mr. Gladstone 
had wholly failed in his attempt to persuade the country 
that this was a mild and thoroughly Conservative policy, 
even better suited to Lord Salisbury than to himself, the 
Hercules of heroic legislation; and so Lord Rosebery 
thought he would try the opposite tack. Accordingly, 
he told the country that he must ask it for a very 
great effort. It was not a mild and sedative measure for 
which he asked, but a very great revolutionary policy, in 
fact, a revolution of the administrative kind backed up 
by a much greater revolution of the constitutional kind. 
He asked them to sweep away the constitutional obstacle 
which had blocked the passage of the minor administra- 
tive revolutions. As the Newcastle Programme could 
not get itself enacted, he would proceed on the policy 
of asking for a double revolution and see if that would 
not carry the Radicals with him and light up a great 
political enthusiasm in the country. Possibly a demand 
for a gigantic effort might find a response which the 
demand for a very mild and Conservative effort had not 
found. 

That was at least an audacious conception of Lord 
Rosebery’s, but then, unluckily for Lord Kosebery, 
he was not the man to be consistent in carrying out 
an audacious conception. His own heart failed him. 
He had his misgivings. Instead of acting up to the 
revolutionary motto, ‘De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et 
toujours de l’audace,” he posed as the statesman who 
could not dream of advising the Crown to dispense 
with so important a constitutional safeguard as a Second 
Chamber altogether. He quoted precedents and appealed 
to history, which is just what revolutionary parties dis- 
approve of. He murmured indistinct eulogies on consul- 
tative Second Chambers; in short, he posed as the states- 


Well, that spoiled all. He had appealed to the Revolu. 

tionists, and now he had warned the Revolutionists that. 
though he would avail himself of their help, he would not 
suffer them to dictate his policy. The Radicals were 
piqued. Mr. Labouchere denounced this rose-water revo. 
lutionist. Mr. Asquith, the one strong Radical in the 
Cabinet, threw out very distinct hints that he dia 
not think much of his chief’s constitutional flourishes ' 
The great revolutionary Cabinet which had elicited not 
even a ripple on the surface of our stolid and Philisting 
England, began to betray symptoms of division, and, ag 
the Duke of Devonshire observed, the attitude of the 
country suggested that the proposal of a second revoly- 
tion with which to drive down the first did not 
seem to take hold of the imperturbable constituencies. 
On the contrary, not a leaf stirred. The party men 
declared for or against the new crusade as party men 
always do, but instead of a great wave of popular 
emotion, there was nothing but the ordinary pulling 
away at the Liberal and Conservative wires, and the 
customary clash of Liberal wires and Conservative Wires, 
and the spectacle of the supreme indifference with which 
that clash was heard. Moreover, as the Duke noted, the 
Socialistic declamations of the last Trade-Union Congress 

had produced a little stir. Even a certain number of the 
working men had been more or less alarmed. English 
artisans do not altogether relish the idea of finding them. 

selves asked to work not for themselves and their families, 
but for some abstract organisation of labour which will 
reward, or decline to reward, them according to its own 
arbitrary standard of merit. Conservative working men 
have long ago shown themselves to be a reality, and 
now with this rumour of a double revolution in the air, 
and a third and more perilous scare of a Socialist revolu- 
tion behind the other two, they are beginning to become 
more and more in earnest in their support of a policy of 
“leave well alone.” The Irish party, and the crusaders 
against the House of Lords, and the Socialists, are all 
playing steadily into Lord Salisbury’s hands, and he, 
with the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain 
to steady him, and keep him moderate even in his Con- 
servatism, is securing a hold on the constituencies which 
promises very badly indeed for this new programme of 
composite revolution. 

So it was when the Duke of Devonshire spoke on 
Monday. But, as we have said, Sir Charles Dilke 
followed on Tuesday with an attack on Lord Rosebery for 
so much as thinking of a reform of the Second Chamber. 
Sir Charles Dilke referred to Mr. Asquith’s speech, and 
was evidently determined that the Radical Home Secre- 
tary should be played off against the revolutionary Whig 
who is at the head of the Cabinet. The Radicals are 
beginning to murmur against their Rosebery régime. 
If Lord Rosebery will not lead the revolution, he shall 
not lead them. They evidently think Lord Rosebery a 
rose-water revolutionist; and that is perhaps a just 
estimate. Lord Rosebery is an English Girondist, and 
like the Girondists, he will be devoured by the 
children of the revolution. It was a bold policy to 
magnify the revolution, instead of minimising it as Mr. 
Gladstone had done; but if a bold policy is to be launched 
at all, it should be boldly pursued, and Lord Rosebery’s 
bold policy is not boldly pursued. He is alienating the 
extreme men without inspiring the moderate men. More- 
over, the moderate men are getting frightened, and the 
extreme men are getting impatient. The latter want to 
be hard at work destroying something, and yet the more 
they try to destroy, the further back they seem to have 
to go. First they find that the dog will not worry the 
cat, and they have to appeal to the stick to beat the dog. 
Then the stick is too languid in its attempts to chastise, 
and they have to appeal to the fire to burn the 
stick, and so it goes on ad infinitum. In the meantime, 
the Socialists are fighting the Radicals, and the Radicals 
are fighting the Constitutionalists, and the Consti- 
tutionalists are fighting the Conservatives, and 80 
the impulse for revolution dwindles, and the dread 
of revolution grows, and Lord Rosebery is more and 
more at sea as to where it shall be arrested, if it is to be 
arrested at all. 








For our own parts, we believe that it will be arrested, 
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very £000. Everything tends to its arrest. The English 
# Je are not a revolutionary people. Even when they do 
pd themselves forced to take strong measures, they like to 
. short in a very illogical way, and just now they are not 
rs ed to take strong measures at all. They look on these pro- 
ss for heaping one revolution on the back of another, 
rth wonder and almost contempt. They hardly seem to 
ealise what all this fuss is about; but when they come to 
rote on it, they will put it down with a tranquil and sleepy 
air which will make Lord Rosebery feel more than ever 
how little he had understood the political situation over 
which, by a sort of fluke, he had been called to preside. 
He has lashed himself up to a quite heroic mood of daring ; 
put the country is not disposed to support him in hissublime 
assior, and the very politicians who seemed to be the 
only ones on whom he could rely, are falling away from him 
in consequence of those very reasonable doubts by which 
his heroic mood is haunted and daunted and paralysed 


and betrayed. 
THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR. 


HE war in the Far East is as fertile as ever in sur- 
rises. No one acquainted with the history of Asia 
has ever doubted that some Asiatics are good soldiers, or 
that a majority of Asiatics are brave men; but it has 
become a sort of dogma that the men of the arrested 
civilisations have lost the power of organising, that they 
waste means, and that they never acquire the Western 
secret of conquest, the power to accumulate force upon 
those points only which it is indispensable to carry. In 
this war, however, it is precisely this power of organisation 
which the Japanese have exhibited. They have not hada 
chance yet of testing their fighting power, for their enemies 
have never fought with any heart ; and have never used the 
mass of cavalry which they control, and which is the one 
incurable Japanese deficiency; but they have transported 
small armies across the sea, have moved them with 
Prussian precision, have trained armies of coolies to supply 
the place of horses, have moved artillery over hilly and 
roadless districts rapidly enough to be always useful, and 
have succeeded in enforcing such discipline and care that 
an attack by many columns appears to be directed by a 
single mind. They leave nothing to chance, never hurry, 
and evidently include in their calculations the nature of 
theirenemy. A European invader with Marshal Oyama’s 
force would hardly have carried Port Arthur, because 
he would never have believed that an Army would aban- 
don fortifications so nearly impregnable. The Japanese 
Generals, however, knew their opponents. They marched 
on the great arsenal from two sides, slowly, storm- 
ing the passes on their road one by one; they carried 
the hills which command the forts by daring rushes ; they 
dragged up one hundred pieces of heavy cannon to the 
hill-tops, a feat of patient labour and courage; and then, 
when the batteries opened from the land side, the torpedo- 
boats rushed into the harbour, and the columns of Japanese 
crawled on to a series of successful attacks on the forts, 
the details of which are still unknown, and about which 
we can only say that success ought to have been impossible. 
The German engineers had done their work perfectly, and 
had only forgotten that even the mightiest fortifications 
can only be held as long as their defenders choose. 

This is the second cause of surprise. If there was a 
dogma supposed to be true about Asiatics, it was that 
even when unable to fight in the open, they were dangerous 
foemen behind strong fortifications. The usual reason 
assigned is that the protection of masonry restores their 
courage, but that is probably not wholly accurate. To 
defend fortresses well, men must die readily and in heaps, 
as, for example, Arabi’s black soldiers did at Alexandria ; 
but fortresses restore discipline, and render mobility, which 
depends on discipline, comparatively unimportant. Even 
Turks, whose courage is splendid, fight best behind stone 
walls, because their eyes are upon each other; they cannot 
mistake where they should go; and they cannot escape 
their Pashas’ anger if they retreat. In this war, however, 
the Chinese have fought no better behind walls than in 
the open. They ran from the fortified position of Ping- 
Yang, from the works on the Yaloo, and from the many 
forts which protected the arsenal at Port Arthur. They 
killed a few of the enemy at long ranges, but in the 
passes they scarcely stood, and on the 2lst ult., the 
actual day of attack, the heavy fire from the hills 
so disheartened them that they fled to the sea or 








along the road which the Japanese with cynical wisdom 
—for the Japanese are not merciful any more than their 
opponents—had left open for their retreat. There are 
said to have been sixteen thousand Chinese in the whole: 
of the position, rather more than the attacking force; and 
yet the Japanese assert—in reports, remember, to their 
own Emperor—that only two hundred Japanese were 
killed. The Chinese, in fact, will not fight, even behind 
stone walls, and all calculations based upon their doing so, 
upon their barring the road to Pekin with “ works,” or 
upon their defending Pekin itself, must at once be laid 
aside. For all that appears, a Japanese corps d’armée 
could march through China as a knife cuts througlr 
cheese, the single difficulty being time, and, in the 
interior, the transport of munitions, which, however, 
would be materially aided by the river systems and the 
canals. The Japanese will, of course, make no attempt so 
stupid, unless they intend to supersede the dynasty; but 
that they could do it—that, for example, they could capture 
Nankin or Canton—seems on the evidence to be past all 
question. 

It is impossible to witness such a collapse of a mighty 
Empire without inquiring afresh, as each new incident 
reveals the extent of Chinese weakness, what can be its 
causeP All Englishmen now on the spot acknowledge 
that the first two causes are the imbecility of the Palace, 
which recalls the last days of the Western Empire of Rome, 
and the hopeless rottenness of the educated class which, 
in its headJong pursuit of wealth, and its belief in its own 
superiority, has forgotten the utility, if not the very ex- 
istence, of the manlier virtues. That it is the Mandarins 
who have stolen the supplies, and that the Chinese officers 
fly first, is the substance of every trustworthy report on 
the battles or on the condition of the defensive force. 
Those facts of themselves almost account for the defeat of 
China; but there must be others of great efficacy, 
though for the present less frequently discussed. There- 
is the apathy of the people still to be accounted for. 
While the Japanese are boiling over with patriotism, 
marching by the twenty thousand to serve as coolies in the 
campaign, and staking their whole fortunes on the issue 
of the war, the Chinese remain apparently apathetic, 
not offering aid to the throne; not even, it would seem, 
very much alarmed, except when Japanese soldiers are- 
almost in sight. May it not be that they are disgusted 
with the dynasty, and would accept its deposition as com- 
pensation fur a great defeat in war? A correspondent, 
who thinks this is the case, adds that the people are 
greatly influenced by a universal belief that a dynasty in 
China never survives much beyond two-and-a-half cen- 
turies; that the Manchus have run out their appointed 
term, and that heaven is now ordering them in these 
thunderclaps to quit the throne. However that may 
be, and we pretend to no knowledge on the point, the 
apathy of the people is certain, as is also the growth of 
suspicion between the Tartars and Chinese, and the con- 
sequent conflict among the highest administrators, revealed 
to the public in the desperate struggle which must be 
silently going on between a section of the Palace group 
and Li Hung Chang. No man so powerful could be 
denounced in that style in China, if those who denounce 
him were not sure of irresistible protection. The next 
explanation—treachery—seems to us almost impossible. 
Li Hung Chang, or any other Chinese, may be disaffected, 
and may even rejoice in defeats which break the sceptre: 
of the Manchus, but that they should ally themselves with 
the Japanese is inconceivable. What are they to get bp 
being conquered by a race which, whatever it wants, 
wants it for itself and not for them? That Li Hung 
Chang is believed by Tartars, and by Americans in 
Shanghai, to be treacherous, is beyond doubt; but that 
he should have helped to destroy the Army he built; that 
he should be plotting the overthrow of the dynasty he 
saved ; that he should destroy his own place in China to 
facilitate a Japanese victory, seems to us one of those 
suspicions born only of wounded vanity, which even among 
those who entertain them are only half-believed. 

There is more in the stories which are gradually creeping 
out of stupidities and thefts committed in arming the 
forces of China. Itis more than possible that the majority 
of the Chinese soldiers are not armed at all; that even 
when they have rifles, the rifles are worthless, or that 
when they are sound, the cartridges will not fit. The- 
weapons purchased in Europe were bought in the most hap- 
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hazard way,a battery of guns, for example, being pur- 


chased in England or Germany, and the carriages for it 
in France, so that the guns have never been mounted ; 
and the Japanese report that while the guns in a fort in 
Port Arthur are all of a size, the shells for them are of 
six different sizes, only one of them, of course, or possibly 
not one, fitting the gun. It is more than possible that a 
similar blunder extends to the small arms, and a defect of 
that kind at once cows any troops in the world. Even 
Austrian soldiers would not face the needle-gun when 
armed only with the musket ; and the Chinese with good 
rifles but no ammunition, would in the presence of the 
Japanese armed with Winchesters and their proper 
cartridges be as helpless as children. It is nonsense 
to talk as some writers talk, of the superior build of 
Chinamen. Modern war only demands strength of 
a kind, and Bismarck’s Pomeranians or our own High- 
landers, if armed only with inferior rifles, could do 
nothing against the light, wiry Japanese if armed with 
good repeaters. They would be killed, as the Matabele 
were by the Gatlings, before their strength and pluck 
could tell. We have no mission to defend the Chinese, 
and we acknowledge fully both their corruption and their 
collapse ; but their helplessness must be due, in part, to 
material causes of which we have at present no full 
aceount. An Empire cannot have been crushed by a 
Kingdom solely because its officials were selected by a 
competitive examination in ancient classics. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


E have always maintained that, in spite of all the un- 
fortunate vehemence and even violence with which 

the two School Board parties have assailed each other, it 
was perfectly reasonable and quite within the meaning of 
the Education Act as Mr. Forster moulded it, that, after 
more than twenty-one years of experience, the ratepayers 
of London should themselves be asked to say how they 
approved the manner in which the religious education had 
been given, and the Compromise under which it had been 
worked; and that the answer when given should be 
accepted as the answer of the parents,—for, on the whole, 
the ratepayers must be regarded as fairly representing 
the parents,—on that question. This question was fairly 
put and substantially answered on Thursday week, and 
the answer must be interpreted as meaning, ‘We are 
quite disposed to continue the religious teaching on the 
hnes on which it has hitherto been given; but so far as 
we wish it modified at all, it is rather in the sense of the 
Progressives than in the sense of the Moderates.’ That 
is an indecisive answer,—and the English democracy is 
very much oftener disposed to give indecisive answers 
than is _omerot 9 supposed,—but we think it should be 
frankly accepted and cordially acted on. For our own 
parts we are not entirely discontented with it. If it were 
possible to put complex questions to very large constitu- 
encies and to get complete answers, we should have pre- 
ferred a more explicit answer in some such sense as this,— 
‘As regards the younger children, we should like to see 
the religious education very much what it has been, though 
conducted without the least trace of a desire to prejudice 
the children in favour of a vague and non-theological con- 
ception of Christ’s teaching, and with an explicit warning 
that there are Christian doctrines which should be reserved 
for consideration at an age when the mind is beginning 
to open to the speculative problems of life; but as to 
the training of the elder children, the teaching should 
explicitly include some attempt to explain clearly what 
the latest of the four Gospels and the letters of the 
Apostles to the various Churches teach us concerning the 
niture of God and Christ and the meaning of redemption.’ 
But that is an answer far too positive and minute to 
be given by any democracy through a machinery so 
rough as the election of a great School Board. The 
only possible mode in which a democracy can answer by 
a general election, is to indicate the men whom they like 
best as managers, and so the direction in which their 
preferences are gradually tending. We fear it cannot be 
denied, that the answer actually given means this,—‘ We 
are fairly content with the late managers, but we should 
like to see the Progressives gaining rather more power, 
and the denominationalists a little less influential than 
they are.’ The actual result is, under the cumulative 
yote,—in itself rather a difficult problem to interpret 


clearly, though it may be fairer to the : A 
abventinetibes than pe other kind of votige eae ofan 
this :—The Moderates retain the majority, but a docidoare 
diminished majority; and there are clear indications th 
had the Progressives started more candidates and divided 
their votes more carefully, they might have ‘ieheca 
majority. As it is, there are only three divisions in whi i 
the Moderates polled more votes on the whole than th 
Progressives,—namely, the City, Westminster, and Ma . 
lebone,—but even in these three a Progressive candidate 
headed the poll, though the ratepayers polled more yote 
there for the Moderates than they did for the Progressives, 
In all the other divisions the Progressives polled a larger 
vote than the Moderates, and in only one division (the 
Tower Hamlets), was a Moderate at the head of the poll, 
We do not think that this result can be interpreted jn 
any other way than as saying that the ratepayers wish 
theological teaching to be less carefully attended to than 
it has been, and the secular teaching to be more carefully 
attended to, though they are far from desiring to see the 
religious education neglected. We should have preferred 
a different result. But as the ratepayers are dnifting to. 
wards the undenominational teaching, the worst rolicy the 
Moderates could pursue would be to thwart their present 
bias. If they choose to attach an increasing importance to 
the secular teaching and somewhat less than before to the 
religious teaching, they have as much right to do so as the 
parents of the children in the higher classes. At all 
events, the way to change their drift is not to thwart them 
now. The best way to modify it, is to defer to their express 
instructions, to accommodate the policy to their present 
wishes, and to keep the religious teaching at least as 
vague and comprehensive as it has hitherto been, instead 
of making it, as we should have wished to make it,—at 
least with the elder children,—more definite and explicit, 
It seems to us perfectly clear that whether or not the 
orthodox Dissenters would admit that they are becoming 
less orthodox, at least they have become so much 
more jealous of the Established Church than they used to 
be, that they would rather sacrifice a good deal of their 
theological definiteness to unite the various bodies of Dis- 
senters, than strengthen the hands of the Church, even 
where the Church agrees with them. Dr. Clifford is 
extolled to the skies for accommodating himself so far as 
regards School Board politics to the views of the Unitarians 
and the Theists, though nobody pretends that this policy 
can be pushed to its ultimate logical conclusion, and 
all religious teaching excluded from the curriculum of 
classes to which the children of Agnostics and Atheists 
are sent. The majority of the children are clearly not tobe 
taught the religion of the majority of the parents, if by 
teaching them less, the less orthodox Nonconformists can 
be secured as effectual opponents of the Church. How- 
ever, we quite admit that the parents have the right to 
decide in what kind of religion they desire their children 
to be brought up, and that for the present they have 
given their verdict on the whole in favour of that vague 
undenominationalism which is now so much in vogue. 


On the new School Board there will be a dwindled 
majority of those favourable to the old policy; but unless 
some concession is made to the Progressives, we should 
expect to find the majority not only dangerously minute, 
but dangerously likely to dwindle further. The right line 
to take, undoubtedly, is not to replace Mr. Diggle in 
the chair, but to elect an impartial Chairman from out- 
side, who would be disposed to stand aloof from the 
theological struggle, and to develop the educational policy 
of the Progressive party with a good deal of energy in 
relation to all secular subjects. It would be a fatal 
mistake to wage an internecine war with a party that 
has been only accidentally defeated, and that might very 
soon become the majority unless reasonable concessions 
are made to the growing party of Progressives. We 
heartily support the proposal to take some expert from 
the Education Department for the chairman, and to drop 
the controversy about the Circular, which it would have 
been much better for both parties never to have started. 
The time may come when the question of the theological 
teaching to be given to the elder children may be recon- 
sidered. But for the present there should be a long truce 
to such controversy. We at least interpret the election of 
Thursday week as a substantial victory for some such 
proposal as Dr. Martineau’s, though his very wise and 
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‘sal teaching for the elder children could not now 
age into ofect, and had better be deferred till the 
round-swell of the recent quarrel has subsided. The 
Moderates must use their minute majority with modera- 
tion, or they will not long have a majority to use. 





THE “REVOLUTION” IN THE UNITED STATES. 


B know of few incidents in the history of democracy 
W better worth studying than the recent revolution 
in American politics. The people of the United States 
have at one blow dismissed a House of Representatives 
containing a heavy majority of Democrats; and have re- 

laced it by a House with a Republican majority of two- 

thirds, a majority which, but that the majority in the 
Senate is smaller, could carry a Bill into law over the 
yeto of the President. That is a revolution, in opinion 
at all events; yet American politicians, after weeks of 
reflection, admit that they do not know how or why the 

revolution occurred. Hundreds of thousands of eleetors 
must have voted against their previous decis:ons, still only 
two years old; yet none of them can give a satisfactory 
account of the impulse which so greatly moved them. 
It was not a sudden distrust of Free-trade, for the 
new Representatives are far more moderate on that 
subject than regular Protectionists. It could not have 
been a sudden hatred for Mr. Cleveland, though he has 
lost much of his popularity, for the President’s is the one 
power in the States which remains unaffected by the over- 
turn; and as he cannot bea candidate again, he personally 
loses nothing. Ideas about silver, about the corruption 
in New York, about the suppression of the railway strike, 
are all inadequate to explain a change so far-reaching ; 
while the “‘ sectional” explanations seem feeble, when it is 
remembered that but for part of the South the House 
might have been almost unanimously Republican. One 
seeks instinctively for a broader explanation ; and to our 
minds the only one which fits the facts is supplied by a 
casual correspondent of the Times, who is not thinking of 
elections at ali. He only complains of the distress which 
throughout this summer has afflicted all the Western 
States. The farmers have been half-ruined by drought, 
cattle-disease, low prices, and in some districts forest- 
fires. The usual rate of wages, the correspondent affirms, 
has declined by 50 per cent., and for great numbers of 
men there will this winter be no work. Other accounts 
from the East are of the same tenor, and are complicated 
by the fact that in all, or nearly all, the great cities the 
growth of population has outrun the means of housing it, 
80 that the crowding is excessive,and the amountof sickness, 
due to the overfilling of tenement-houses and their bad 
ventilation, is beyond all usual precedent. The commercial 
difficulties created by suspense as to the Tariff have 
checked all progress, and altogether there is, says the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, “a profound 
sense of dissatisfaction and disgust,” or, as we should 
rather say, of disappointment and anxiety, which has 
vented itself in an effort to overturn and reorganise the 
central machinery, which, whether responsible or not, is 
held by the masses to be at least cne main factor in pro- 
ducing either prosperity or depression. 

We believe that this is the most substantial and general 
cause of the recent overturn, and see many signs abroad 
that a similar feeling will, in the near future, be one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of all Governments not 
protected by the Asiatic resignation or apathy of their 
people. Two causes are working together to make white 
populations everywhere, and especially in democratic 
States, attach a quite novel importance to their Govern- 
ments as the pivots upon which their happiness or misery 
ultimately turns. One which we all recognise is the new 
development of consciousness in the masses, the new belief 
that they ought to be much more comfortable, the new 
hope that under certain conditions all the sufferings 
which arise from poverty could be either prevented or 
cured. The people do not expect to abolish death or even 
sickness, or some degrees of inequality; but they do ex- 
pect, on some day soon to arrive, to abolish “ poor living,” 
bad housing, insufficient wages, and every form of over- 
work. The spread of this feeling is perceptible every- 
where, in America no less than in Germany, in France 
even more than in England; and as the people do not 
expect the change from Providence, or from any altera- 
tion in their own habits—except perhaps among a class, 








from abstinence from alcohol—they naturally turn to 
the strongest powers which they are able to see and 
to control, and these are Governments and legisla- 
tive bodies. It is not that they quite believe that 
these forces rule the seasons, but they think if these 
forces cannot help them, nobody can; and as they must be 
helped, and ean be helped, these forces must first of all 
be held responsible. This is the first cause at work, 
and this of course in bad times leads to sudden and 
apparently inexplicable overturns. The people are turning 
restlessly on their beds, and all that covers them is altered 
to make them a little warmer. The second cause, which 
is much less recognised, is the aggrandisement of all 
Governments, both in fact and in the popular imagination. 
The causes of this are, we suppose, the increase of a 
general though thin intelligence, whole populations now 
perceiving their Governments which formerly hardly 
recognised their existence, the growth in Europe of 
military forces necessarily centralised, the increase alike 
of revenues and expenditures, and the enormously in- 
creased area covered both by legislation and by the 
protective action of the State. That power, formerly con- 
sidered of little efficiency, is now regarded as a mighty 
machine which can effect almost everything to which its 
engineers choose to direct its force. It is accepted, in 
fact, like electricity, as a new motor which may be 
employed potentially to accomplish any end, from 
driving a huge ironclad to enabling third-class pas- 
sengers to read bad print with ease. There is, too, 
though it is not so easy to make this clear, a perceptible 
decline in the retiringness of Governments. The old 
statesmen deprecated the belief that they could do much, 
loved secrecy, and, so far as they could, secluded them- 
selves from tbe people. The new statesmen, whether 
Emperors or Ministers, are eager to be in front, are 
always talking, and, as the force of the State is their 
weapon, are greatly tempted to brandish it on all 
occasions, and to promise that with this Excalibur, or if 
they are very peaceful, with this mighty ploughshare, 
they will effect all that the people want. Naturally, all 
this draws the popular attention, until at last in the 
minds of innumerable men, the State is assuming 
gigantic proportions, blotting out very completely the 
view of heaven, and interrupting that of the natural 
forces, till, to use a single but effective illustration, millions 
are confident that agriculture can be raised from de- 
pression to prosperity by a State decree ordering silver to 
be accepted at a certain ratio! The State becomes the 
Saint to which the multitude prays; and as human nature 
is slow to alter, even when moulded by universal School 
Boards, the temptation, when there is a flood to set the 
Saint out in the rain and see how he enjoys it, is 
with the multitude very keen, and if the rain becomes, 
as the Scotch minister said, “quite ridicklous,” the 
temptation is indulged. 

There is, of course, a good side to this elevation of the 
State. It ought to redevelop patriotism, and we suppose 
in the end it will, the people acquiring by degrees a new 
pride in, and a new love for, their mighty giant. The 
State, too, will do some great things for the comfort 
of the people, for education, and conceivably, though it 
has not happened yet, for the advancement of general 
morality and religious devotion. The State, too, may be 
made serenely impartial—it really is so already upon some 
points, e.g., the treatment of combinations—and may thus 
fulfil some of those functions which, in earlier ages, were 
expected from the “ Roman” Emperor, the Papacy, or the 
Sovereign who towered above his fellows. Those are, or 
may be, good results, but they must nevertheless be 
accompanied by corollaries which are not good. If the 
people expect so much from the State, or a party in 
control of the State, they will, if they do not get 
it, unquestionably be very angry, very impatient, and 
very much disposed to trust the power which they 
think irresistible, to other hands. The machine can do 
anything,—that is accepted; and if it does not do what 
is wanted, let us dismiss Engineer Brown and try 
Engineer Jones. A good deal of what is called by acute 
wirepullers “the swing of the pendulum,” is accounted 
for by that irritation, which, be it remembered, can be 
born in one year of a bad harvest, a defeated expedition, 
or a widespread mercantile crash. Mutation in opinion 
is, in fact, an unavoidable, though most inconvenient, 
result of the new developments in thought and feeling; 
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and it is one of these sudden mutations arising from irri- 
tation which is now perplexing politicians within the 
United States. There is distress almost everywhere; the 
Government can relieve any distress by fiat ; therefore, let 
ns change the Government; and lo! in the nation and the 
States, wherever the Constitution allows of change, change 
-has been effected, so widely, indeed, that it is Americans, 
and not we, who have dubbed it a “ Revolution.” 





THE SILENCE IN RUSSIA. 


Sigg eager interest felt in Russia in the first pro- 
ceedings of the young Czar is explicable enough. 
His true character is not known, and to the educated his 
true character is of the last importance. The “ black 
people” do not care, the point for them being that there 
is a Czar; but the educated class are panting for a freer 
breath, and hope that with a new Sovereign, who is also 
young, they may be enabled to draw it. They are 
utterly powerless, the only strong things in Russia being 
the Czar, the Army, and the populace; and when you 
may be sent to Siberia for an unguarded remark, the 
character of the ruler assumes for you a certain interest. 
As yet, all the symptoms are favourable. The new 
Monarch, to the surprise of the courtiers who knew sin- 
gularly little about him, is declared truly or falsely to be 
unexpectedly able, and able in the modern way,—able, for 
instance, to make a very good speech to his Council, and 
to say pretty things to the older Cabinet Ministers. He 
has nerve too. There seems no doubt whatever that he has 
walked about St. Petersburg, which to his police seems like 
going under fire, that he has attended his bride to a glove- 
shop without guards, and that on his marriage-day the 
crowd, said to have numbered six hundred thousand, was 
allowed to press on his carriage without the intervention 
-of lines of soldiery. The courage involved in making such a 
-change is perhaps born as much of thought as daring, for, 
after all, most of the Nihilists have been soldiers, and 
here is no protection for a Sovereign abroad in the streets 
like the certainty that the mob will tear an assassin limb 
from limb; but still, it is courteous and kindly to mingle 
with a worshipping people, as if distrust of them was 
impossible. Beyond the indications afforded by these 
facts nothing is certain; but in absolute Monarchies 
vossip always takes a drift, and the gossip in St. 
Petersburg is obviously that the new Czar, while he 
will guard his autocracy, is anxious if he can to pre- 
vent it from weighing more heavily than need be on 
his people. The Antouines were as absolute as Tiberius, 
but they must have been different people to live under. 
The Czar, it is said, is desirous to remedy abuses to the 
extent of his power,—i.e., so far as his decision that the 
autocracy must be preserved will allow,—and, according to 
@ rumour, for no word of which will we vouch, he has hit 
upon a plan which, by the way, he may have seen at work 
in India, and which differs from the one attributed to 
his grandfather. Alexander IL. intended to summon an 
assembly of elected Notables as a Consultative Council, 
with right of debate, but Nicholas II. believes that the 
first evil of Russia, the deadly régime of silence which 
~veighs upon the Empire, and which covers every abuse as 
snow conceals mud, may be removed by granting the Press 

.4 measure of freedom not to be diminished save by action 
of the Czar himself. The Censorship, so the story runs, 

.1s to be abolished, and the Press to be made free, as in 
Germany, that is, authorised to say anything which is not 
libellous, and which does not reflect directly upon the 

“Czar himself. That is a practical plan, no doubt, if it 
can be worked, and would in the course of five years pro- 

. duce a wonderful change in Russia. Abuses would be 
revealed unsparingly; and as there are very few abuses in 
which an autocratic Sovereign has the slightest interest, 

-many of them would gradually be removed. The question 
is, whether the bureaucracy could endure the criticism 
which would follow, whether the great officials would not 
either rage or grow timid as they often do in England, 
and whether the experiment would not prove in practice 

‘unworkable. It very nearly does in India, and the 
bureaucracy there is protected by differences of language, 
as well as by the English insensibility to criticism, the 
result of centuries of freedom. It is doubtful, too, whether 
any free Press will be able in the end to endure the 
absence of representative institutions, and the hypothesis 
#8 of course that it is not to demand them; and whether, 





after a year or two of free discussion and 

wats Se the whole subject of official compat a 
ventilated without mercy, the central authority would = 
feel compelled to bring the experiment to an eng = 
would be impossible to end it? We doubt that ‘o , 
country where the body of the people cannot read, whe : 
the soldiery are two millions, and where the a 
would regard a decree shutting up the Press as directed, 
not against them, but theirsuperiors. Still, for these very 
reasons, we cannot regard the experiment as dangerous: 
and if it succeeded, even in a degree, much of the 
evil weight of the autocracy would be removed, There 
would at least be an appeal against subordinates ; and it jg 
the subordinates who crush, not the throne. 

Is it possible, if we condition that the autocracy ig stiJ] 
to continue, to go further? Almost all Englishmen yj] 
reply that it is, and that a régime of strict law could be 
established, the Sovereign retaining his full political rights 
just, for instance, as there is a régime of law in England’ 
though Parliament is absolute, and could order the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury to be executed without any reason 
assigned. It is a little doubtful, however, whether such a 
system would not be fatal to the autocracy itself, and egpe. 
cially to its central idea that the Czar, if he chooses, can right 
every wrong. He cannot right many wrongs, if law is to be 
supreme; and to the Russian there would appear, under 
those circumstances, little reason for the autocracy itself, 
Like a native of India, he would fail to understand why, 
if the Czar remained master, he should not cancel an 
unjust or inexpedient decree of Court, or transfer an 
estate from its legal to its rightful owner, or even 
prevent or punish an oppression by a summary sentence 
to Siberia. It is possible to retain despotism, yet allow 
the law to be supreme, for Frederick the Great did it, and 
his weaker successors, down to 1848 ; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to work the combined system, and yet not deprive 
the throne of its charm, and accumulate on the Sovereign 
all the hatreds born of disappointment. Still, they 
are much easier to bear than Nihilism, and the release of 
the whole people from bureaucracy would probably impart 
a marvellous energy and variety to Russian social life, and 
set free a thousand unsuspected sources vf national well- 
being. Russia lives practically under an industrial and 
commercial, as well as a literary, censorship, and whatever 
else may flourish under that system, originality cannot. 
Now originality is perhaps the most certain and well- 
ascertained feature of the Slavic genius. 

It is often alleged that if personal liberty were secure 
in Russia, and the Press were moderately free, the Empire 
as a congeries of nationalities and races would soon become 
ungovernable; but is that quite true? Itis not necessary 
for the present to include Asiatic Russia in any reformexcept 
that of the management of the prisons, and within Euro- 
pean Ltussia, where is the nationality which is dangerous ? 
The true Russians are so overwhelmingly in a majority 
that, if they chose, they could almost eat their subjects, 
and they certainly have never betrayed when excited 
any indisposition to do it. The heretics, who are neither 
Catholics nor Jews, ask nothing except to be let alone; and 
while the Jews have no friends, and would be lost in an 
insurrection, the Poles are us powerless to create one, 
if proper precautions are taken, as the Irish. Besides, 
why should they try? They do not try in Austria, 
and we are not suggesting greater liberty than in 
Austria, or so much; while the Poles in Russia, unlike 
the Poles in Germany, are of the same race, and nearly 
of the same language, as their conquerors. With a freer 
Press they would, of course, sing and protest more freely 
and with greater effect, but under the law that would do 
little harm, and could be as tolerantly regarded by the 
autocracy as similar demonstrations are regarded in India. 
The Poles are just as dangerous under rigid compression 
as under a tolerably free system, and no one argues that 
the conscripts of Warsaw are more disobedient than the 
conscripts of Moscow or Novgorod. We are not pleading 
that the central Executive should be weakened or even 
impeded in its action, but only that the heavy pall of 
silence should be lifted a little, and that men should be 
free from the mob of petty tyrants, who in Russia are as 
great a terror to life as ever the nobles were in the feudal 
days of Germany. 

We shall see in a very few months what happens, and 
possibly nothing may happen. The reluctance of auto- 
crats to part with power soon becomes constitutional, and 
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3 ften, as in the case of the late Czar, based upon the 
# kings of a personal conscience. ‘I have been given 
this ower in trust,’ thinks the Sovereign, ‘and I must 
} eh it whole to my successors.’ The pressure of the 
pureatcracy, too, in Russia is almost irresistible, and it is 
the bureaucracy which will dread the lifting of the curtain 
of silence as to themselves and their methods. The 
total absence, moreover, of any cry for free speech 
from the millions below, except as regards their tenure 
and their arrears, must always impress a Russian Court, 
ghich knows much better than its critics how small 
a place the middle-class, which feels the silence to be so 
oppressive, plays in the total economy of the Empire. 
gtill the Czar, though he cannot be a Liberal, may feel as 
even his great-grandfather and namesake, Nicholas I., 
felt, that Russia will never reach her fullest strength until 
he can grapple with the demon of bureaucratic corruption, 
which sometimes weakens even the Army ; and the young 
Emperor has before him an awful object-lesson in the col- 
lapse of the only bureaucratic autocracy resembling his 
own. Like him, the Emperor of China reigns with the 
consent of his people ; like him, he is absolute ; like him, 
he works through a closely linked bureaucracy, protected 
by a régime of silence ; and in the hour of danger he has 
learned that the whole apparent strength of his Empire 
has been hollowed out. Russia is not in the condition of 
China, and probably never could be; for in Russia there 
js at least a belief in Christianity as an ideal; but the 
fatal teredo—official corruption—which is sinking China, 
is eating into some strong beams of the Russian Adminis- 
tration too. Czar after Czar has proclaimed that a remedy 
must be applied ; no one more loudly than Alexander III., 
and Czar after Czar has tried to apply it by personal atten- 
tion andseverity. It is nevertheless not applied; and the 
reigning Monarch is right if he believes, as he is reported 
to believe, that until there is ventilation in Russia, there 
will never be freedom from the miasma which makes all 
the departments of active life so sick and languid. After 
all, Herzen’s Kolokol, which so alarmed the whole 
bureaucracy, never deducted one jot or tittle from the 
supreme and very burdensome authority of the man who 
embodied the State. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE “DEAD HAND.” 


S far as the collateral duties of the office are con- 
cerned, Lord Roselery is an excellent Prime 
Minister. If he has no definite policy, and is following 
the lead of a divided party which he cannot control, in a 
direction which may tend he knows not whither, it must 
be remembered that when he is only called upon for a few 
felicitous phrases to grace an occasion of no political im- 
oe, he acquits himself thoroughly well. At an 
atanswill contest, he would have kissed the babies with 
an air of debonair suavity and earnest conviction that 
would have won all hearts; and now that the sacrifices 
which politicians are called upon to make on behalf of 
their party are of a different, and perhaps less trying, 
nature, he is always ready with an address on Burke, or a 
speech full of neatly turned eulogy on some living favourite, 
to show that the depth of human sympathy which a 
Radical party expects from its titular leader, is fully 
developed in his breast, in spite of his naughty horse- 
racing escapades. 

At the opening of the Bishopsgate Institute last Satur- 
day, Lord Rosebery was at his best. The joint celebra- 
ton of the opening of this establishment and of the seventy- 
fifth birthday of the Rev. William Rogers, to whose 
exertions it largely owes its existence, was an occasion 
which gave full play to his lighter and more attractive 
abilities. Any tribute, however ill-expressed, and from 
the lips of the most insignificant personage, to the 
personal qualities and practical successes of that veteran 
labourer for the good of others, would have been received 
with hearty appreciation by the gathering of his friends, 
“parishioners in the larger sense ””—of all classes and all 
denominations —who had assembled to witness this 
“crowning of the edifice.’ But Lord Rosebery’s tribute 
was very well expressed, and came from the lips of a person 
who is interesting from many points of view. He might 
perhaps have refrained, on such a completely non-contro- 
Versial occasion, from his reference to the recent School 
Board Election ; and his coupling of Mr. Rogers with 
Dean Swift was not altogether judicious ; but, as a whole, 





his speech was a kindly and sincere testimony to the 
work and merits of a man who has devoted a long life of 
uphill toil to helping others, and has found his sole 
reward in the affection and veneration of those whom he 
has benefited. 

Mr. Rogers and his works, however, are too well known 
and well appreciated to require eulogy from us. But am 
interesting side-issue was raised by the fact that, as it 
appeared from the Rector’s own words, the spacious library 
of the Bishopsgate Institute has been erected from the 
proceeds of a bequest which was originally intended to 
provide ilannel petticoats for old women. Even Lord 
Rosebery—whose veneration for antique institutions 
cannot be regarded as over-strongly developed—thought 
that this rather startling diversion required some apology. 
“You have had,” he said, “doles reaching back in date 
for centuries, which have at last been found in the nine- 
teenth century to be no longer fulfilling the beneficent 
purposes for which they were originally founded, and the 
intention of which it has therefore been found necessary to- 
revise.” After an interesting sketch of the state of 
things prevailing in England and Europe at the time 
when the bequest was founded, by way of illustra- 
tion of his argument that the world had been changed 
a good deal since then, he continued:—“I respect 
‘ancient lighis;’ but what I do not respect altogether 
so much is this,—the idea that what was fixed and 
immutable in 1481 is to remain fixed and immutable 
in 1894. In venerating what our ancestors have 
done for us and bequeathed to us, we should not too 
blindly adhere to the form, but should be willing, as far 
as light has been given us, whether ancieut or modern, to 
utilise for the benefit of those who are with us now what 
was given and founded in times long ago for their benefit 
under circumstances widely different from these.” Now 
all this is very admirable common-sense, up to a certain 
point and within certain limits. No one would dream of 
arguing in favour of the divine right of the Dead Hand 
as absolute and infallible. If a benevolent citizen had 
devised a bequest to be devoted to the better lighting of 
his native town or parish, and had happened to specify 
in his will that oil should be used as an illuminant, 
as an improvement on the inefficient candles which. 
had been chiefly in vogue in his day, it would 
be carrying our respect for the testator’s wishes to 
an altogether absurd length, if we refused to hearken 
to the proposals of an Electric Lighting Company 
which offered to send in an estimate of the cost. 
of applying the results of modern scientific research to 
the object which was desired by the original benefactor. 
Such a reductio ad absurdum is hardly necessary to expose 
the impossibility of a system under which all the money 
left by pious penitents—that masses might be said, to all 
eternity, for their souls—would still have to be devoted to 
this purpose. But there is much to be said for the con- 
tention that monies devised for a set and specified 
purpose, should, if in the course of ages that particular 
purpose no longer deserved or needed the benefits of such 
a legacy, be still allowed to flow as far as possible in the 
direction, if not in the identical channel, to which they 
were turned by the man who owned and bequeathed them. 
It is often inevitable that bequests should be diverted in: 
modo, but as long as there is any object, worthy of 
charitable help, at all kindred in nature to that which the 
founder of an ancient dole regarded as desirable, it is 
wanton Vandalism to divert such benefactions in re, 
and alter their whole character. To take monies left 
for saying masses, and use them, while there are any 
religious institutions left in need of funds, for the 
furtherance of technical education, or any other such 
purely secular purpose, would be sheer robbery. What 
we have to aim at in reorganising charitable bequests, is 
to devote them as far as possible to purposes which the 
testator, were he making his will to-day, would be most 
likely to favour. Of course, it is always a very difficult 
thing to decide what any dead man would say on any 
current topic. An undergraduate debating society not 
long ago argued into the small hours as to whether 
Thomas Carlyle would or would not have supported Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, and the debate was only 
broken up by the discovery that neither the mover 
nor the opposer had read a word of the writings of 
the author whose views they were endeavouring to apply 
to the problems of to-day. But even if they had known 
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every sentence by heart, from the beginning of Sartor 
Resartus to the end of the Latter Day Pamphlets, the ques- 
tion would still have admitted of argument. However, the 
wishes of a testator usually present a rather less recondite 
problem. In the case in point, for instance, what more 
definite lead could we desire than the fact that the object 
expressly specified was flannel petticoats ? Evidently the 
legator was a person of kindly heart, but deficient circula- 
tion, who liked his creature comforts, and wished, good 
soul, that the poor women of the parish—in which perhaps 
he had got together his riches—should never feel the keen 
tooth of the winter wind as long as his legacy should 
survive. And now he is turning in his grave on dis- 
covering that he has become an incitement to desultory 
reading. No doubt, in this particular instance, there 
were circumstances which rendered such a metamorphosis 
justifiable. Mr. Rogers would not bave won the affection 
of all and sundry, if he had not been a human being first, 
and an educational enthusiast afterwards. There is no 
fear of his having endowed his Institute at the expense 
of the poor of his parish. But it should not be for- 
gotten that such acts as these, unless they are not only 
justifiable but inevitable, are always dangerous, in- 
asmuch as they tend to check living persons from 
devising bequests for purposes which they happen to 
favour. A benevolent Dives of to-day will be inclined 
to pause before leaving a fund to be devoted to the 
spreading of instruction in practical cookery, if he feels 
that his money is likely to be diverted, in the course of a 
few generations, to the provision of free flying-machines 
for indigent cripples. And it is a pity that such legacies 
should be discouraged, for a man can find no better and 
more satisfactory means of disposing of his superfluous 
wealth at his death than in furthering some cause to which 
he has devoted his energies in his lifetime, while the 
wrong done to those who were originally intended to 
benefit by bequests which are thus distorted, is very serious. 
For instance, in recent years a good deal of money devised 
for the better education of the lower middle-classes has 
been seized and devoted to the instruction of the children 
of artisans, with the result that the lower middle-class is 
the worst educated portion of the community, and will 
remain so, because no one in his senses would leave money 
for their enlightenment, with this tendency at work before 
his eyes. All diversions of bequests should be made as 
far as possible in the direction of objects of a kindred 
character with that favoured by the original testator, and 
no diversion of any sort should be allowed until after the 
lapse of many years, centuries if possible; so that those 
ne leave legacies may at least feel that their wishes will 
be carried out for some time. The abuse of the power 
of the Dead Hand is ridiculous; but if it is not allowed to 
have some use, future generations are likely to find them- 
selves altogether at a loss for such assistance. 








A DREAM SUGGESTED BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, in his lecture, delivered last 
Saturday, on the senses and intellect of animals, suggests 

that there may be numbers of sights and sounds visible and 
audible to different organisations from our own which are not 
visible and audible to us, and conversely, that there may be 
many visible to us which are not visible or audible to them. 
For example, he has satisfied himself that ants do not hear 
any of the noises which seem to us the most exciting and 
distracting, while it is perfectly possible that they may hear 
many of which we take no sort of account at all. That sug- 
gests a new world of possibilities that, though it may be 
perfectly unreal, may be also quite worth dreaming abont. 
We know, for instance, perfectly well that the vibrations 
which produce vision when striking on our retina are of 
the same general nature, though not of the same length, as 
those which produce the sensation of heat, and that again, 
those which produce the most powerfal chemical effects on a 
photographic plate are of the same kind, though at a different 
end of the spectrum from those which produce the most 
intense light. Why, then, might there not be organisations 
which see best by the help of those vibrations proceeding from 
a luminous body by virtue of which our eyes see least, and hear 
best, though originating in disturbances in that body which are 
qnite inaudible tous? We know that our retina is only affected 
by undulatious which are transmitted at the enormons velocity 


of one hundred andeighty-seven thousand milesin a second, be ‘ 
are there not also in all probability a multitude of much Ae 
undulations transmitted from every luminous body, and ts 
may not these produce the impression we cali vision ~ 
organisations different from our ownP Indeed, why is it not 
perfectly possible that there may be creatures which gee }; 
the vibrations by which we only hear, and hear by those 2 
which we see P—see the roll of the thunder, and hear the flash 
of the lightning, which both come from the same source 
hear first what we see first, and see last what we hear last— 
so that they may be stunned by what strikes us blind, ang 
blinded by the explosion of the sun’s gases or the roar of onr 
own cataracts. There seems to be no final reason why that 
which awakes in us one kind of impression should not awake 
in other creatures a different kind. There may even he 
eyes which perceive and register what we call sounds, and 
ears which give the impression of a face and figure and 
motion where we have none but that of the sound of a Voice ; 
—or, again, which call up the vision of a river where we only 
hear the bubbling of its waters or the rush of its cataracts, 
There seems to be no final reason why the kind of vibra. 
tion which is audible to us should not be visible to other 
organisations, and why the kind which is visible to us should 
not be audible to other organisations. Why might not 
sonata or an oratorio summon a glowing sunset, or a magni. 
ficent landscape, before organs different from our own, and 
why might not what is a picture-gallery to us, be to them a 
concert ora chorus? Nay, may we not go further still, ang 
suppose that there may be organisations to which what we 
call audible vibrations are both audible and visible; ang 
similarly, what we call colours are not only colours, but also 
sounds? Why should not the roar of the lion or the scream 
of the jackal produce both the impressions which they pro. 
duce on our ears, and also some exciting impressions of 
another kind, of which we are quite incapable, when they 
strike on organs which embrace a larger range of visual 
sensitivenessP It is at least quite conceivable that the same 
vibrations should result in both seeing and hearing for those 
whose ears are sensitive to the rapid vibrations of the ether 
as well as to the slow vibrations of the air. If there were 
ears which could hear what we call light, why might not the 
morning stars be heard singing together in the concert of 
thanksgiving of which the poetry of the book of Job tells ug, 
and why should not what has been called the music of the 
spheres be as audible to other beings as the glory of a 
starlight night is visible to us? 


Mr. Cornish tells us, as a consequence of his musical 
experiments at the Zoological Gardens, that “the Indian 
wolf showed signs of extreme and abject fear” when the 
violin was played, and even when it was played behind 
the cage and out of his sight, and that he then retired to 
the railing in front, as far as possible from the music. If 
that be so, why should not there be some significance 
in these sounds to wolves of which we are not only not 
aware, but incapable of being made aware, because they 
have not the same significance to us? Why should not 
these sounds betray to wolves that which might really affect 
them injuriously, though it does not affect us atall? May 
there not be some close analogy between the sounds of the 
violin and signs of flood or tempest, which we do not, and 
could not, perceive in the notes at all? There are evidently 
creatures which receive notice of an earthquake long before 
man receives any such notice. Why should not that notice 
come in vibrations which we can neither hear nor see, but which 
are either as visible or audible, or both as visible and as audible, 
to them, as the sounds to which the ants are deaf are often 
painfully audible to us P 


Again, in what physiologists now call the hypnotic state, 
it is clear that the commands issued even from afar by one who 
had produced that hypnotic state, and even by others to whom 
he has transmitted his authority, are heard and obeyed. We 
have no notion how they are so heard and obeyed. But it is 
clear that what is audible or visible to one organ ina state 
artificially produced by what we call the hypnotic trance 
without in the least knowing what it means, might well be 
audible or visible to a differently constituted organ in its 
natural state. And therefore it is not at all impossible that 
there are in existence organs which convey to other creatures, 





without any hypnotising, those same messages which only 
become articulate to us under conditions which resemble the 
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ndden giving out of what is called “latent heat” by the 
h sicists. But if any one supposes that what is now estab- 
aed as “thought-reading,” is due to the carrying of a new 
kind of quasi-electric message through the ether, and that the 
exercise of a strong volition renders this thought-reading 

ible—so that an organisation properly qualified for the 
arpose, as & bypnotiser’s may be supposed to be, can, as it 
oS speak toa distant friend by force of will alone without 
uttering any audible sound,—we do not know to what develop- 
ments this kind of sympathetic whispering might not lead. 
Apparently, even organisations not naturally qualified for 
thought-reading, may, by the help of the hypnotiser, be 
artificially rendered sensitive to these more or less sub- 


conscious communications, so as to result in actions which | 


would ordinarily be interpreted as proceeding from a know- 
ledge of what happened at a distance, and far out of the 
hearing or sight of the person who appears to be influenced 
by that knowledge. In other words, on this theory of the 
phenomena, vibrations of the ether, which would otherwise 
be lost upon a man, may, by careful preparation, gain 
access to him, just as vibrations of sound, which are 
otherwise lost, are so preserved by the telephone as to 
be audible within two or three hundred miles. Now, if 
by what we usually call a mere moral effort, a thought, 
or even a sentence, can be directed to a given brain, just 
as the apparatus of the telephone directs it, there is no par- 
ticular reason why some means should not be found of inter- 
cepting some of the instinctive communications between one 
of the lower animals and another, so as to tap them in the 
same way in which an electrician at an intermediate point, 
taps the electric cable of a message intended for a more 
distant goal. And so the fairy-story fancy that a man 
might be so endowed as to overhear the conversations of 
insects or birds, might be realised. All these speculations 
are, of course, pure dreams, but they are dreams which 
are suggested as not altogether impossible, by the extra- 
ordinary extension of the possibilities of a vibrating ether, 
accepted by the science of our own day. To the generation 
which has become familiar with the phonograph and thought- 
reading, it will hardly seem a sheer impossibility that we 
might one day be able to arrest and decipher the less intricate 
messages of purely instinctive import which pass between 
the ants of a single nest, or the rooks of a single rookery, or 
the chimpanzees of a single family. Indeed the last feat has, 
according to an American naturalist, been partially accom- 
plished already by the help of the phonograph, though not 
by virtue of anything analogous to the thought or feeling 
reading between man and man. 





THE ESCAPE OF FATHER ROSSIGNOLI. 


OME twenty-seven years ago a German philosopher, who 
was also a novelist, Herr Raabe, endeavoured to think 

out the fate which would most certainly anneal a man, 
so that having, as it were, touched bottom, he would 
never thenceforward be dismayed or even disturbed at 
anything that could befall him. The fate he thought 
of for a German gentleman was ten years of savery in 
Darfur under the burning sun and the whip of a greedy 
and hideous Soudanese taskmistress. The man who had 
lived through that and survived would never, he thought, 
dread anything, not even ridicule or the Prussian police. 
That fate has since befallen many European gentlemen cap- 
tured by the Mahdi in Khartoum, and it has, we fear, proved 
to most of them little less terrible than the sarcastic novelist 
imagined. Many have died, a few have embraced Mahomme- 
danism, a few others have risked all the dangers of the 
desert and reached Egypt, and a few more have lived on 
broken-spirited, and from their submissiveness obtained some 
slight alleviation of their lot. Among the latter was a 
blue-eyed monk, Father Rossignoli, an Italian, or rather an 
Austrian monk of Italian descent, who, though he refused to 
be converted, adopted an Arab name, and, after great suf- 
fering and repeated whippings, earned by a reluctance 
to enter the mosques, was permitted to earn his living 
as a waiter at a coffee-sshop in Omdurman. He had made 
no effort to escape, being either a timid man, or one 
physically weak, and had probably given up hope, when, 
thirteen years after his capture, an “ Arab” visitor, a 
half-caste, that is, nearly black, but of a true Arab 





tribe, slid into his band a card on which was written, in 
the hand of an Archbishop, “ Your deliverance is at hand. 
Trust in God, and come home.” His brethren had never 
forgotten him; they had heard of his survival from some 
escaped nuns; they had moved the British authorities in 
Egypt; and Major Wingate, head of the Intelligence De- 
partment, had found an agent willing to risk the dangerous 
adventure. This man, Abdullah Omar, of the tribe of the 
Ababdes, inspired by the hope of a great reward, or that 
love of daring expeditions in which some Asiatics rival the 
most dare-devil Englishmen, had forced his way to Omdur- 
man after months of adventure, during which he was once 
imprisoned and once compelled to marry, and after a long 
search, had found Father Rossignoli waiting on the guests in 
his café. Moved by the message, by the relief from despair, 
and probably by some sense of duty to his order, the Father 
consented to run the risk, which for him was nothing less 
than that of death by impalement, crucifixion, or the lash, 
and placed himself at Abdullah the Ababde’s disposal. He 
feigned sickness to obtain a day or two’s leave, quitted 
Omdurman, and joined his guide and protector a few miles 
outside the city. Then commenced a journey which, if we 
could only obtain a full narrative of its incidents, would 
probably be found to surpass in interest any expedition 
that Mr. Rider Haggard ever described or invented. The 
people of the desert had grown suspicious, and there is ina 
Mussulman country little possibility of hiding a Christian. 
Even when he is not blue-eyed, little peculiarities of manner, 
of language, and of colour, are sure, sooner or later, to betray 
him ; and once betrayed, there is no escape, save killing the 
betrayer, from immediate arrest. Father Rossignoli was de- 
tected even as he crossed the river, and though Abdullah 
managed to conceal him, probably by the aid of some of 
his wife’s relatives, for he had, as we have said, while on his 
journey to Omdurman, married to avert suspicion, he him- 
self was arrested by the soldiery, detained for eleven days, and 
only released on payment of heavy bribes. Once at liberty, 
however, Abdullah recommenced his task, purchased a camel, 
mounted Father Rossignoli before him, and, after a ride of 
ten days and nights, during which the strength of the unhappy 
Father gave way, and he was held by bis guide upon the 
beast for hours at a time, they reached Assouan in safety, and 
saw the uniforms of white officers and Egyptian soldiers. 
With death behind him at every stride—for the flight had 
been discovered, and orders issued for his seizure—scarcely 
fed, with a frame fatigued beyond endurance, the worthy 
monk was received into an abode of comparative luxury, 
where his first act was naturally to proclaim the heroism of 
his guide. He will, we imagine, never suffer again, for he will 
not again tempt the desert; and no suffering, we agree with 
the author of “ Abou Telfan,” short of recapture, will ever 
again seem to him anything but trivial. Hunger, thirst, in- 
sult, threats, fatigue, imprisonment, or terror of death, the 
Father has tried them all, and must, as he endures, enjoy the 
difference between anything Europe can inflict and the 
horrors which he had encountered and survived as a slave for 
thirteen years in the depths of the Soudan. Beside that ex- 
perience all experiences must seem light; and in the memory 
of that protracted lesson every lesson must be a source 
rather of joy than resignation. 


That Abdullah, the Ababde, will receive the stipulated 
reward and rise high in favour with his department, are 
matters of course; but we hope that the Emperor of Austria, 
or the King of Italy, or our own Sovereign, may find for him 
some decoration, so that when his children tell the story they 
may have something tangible to show, and so prove to the 
incredulous that their ancestor’s energy and devotion were 
thought to be admirable even by the great ones of the earth. 
No soldier of a forlorn hope could have displayed more 
courage; no European gentleman, however high his character, 
more devotion to his duty; and those are qualities which in 
a half-caste Arab should be repaid in the praise that is 
to him, as it were, the breath of life. Of the courage, it 
is perhaps needless to say too much, for both Arabia and the 
Soudan breed brave men, and when the will of an Asiatic 
closes on a decision, he can compel himself, even when he is 
not brave, to do that upon which his inner mind has resolved. 
If Abdullah had determined to reach Omdurman, measuring 
his length the whole way, as Indian fakirs do, he most as- 
suredly would not have desisted until death had come to his 
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relief. It is inflexibility rather than courage that sus- 
tains a man in such an expedition, and it was inflexi- 
bility of purpose which gave Abdullah the power to 
ride for ten days and nights on an overladen camel, 
holding up a man in whom the breath of life seemed 
departing from fatigue. But to the fidelity, how is it 
possible to give over-praise? Nothing bound Abdullah the 
Ababde to be faithful in this fashion, even to the death. No 
‘one would have known had he left Father Rossignoli in 
Berber, or betrayed him to the soldiers, or dropped him from 
the camel, and returned alone to report to Major Wingate 
that he had rescued the prisoner, but, alas! at the moment of 
success had been defeated by his Fate. The fugitive was no 
friend of his, no brother, no guest; he might indeed, as a 
Mussulman, have thought that in liberating a Christian 
“ shaven-crown” from Mussulmans, he was guilty either of a 
treachery or a theft. And the treachery would not have 
hurt his conscience, either; there is the astonishing part 
of it. Abdullah the Ababde would probably, if he saw 
fit, sell Major Wingate, or his own kinsman, or his own 
chief, without a wince or a scruple,—perhaps even boast 
of his achievement as a most creditable proof of his 
intellect and his adroitness. And yet, having decided to be 
faithful, he was faithful to a point at which bribes and 
threats and sufferings and fears of death, and even religious 
doubts, were to his inflexible determination as the idle wind. 
If he died he died; but till he died, the blue-eyed Christian 
foredoomed to hell should be carried onward in safety to the 
place at which he had promised that he should be delivered 
ap. That is the point—the dual nature of Asiatics—which, 
as it seems to us, no traveller, no police Magistrate, 
no European teacher of a thousand students, has ade- 
quately explained. We all say that Asiatics are treacherous 
in comparison with Europeans, and we all say truly; but 
there is another truth beside that. There is not a man 
among all these treacherous races who does not admit that 
fidelity is nobler than cunning, who will not on occasion be 
faithful, or who, having resolved to be faithfal, will not be 
faithful against bribes, or torture, or death. There were re- 
peated cases during the Indian Mutiny, in which white men, 
compelled to seek protection, saw in the Indian’s face a 
struggle between treachery and fidelity; but there was not 
one in which fidelity having been promised, the protector 
subsequently shrank. Macaulay describes in glowing language 
the power which the Englishman derives among treacherous 
races from his fidelity to his word; but is his word better 
than that of the low-caste carrier who, having agreed to carry 
a bag of treasure for hundreds of miles, will, unless inter- 
rupted by death, infallibly carry it safe to its destination ? 
‘There is an emotion, a thought, a resolve, under the influence 
of which an Asiatic is as faithful as the most faithful of 
Europeans, or even more s0, for he is less to be coerced by 
pain; and if its source could but be discovered, the two 
colours might, for the first time in the ages, understand one 
another. The secret remains a secret however; the wisest 
European getting no farther than an ability to say that such 
and such a promise made by such a man will certainly be 
‘kept. Major Wingate probably knew that of Abdullah 
the Ababde when he started on his quest, with a certainty 
that was unshakeable, and probably also could not have 
given a reason for the faith that was in him which would have 
even convinced himself. Arabs have broken oaths on the 
Koran, vows by their fathers’ graves, the most sacred of all 
promises, and yet theré is not an Arab in the world who, 
choosing to be faithful, may not be relied on like a dog, to 
death and beyond it. It is a mystery of goodness, but it is 
there; and when it is found, as in this adventure, it seems to 
lose up the chasm which shuts off the Oriental from the 
comprehension of the European. It has some relation to the 
terrible freedom of the Oriental will and the force with which 
it can develop itself; but what the relation is we shall not 
now until the tongue of some Asiatic philosopher who is 
also a man of the world, is fully unloosed. At present, he 
would only tell us that duality is the nature of Man, which is 
precisely what the Northerner, who thinks of the Northerner 
as the only Man, is eager to deny. It is not the nature of 
Man at all, but only of some races; and it presents to other 
races a problem which the most experienced among them 
refuse even to try to solve. 
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ANIMALS’ BEDS. 


77 0 ag ; ’ . 
* [“ Some cne has been lying on my bed,” said the father of 
And some oue has been lying on my bed,” said the mother bear 


“Some one is] sing in my bed,” said the little bear.—olg Fairy-tale 


HOSE who see the starlings going to bed by thousand 
in the ilexes on the island in the St. James’s Park Pond, 
must wonder why it is that birds which make such elaborate 
nests for their young, never seem to think of making beds for 
themselves to sleep in on these chilly nights. This Contradic 
tion is the more surprising because many animals do make, 
or own, or appropriate beds. Some, like the Prairie-dogg, 
make a fresh one every night; and almost all that possess 
a bed at all, are vastly fussy, important, jealous, ang 
particular about this their only article of household furniture. 
No one can have failed to notice how particular children are 
about their beds,—how much they object to have them’ 
altered, how they insist on their being “ made” in their own’ 
way, and how they carry their newest and most valued 
possessions up to bed with them, and poke them away under 
the blankets and pillows. Animals do exactly the same. 
and a pet dog which has the run of a whole house during 
the day, and is on the friendliest terms with master 
and servants, often makes the most ridiculous fusg if any 
one touches the box or basket in which it sleeps. Like 
children, or the old women who hide sovereigns and bap}. 
notes in the mattresses, the dogs bave nearly always a 
small hoard of very old dry bones hidden away in their bed,' 
in the straw or under a rug, as the case may be, and think it 
necessary to make a show of the fiercest displeasure if any one 
comes near, who might carry their savings away. They seem 
to have a provident instinct, like the little boy whose fears were 
so aroused by the rumoured announcement that a “general | 
fast” was to be held, that he hid away bits of bread and 
cheese in the linings of the family coach, and in his own and hig 
sisters’ beds. Prairie-dogs ought to take the place of the stupid 
guinea-pigs as pets, if only because they throw away their old 
bed every day, and make a new one. The sight of the prairie. 
dogs making up their beds these winter afternoons is the 
funniest scene in the Zoo. There are several sets of these 
genial little fellows in the Gardens, two or three in a cage,’ 
each of which is supplied with a sleeping-box in one corner, | 
while every other day a few handfuls of fresh straw are 
put in. In the morning, the prairie-dogs carry every 
bit of their last night’s bed out of the box, and throw 
it out into the cage. They then eat their breakfast, and 
spend the day in playing about, staring visitors out of 
countenance, cramming long pieces of straw into their mouths 
and pouches, and nibbling carrots. About 3 o’clock, now 
that the days are short, they suddenly recollect that they 
have not made their beds, and at once set to work in a 
hurry to get it done before dark. As the closing-bell rings at 
dusk, and that is the moment at which the prairie-dogs 
earnestly desire to be in bed, it almost seems, to any one who 
watches them, as if they knew the time and were waiting 
for the “curfew” before turning in. But bed-making with 
them is a very serious matter. Common straw, dragged 
in just as it is, does not suit them at all. It has all to be cut 
up to a certain length, and then carried in in bundles and 
“made up” inside. Each prairie-dog sits up on end, and 
crams straw into its mouth in a most dreadful hurry, holding 
the straws across and breaking them off on each side with its 
paws, exactly as sewing-maids indulge in the bad habit of 
“breaking cotton with their teeth.” As soon as the prairie 
dog has filled its mouth till it cannot hold any more, it drops 
on all-fours and gallops off into the sleeping-box, arranges the 
cut straw, and rushes out again for a fresh supply. Each 
seems to watch the others severely, as they sit up straw- 
cutting to see that they do not shirk. From time to time they 
all jump into the air and bark, as if suddenly projected 
upwards by a spring in the boards of the floor. Dormice also 
make beds, though they are not so particular as the prairie- 
dogs about a change of blankets. When wild, they often fit 
a roof to an old bird’s-nest, and fill the inside with moss and 
wool, in which they curl up and sleep through the winter. 
But when kept in a warm house, the bed only needs to be 
provided. The best selection of bedding by a dormouse 
which the writer has known was made by one which had 
escaped, and remained for some weeks in the house before 
being recaptured. When winter wraps were once more 
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— 
coming into season, some jackets were taken ont of a drawer, 


and under the astrachan collar of one of these the dormouse 
was found fast asleep, in a bed which it had nibbled out in 
the cloth, with the fur on the top fora blanket. Another and 
much larger hibernating animal—the badger—takes a quantity 
‘of grass in to make its bed in the winter, and removes this 
when it comes out more freely in the spring. But the oddest 
fancy of the badger in bed is that it actually sleeps on its head. 
Thisis true, in any case, of one of the Zoo badgers. Twice, when 
the straw in which he buries himself has been moved, we have 
‘seen him, not curled up on his side, but with the top of 
its fat head on the ground, and the rest of its body curled 
over it, as if it had fallen asleep in the middle of turning 


head over heels. 


As a rule it is only petted domestic animals that are 
“faddy” about their beds. Many of these are as par- 
‘ticular about the arrangement of their beds as the old 
‘tnabob” at St. Ronan’s Well, who drilled the house. 
‘maid into adjusting his mattresses to the proper angle of 
inclination. We have seen a little dachshund which would 
‘not go to her basket until the blanket had been held to the 
‘hall-stove. This she required to be done in summer as well 
‘as winter, though the stove was not lighted. A spaniel, kept 
in a stable, used always to leave its kennel to sleep with 
‘the horse. Hounds make a joint bed on the bench after 
'a long ran, lyin; back to back, and so supporting one 
‘another. But sporting dogs should have proper beds made 
‘like shallow boxes with sloping sides. They are far more 
‘rested in the morning than if simply left to lie on straw. 
This was noted by a clever old Devonshire clergyman, 
‘a great sportsman, who observed that his best retrieving- 
‘spaniel used always to get into an empty wheelbarrow to 
‘sleep when tired. The dog’s bed should be a rough repro- 
‘duction of the barrow, without the wheel. Foxes are very 
‘careful to find acomfortable bed by day. Their round “ forms” 
in the long grass are made well sheltered from the wind, often 
in the bottom of a pit or hollow, unlike those of the hares, which 
‘are oval, and on a hill-side. The crown of a pollard-tree they 
like even better. The prettiest fox’s bed the writer has ever 
‘seen was under a, dog-rose bush, which grew on a little circle 
‘of sound ground in a rushy marsh. Two foxes were curled 
‘up under it, enjoying the winter sun; and as all the rushes 
‘and the rose-bush were white with hoar-frost, the momentary 
‘glimpse of the foxes in bed was as pretty as it was unex- 
‘pected. The poet Cowper’s cat, the ‘Pensive Selima,’ was not 
‘alone in her taste for making a bed in such odd places as water- 
ing-pots and open drawers. Cats are the most obstinately 
‘capricious, in their fancies about their beds, of any domestic 
creature. They will follow a particular rug or shawl from 
room to room, if it be removed, in order to sleep on it, or 
insist on the use of one chair, until they get their way, and 
then for some reason take a fancy to another. The cleanliest 
of all animals, anything newly washed or very fresh and 
bright, strikes them as just the thing for a bed. A nicely 
‘aired newspaper lying on the floor or in a chair, or linen fresh 
from the wash, is almost irresistible. Outdoor cats seek a 
\warm as well as a tidy bed. The writer was once much 
surprised, when passing through a large shipbuilding yard, to 
see a cat fast asleep, lying, it seemed, on a muddy path. But 
ithe spot which the cat had selected for its couch was one at 
which a hot steam-pipe passed under the road, and the mud 
was there baked into a warm, dry cake, which made not only 
a clean but an artificially heated sleeping-place. But the 
oddest taste in beds developed by a cat, was that enter- 
tained by a very highly bred grey Angora, which was 
justly petted and admired by the family in which it 
lived. For some months it would only sleep in or upon 
a hat, if such could be found, ladies’ hats being preferred. 
If it could discover one with the inside uppermost, it would 
We inside it. If not, such was its love for this form of couch, 
ft would curl itself round the brim, and with its long, furry 
tailand pliant body made a fine winter trimming to a summer 
hat. By some accident, a drawer in which all the “summer” 
hats had been disposed for the winter was left open for some 
days, after which it was discovered that all the hats had been 
tried in turn, the cat having finally selected one adorned with 
white laburnum flowers, which never recovered from the “iron- 
ing” to which it had been subjected. Even the animals of the 
farm have certain preferences in their sleeping arrangements. 
Cattle and sheep, when left out to “lie rough,” always sleep 


| under trees to avoid the dew; and sheep, if there is no such 
cover available, lie on the highest, and consequently the 
driest, ground. Horses seem less particular, though they 
have curious fancies as to their bed-litter in stables. It would 
be interesting to know what is the horse’s point of view as to 
the substitution of “ moss-litter ” for straw, which the rise in 
the price of the latter has brought into such general use. 
But perhaps the hardier animals are right. A rise in the 
“standard of comfort” is not an unmixed blessing even to 
their owners. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
een 
THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION IN SOUTHWARK. 
[To tue Eprror or Tux “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In commenting on the election results in the Spectator 
of November 24th, you say that Southwark was “expected to 
show the deepest secularist bias.” I confess I am at a loss to 
know what you mean by this statement. An analysis of the 
voting shows that only three hundred and eighty persons 
voted for the “Secularist,”—the smallest number ever polled 
in Southwark for such a candidate. The three Progressive 
candidates stood for simple Bible teaching, without circulars 
or tests, and the total votes recorded for them exceeded 
twenty-six thousand, while Mr. Diggle’s candidates received 
less than twenty thousand, and the Roman Catholic priest 
less than seven thousand. 

Although I was bespattered with plenty of ecclesiastical 
and theological mud during the contest, I was particularly care- 
ful not to make any attack upon the religious convictions of any 
section of the community. I pleaded for the Christianity 
that inspires life and builds up character as the only 
Christianity suited for children in public elementary schools. 
T have tried all along to do just what you advocate in your 
note: “To render any attempt to anticipate with young 
children a religious teaching appropriate only to the elder 
children, difficult or impossible.” All sorts of people now 
agree that the Circular is foolish and useless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. CopeLaAnD BowIE. 

School Boar’ Offices, November 27th. 

[ We do not believe that the Circular was meant to apply to 
the younger children. There are many children in the schools 
to which it could apply, and it was perfectly right to take the 
opinion of the ratepayers on the character of the religious 
instruction to be given to them.—Eb. Spectator.] 











MR. GIFFEN: HIS SERVICES AND OPINIONS. 
(To tHe Eprtror or THE ** SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—I cordially sympathise with what you say (in the 
Spectator of November 24tb) of Mr. Giffen’s services to the 
State, and their scanty recognition by successive Adminis- 
trations. If the practice prevailed of sending to the Upper 
Chamber men whose experience and capacity fitted them to 
sit in a Court of Appeal framed to determine public questions 
on their merits, where could there be found an officer fitter to 
become a life Peer than Mr. Giffen ? 

But to my mind, the neglect of his merits is a less serious 
injustice than the neglect of his advice. This experienced 
financier, who gives the community, as you justly say, light 
upon the weightiest subjects on which they require informa- 
tion, has declared that in latter years Ireland has contributed 
twice her proper share to the Imperial Exchequer. “ Ireland,” 
he says, “while constituting only about a twentieth part of 
the United Kingdom in resources, nevertheless pays a tenth 
or eleventh of the taxes. Ireland ought to pay about 
£3,500,000; she pays nearly £7,000,000.” Another financial 
critic commenting on Mr. Giffen, adds that “Ireland, the 
poorest country in Earope, pays into the Imperial Exchequer 
one-sixth of her annual income, while Great Britain, the 
richest country in the world, pays just one twelfth.” 

England is rich enough to pay her just debts, and honest 
enough, I trust, to desire to pay them. When the head of 
the statistical department, a man altogether apart from 
politics, utters a judgment like this, ought it not to bear 
practical fruits? Is it just that Ireland should continue to 
bear double her share of the public burden of the Empire; 
and if it be not just, who will give her relief? I do not see 
any proposal to this effect among the competing programmes 
of gentlemen ambitious to rule the State. May I venture to 
inquire what the Spectator considers fitting to be done with 
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the deliberate opinion of an expert lixe Mr G.ffen, who is 
head of the department entitled to solve such financial pro- 
blems P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villa Guillory, Nice, November 26th. C. GAVAN DurrFry. 
[Wonld not a similar calculation show that Cornwall or 
Merioneth paid too much P—Ep. Spectator. } 





MRS. GASKELL’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
_ ,—In your notice of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Collected Works,” in 
the Spectator of November 17th, you seem to think that Mrs. 
Gaskell followed in George Eliot’s footsteps, whereas it was 
yuite the other way, as Mrs. Gaskell was the older writer of 
the two, being George Eliot’s senior by nine years, She was 
born in 1810; George Eliot in 1819. You say Mrs. Gaskell 
could lay no claim to rank with either George Eliot or Miss 
Austen; “that there was something about her of the imitative 
faculty; that she read and pondered on the great masters of 
fiction, and accumulated some of their fancies and methods 
in her own receptive and reproductive mind.” This assertion 
in so far as it regards Mrs. Gaskell’s study of George Eliot, 
cannot be borne out by facts. George Eliot, in a letter to 
Mrs. Gaskell just after the publication of “ Adam Bede” (the 
letter is given in extenso in Mr. Cross’s Life), speaks of her 
modes of looking at life as being largely influenced by “ Cran- 
ford” and the earlier chapters of “ Mary Barton.” At this 
time, Mrs. Gaskell occupied a high place in literature, having 
written three of her best books, while George Eliot was com- 
paratively unknown. Mrs. Gaskell died either in 1866 or 1867, 
before George Eliot had attained the meridian of her fame. 
Excuse me for pointing out this error, but it seems hardly fair 
to represent Mrs. Gaskell as failing in originality, when, in 
fact, she was the originator, not the follower, of one who sub- 
sequently outstripped her.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Milton Lodge, Ventnor. CATHERINE JANE HAuiiLron, 





“THE YELLOW BOOK.” 
[To THe Epitor oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ W. G. H.,” is mistaken in attri- 
buting the lines he quotes,— 
« And yet, 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret,’ 


to Mr. John Davidson. They are from Miss A. A. Procter’s 
“Legend of Provence,” and certainly bear a great resemblance 
to Tennyson’s lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW OF “THE YELLOW Boox.” 








POETRY. 


RUBINSTEIN : AN IMPRESSION. 

WaeEre Piccadilly’s torrent meets a weir 
By crowded portals in the sultry air, 
Once moving with the stream, my eyes met there 
A Sphinx-like countenance, prophetic, rare. 

*T was strange amidst so much 

Of life to ask what touch 
Had printed on those lips the look they bear. 


The head was held erect, impassive, wise; 
The witness unto grief was in the eyes, 
Withdrawn from sense, twin, dumb, grey mysteries ; 
He moved like one whom sleep doth mesmerise, 
Who neither sees nor hears 
Things near; while in his ears 
Perchance old Ocean sings low lullabies. 
O Rubinstein! enchantment’s wild, sweet note 
You pour thro’ strings like bird from living throat. 
Deep elemental calm, grief’s antidote, 
Breathes thro’ your thunder’s passion tones that float 
On wings of melody 
When your hands lingeringly 
To Sound and Art their magic powers devote. 





Thus yesterday ; but even then in store wee 
Was felt to-day’s refrain of Nevermore. 
The bitter-sweet of Song unique is o’er; 
Writ in no book is Rubinstein’s Tone-lore. 
Death’s frozen kiss has sealed 
What Art to you revealed 
And made your eyes so'strange eight years before. 
BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH. 
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BOOKS, 


THE LIFE OF MRS. AUGUSTUS ORAVEN® 

The Story of a Sister receives in these volames its fullest com. 
mentary and its most impressive illustration. Probably never 
before that remarkable book was given to the world, had we seen 
a picture of the full inner working of the Catholic faith on the 
life of a whole family up to the time when the father ana 
mother were taken from it, and the younger members had 
either died or reached maturity in mind and purpose. What 
gave that remarkable story the interest and glamour of a 
romance, was the singularly cloge interweaving of the passion 
of the heart with the passion of the soul, in the story of 
Albert’s and Alexandrine’s marriage, of Alexandrine’s con. 
version to the faith of an exalted and devoted Catholic, ang 
of Albert’s death. But with that story was inextricably 
mixed up that of Eugenie’s and Olga’s equally, if not more. 
than equally, spiritual growth, and the surrender of their! 
young and happy lives to the divine summons which called. 
them from the world. Never before has the picture of such. 
a happy group of eager lives and willing deaths in the heart 
of a single family, whether in the inmost core of the Catholic 
or of any other faith, been given to the world; but it left 
one of that beautiful group of minds,—and that, perhaps, the. 
strongest it contained,—still surviving in the fullness of ite 
vigour, with the bloom of youth passed away, and the ordinary | 
anxieties and distractions of the world acting powerfully Upon | 
it, and these of a kind likely to dry up its eager and too. 
sanguine hopes, and to reduce by the steady attrition of small 
disappointments that great courage and constancy by which: 
the whole group of lives had been so strongly characterised, 
The one who had first conceived the idea of telling the story 
of her sisters’ and her brother’s love, both human and 
divine, and had embodied it in her unique book, lived to. 
see most of them in their graves, and to test for herself 
how a lonely and anxious old age, of narrow means and 
almost extinguished joys, would confront the loss of those 
overflowing sympathies and inexhaustible energies which 
quickened the springtime of her life. We find all our 
doubts as to her future resolved in this book, and we think 
that Pauline Craven, in her gradually failing strength 
and growing isolation, will more than fulfil the hopes 
which Pauline de la Ferronnays inspired in the mother to 
whom she was so profoundly devoted, and not less in the 
brothers and sisters who looked upon her, after their father’s 
and mother’s death, as the pivot of the family life. There 
was one remarkable feature in this devoutly Catholic family, 
which greatly adds to its attractiveness for English Pro- 
testants. Though themselves Catholics who never had a ques- 
tion about the exclusive authority of their Church, they never 
showed the least touch of Catholic bigotry. Both Albert 
and Pauline fell in love with and married Protestants and 
foreigners, though the charm of that unique family life drew 
both Alexandrine and Mr. Craven into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, and made each of them more French 
than either Russian or English. Thus the Protestant reader 
feels all through The Story of a Sister and this delightful 
memoir, that passionately devoted Catholics and eager 
patriots as all the members of the De la Ferronnays family 
were, they felt something like fascination for the best 
world outside the Catholic Church and outside the French 
nation, and never betrayed the least trace of that limitation 
of sympathy to their own inherited faith and nationality, 
which often marks Catholics, and still oftener stamps the 
French people with a sort of trade-mark that repudiates all 
connection with aliens. Pauline Craven was quite as English 
as she was I'rench,—in politics, indeed, more English than 
French,—and though she was before all things Catholic, she 
never seemed to find her religion any barrier between 
herself and the larger-minded Protestants. Her imtimate 
friendship with Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, and the many 
interesting letters addressed to him, sufficiently show how 
catholic was her spirit in spite of,—or should we perhaps say 
in consequence of,—its genuine Catholicism, even though that 
Catholicism was in her case always centred in Rome. 

Mrs. Bishop is very modest in treating this memoir as a 
mere foretaste and anticipation of something fuller and more 
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adequate that is to proceed from Mrs. Craven’s own family. Bat 
it is 80 full and vivid that we can hardly expect any material 
development of Mrs. Craven’s character from fresh materials, 
and Mrs. Bishop keeps herself so much in the background, and 
abows such a devoted as well as discriminating affection for her 
friend, that we very much doubt whether, for Englishmen at 
Jeast, anything more effective and characteristic is ever likely to 
be produced. The letters are full of Mrs. Craven’s personality, 
‘and the connecting narrative and illustration are clear and 
‘vivid, and marked by a perfect insight into the features of 
‘that strong and bright, but ever hungry spiritual nature. In 
her earlier days, Carlyle once said to Mrs. Craven, in his 
broad Scotch accent, “There’s about ye a mixture of worldli- 
‘ness and earnestness that pleases me very much.” In old 
age, Mra. Craven took that as evidence that she had really 
been too anxious for the good opinion of the world, and 
‘took herself to task for it. Of course, tried by the 
very highest standard, that may have been true or it may 
‘not; we cannot possibly jadge whether such a heart as 
‘hers condemned itself truly or too severely. Bat tried by any 
ordinary standard, it would be difficult, we imagine, to find a 
‘nature which, in the common sense of the word, was less 
_!worldly. What Carlyle meant, no doubt, was that there was 
lin her a shrewd common-sense, an inability to live in a fool’s 
paradise, which was at the bottom of her great savoir vivre 
‘and her political sagacity. No one, so far as we can judge, 
lever combined a more thorougbgoing idealism of aim, with a 
cooler discrimination as to whether that aim had or had not 
been attained, than Pauline Craven. In relation to her very 
‘last book, the Memoir of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, she ex- 
_pressed the characteristic fear that her biograpby would be 
found “ too worldly for the pious and much too pioas for the 
worldly.” And so perhaps it was, and yet was all the Letter 
for both characteristics. 

To illustrate Mrs. Craven’s eager idealism let us begin with 
(her own private account of the emotions she experienced when, 
at the age of twenty-two, she first visited the Catacombs in 
which the early martyrs lived, and from which so many of 
ithem passed joyfully to their martyrdom :— 

“ We left the Catacombs by the stair that had been used by the 
“Christians. When I was on its steps, the different impressions I 
had received in succession broke on me in their fullness. The 
steps were the same as those the martyrs trod on their way to 
death. I longed to cast myself on the ground and kiss their foot- 
prints. I longed to stay and weep without stint. I felt that 
there I could have given utterance to the feelings with which my 
heart was full. Then I thought that the young girls who went 
‘up those slopes to die heroically saw me from their height in heaven, 
and prayed for me who was s0 little like them. I liked to think 
that they might perceive in my heart the thoughts I could not 
articulate, and that perhaps they were patrons of my prayer. I 
felt unworthy to place my feet where theirs had been, and yet it 
| was inexpressibly sweet to me to follow the steps which they had 

gone up in quietness and joy, such as I did not feel, to the death 
that awaited them at the summit. My soul overflowed with 
thoughts. I could not resist the satisfaction of kissing thcse 
sacred stones before I returned to the church. When again in it, 
i knelt down and longed to remain there. I had felt emotions 
never before experienced by me. I owed them to the religion in 
which, happily, I was born. I felt the need of thanksgiving and 
of prayer to God that all my life should be an expression of my 
gratitude and of my love towards Him.” 
Now, that is the note which runs through the whole life. Mrs. 
‘Craven was dominated by that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, which is promised the fullest of all satisfactions. And 
we should compare these youthful aspirations with what Mrs. 
Bishop, in perhaps the most beautiful passage of a beautiful 
book, writes of that weary ten months of almost total isolation 
from human sympathy, in which, long after her husband’s 
‘death, and without the power to express herself iu a single 
articulate sentence, notwithstanding her full possession of con- 
sciousness and her eager craving for release, that hunger and 
thirst for what was above and beyond the world, came at last 
to its consummation. We can find room for but a portion of 
that beautiful passage :— 

“The reader who has followed Mrs. Craven’s life and its 
troubles, many of which may seem to some almost trivial in their 
interference with worldly consideration and comfort, but which 
sorely tried some sensitive strings in her temperament, may 
say that it was easy for her to praise pain, and serenely dwell 
with her beautiful visions on a Christian Olympus, and enjoy 
her friendships and popularity in France, England, and Italy. 
What did she know of those overwhelming shipwrecks of human 
existence which can engulf a common soul? She had not had 
that trial of her love and faith which the least of martyrs endures. 
As she drew near the end of life, even the money anxieties which 
ad beset her were over. She had written well of suffe rine, but 








many have done that. If she were saintly, there were some to 
say that hers was but a rose-water saintliness—an agreeable com- 
promise by a woman of the world with the ascetic teaching of the 
Crucified, as it is decorously adapted to a high bred and superior 
caste. The more Mrs. Craven was so judged hy her friends, the 
more was her chief work, Le Récit d'une Seur, praised as a creation 
of art that was not without an element of fiction in the treatment 
of its ‘santi.’ Mrs. Craven had presented her family in beautiful 
pose and colour. It was said of her t4iat she was a proficient in 
sentimental drama, whether on the drawing-room stage or in the 
literary workshop, and she was certainly at her best in the 
sparkling play of conversation. But now the seal was to be 
set on Mrs. Craven’s witness to the faith which can exclaim: 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in him” The ten months 
before her death were months of trial and unexpected humilia- 
tion, borne with a fulness of obedience that even her most elo- 
qnent words had never expressed. Her faithful optimism 
remained unruffled. She ‘ overcame’ to the end, and if the record 
of any life has interest worth the name, it lies in that victory of 
the spirit. She had in moments of generous trust, more and more 
frequent as she grew older, offered, as St. Ignatius did, her 
‘liberty’ to God. He took her at her word. He knew in what 
spirit she would obey. He was pleased to add yet more savour 
to the salt, and to affix the stamp of His good pleasure to her 
good will. She had quoted long since Fénelon’s words: ‘Ne 
pas souffrir dans la volonté ¢’est ne pas souffrir”’ She had 
learned that lesson, and had for years trained her will to un- 
questioning obedience to the Divine purpose as manifested in 
circumstance. More was required of her faith, and free expres- 
sion of that will was taken from her; circumstance closed in 
upon her. She had loved to seek the presence of God; 
now she was all but alone with Him. The human sym- 
pathy she had loved to give and receive was necessarily 
lessened for her. Her occasional fits of regret and anxiety, 
founded or unfounded, must remain for ever unspoken. It 
seemed as if the special perfections at which she had aimed 
were thrust on her by the Power that would have her all His own. 
She had prayed: ‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and a 
door round about my lips,’ with special emphasis, as she notes 
herself, when in every Mass they occur. The watch was set, the 
door was kept, and the incense of her prayer went up in all the 
force of silence. But the trial must be well-nigh overwhelming, 
as was the surprise of it. That her voice, so given to praise, her 
good words, so useful to others, the expression of her experience 
and good sense, the fine art of her conversation, should be stopped, 
while her mind was yet clear and her intellect unimpaired, could 
not but have shaken her pre-conceived ideas to their very founda- 
tions. The desire to please had been almost a stumbling-block in 
her family. Eugénie had said, while standing in the porch of the 
invisible world: ‘J’ai toujours une vague envie de plaire. La 
vanité doit étre, de toutes les facheuses habitudes du ceur, le plus 
difficile 4 déraciner” What lessons of humility—lessons of its 
higher perfection—must have sunk daily into Mrs. Craven’s 
fluttering heart as she became dependent, not alone on the 
physical help of those about her, but on their inadequate con- 
ceptions of her intellectual and spiritual needs. Self lay crushed. 
For her freedom to will there was but one outlet,—her will to 
recognise the will of God in whatever unwelcome circumstances 
it was declared. A spectacle of the conquering trust and strong 
love, stronger than death, manifested in her triumphant con- 
stancy, is surely a pledge of victory, and a sure ground of hope 
for suffering and despondent souls however heavy their burden 
may seem. She would have been the first to tell us, if she could 
have spoken, that never were moments of commune with spiritual 
powers sweeter than in her isolation. On June 14th her maid 
wrote: ‘Mrs. Craven has never been able to say one word since. 
The right side is getting completely paralyzed. The doctor says 
she may last a very long time so, and that she may be able to 
speak a little.’ ” 


She did live a long time, but she was never able “ to speak 
a little.’ For ten months she sat or lay in this apparently 
awful solitude,—not awful to her who sixty-one years earlier 
had poured forth her passionate joy in following the steps of 
the first martyrs,—and was just able to indicate by signs her 
profound delight on receiving the last sacraments, when the 
death that had lingered so long, at last laid hold upon her. 
Never was hunger and thirst after righteousness more sharply 
tested or more abundantly filled. 


Yet Mrs. Craven was no mere saint. As Carlyle had noted, 
there was a great deal in her of the practical shrewdness and 
sagacity on which, in our opinion at least, Carlyle valued 
himself too highly, though Mrs. Craven did not value herself 
on it at all. She showed it most plainly in her always 
sane and practical political Liberalism. We will not refer to 
her very determined, and, as the Gladstonians will think, even 
bigoted and perverse, Unionism on the Irish question, for 
there, of course, we should be set down as prejudiced in her 
favour; but we will refer to her profound sympathy with 
the Neapolitan Liberalism which condemned altogether the 
ultramontane excuses advanced for King Bomba,—to the 
profound dismay which she felt at the inexorable and pedantic 
formalism of the so-called Henry V., when he refused to give 
up the white flag for the tricolour in Franc»,—and to the 
steady appreciation which she showed of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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enthusiastic idealisms, even when most of those of her own 
way of thinking were denouncing him as a mere ambitious 
schemer for the Irish vote, while she, with far keener insight 
and wit, described him not as the mortal foe of Ireland, but 
as her “ mortal friend.” Perhaps she did not go far enough 
with Leo XIII. in urging the Royalist party in France 
to accept the Republic; but if that were so, it was not 
from any want of moderation, but from something like 
nausea at the frantic irreligion and persecuting passion of the 
Republican majority of that day, which shocked and revolted 
her so much that she could hardly believe in the possibility 
of a tolerant and impartial Republican order. The Govern- 
ment that, as M. Thiers said, “divides us the least,” seemed 
to her a Government which could not suppress its loathing 
for anything like faith and piety; and she found it difficult 
to imagine that such a loathing could be overcome without 
the Republican party first evincing at least some com- 
punctions at its own narrow and fierce Paganism, 

One of the most striking features of Mrs. Craven’s life is 
the cordial friendship between her and her various personal 
attendants, which showed itself from the beginning to the end 
of her long and trying life. In all the vicissitudes of her 
fortune,—and she fell from wealth to very narrow means 
indeed,—the attachment between her and her servants 
was always one of the most sincere and tender kind. 
Eliza, Luigi, Nora, they all loved her; and nothing is more 
touching than the account of poor Eliza’s death-bed in a 
London hospital, with Mrs. Craven praying beside her and 
evincing the most lively gratitude that the poor girl caught, 
and responded to, the language of her prayer. One of the 
surest signs of Mrs. Craven’s true and thoroughgoing 
spirituality, was the lasting friendship between her and her 
servants, both Neapolitan and English. 

Mrs. Craven was fond of saying how completely she had 
identified herself with three countries, “I assure you, it is 
sad,” she wrote in 1886 to Mrs. Bishop, “to have belonged 
so completely as I have done to three countries. The 
result is, that whether in Italy, in England, or in France, 
I have had a kind of home-sick feeling about the other 
two,” and she repeats that remark with much emphasis 
in the following year. But the truth is that she really belonged 
still more to that far country in which she learned not to 
identify herself too absolutely with any of the three, and the 
home-sickness for which haunted her from her first experience 
in the Catacombs to the very close of her beautiful, and on 
the whole happy, though often very weary and severely tasked 
life. Her home-sickness was more for the spiritual world than 
for any country, however dear to her, in this. The great 
value of this delightful, though sometimes melancholy, story, 
is that Mrs. Bishop gives not merely Mrs. Craven’s French, 
Italian, and English life and sympathies with the most 
delightful detail, but the deeper life and the more passionate 
sympathies which underlay and overruled them all. 





THOMAS HARDY.* 
Mrs. MacDonELL is to be congratulated on the way in 
which she has fulfilled her part in the small volume of the 
“Contemporary Writers’” Series now before us. In s0 
limited a space, it would, of course, be impossible to treat 
such a writer as Mr. Hardy exhaustively even if his 
work were completed. In short concise chapters, she 
writes of him as a storywright, a humourist, a painter of 
nature, of his progress as a novelist, of his style, his men 
and women, the ccuntry in which the scenes of his stories 
are chiefly laid (to this chapter there is attached an 
attractive and interesting little map of Dorsetshire), and 
finally of his point of view as revealed by his writings, 
with very evident admiration, and yet at the same time 
with great discrimination. She does not hesitate to lay her 
finger frankly on anything that she considers a defect. Any 
one making acquaintance through her pages with Thomas 
Hardy for the first time, would feel that he had been intro- 
duced toa writer of great and original genius,—not a gay writer 
assuredly, but one enlivened by brilliant flashes of humour, and 
racy with the flavour of the soil; one, too, who has the power 
to arouse a feeling of violent antagonism in the mind of 
some of his readers, as he evidently did in the mind of the 
unknown woman, whose protest, “Ob, how I hate Thomas 








* Thomas Hardy. By Annie Macionell, ‘Contemporary Writers’ ” Series, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. cui , 


Hardy!” Mr. Barrie says he found written in one of the 
Wessex novels. We cannot agree with Mrs, Macdon, " 
when commenting on this exclamation, she says :— ‘ 
“Every woman will go straight to the point wher : 

has offended this sensitive and pa reader, phe ye 
shares the sentiment or not. The offence is that Bathsheba 
Fancy, Elfride, and sweet Anne Garland are fickle and or 2 
ward, they play the fool and put themselves in the wron oa 
and over again, and are totally wanting in that statuesque so 
goddess-like dignity that women naturally wish to have regarded. 
as the characteristic garment of their sex. But more than that 
and worse ; these frail, uncertain creatures are fascinating ; there 
is no doubt about it, each of them,— . e 

* Light and humorous in her toying, 

Oft-building hopes, and soon destroying, 

Long, but swect in the enjoying.’ 


They play havoc with the readers’ hearts, and cause confusion ; 
ideals. And it is so bad for the world to be confirmed ini 
already too strong opinion that attractiveness and loveableness 
are hardly things of the proprieties or the superficial moralitios,” 
Rather it is, we should say, because, as she herself admits, 
Mr. Hardy is no moralist. For him sin—“ that mysterious 
moral cancer,” as Sir Andrew Clark called it in one of hig 
addresses—does not exist any more than does the power of 
will to resist its dire influence. His characters have no choicg 
but to follow blindly the instincts and desires, good or bad, 
that have been implanted in them by their ancestors, 
and developed more or less strongly by the circumstances 
and surroundings in which they find themselves. Even 
Tess, “a pure woman,” the heroine of Mr. Hardy’s most 
powerful and dramatic tragedy, and undoubtedly more pure 
than many a woman who has never fallen into her shame. 
and disgrace, is pure only in her instincts, but lacks sufficient 
purity of will to obey those instincts when confronted by 
great discouragement and difficulties. A creature born for 
the pleasures and pains of a quiet and happy home-life, she 
is thrust by malignant fate,as Mr. Hardy conceives his story, 
with no power to resist, into dark and intricate ways in which 
she is finally overwhelmed. That we are, in Mr. Hardy's 
opinion, but the hapless sport of some ironical power that 
delights to thwart our best impulses, and to bring ruin and 
disaster on an honest attempt at reparation, like that of Mr, 
Millborne in For Conscience’ Sake, a power under whose 
capricious sway wrong leads to great successes, and right to 
unexpected calamity, cannot be better illustrated than by Mr. 
Hardy’s own reflections on the unfortunate Mayor of Caster. 
bridge — 

“Externally there was nothing to hinder his making another 

start on the upward slope, and by his mew lights achieving higher 
things than his soul in its half-formed state had been able to 
accomplish. But the ingenious machinery contrived by the gods 
for reducing human possibilities to a minimum—which arranges 
that wisdom shall come pari passu with the departure of zest for 
doing—stood in the way of all that. He had no wish to make au 
arena a second time of a world that had become a mere painted 
scene to him.” 
It is against such a point of view as this, rather than against 
Mr. Hardy’s wayward and winning heroines, though they may 
sometimes confuse men’s sense of right and wrong, that the 
unknown lady, we venture to think, recorded her emphatic and 
impulsive protest in the book she had been reading. Mrs. Mac- 
donell claims that in spite of Mr. Hardy’s pessimistic views, 
“even for those who accept his conclusions as truth, by urging 
and proving the interest and beauty of the world, he has 
taken the worse part of the curse away ” :— 

“ The road to dusty death is warmed by the sun; the sap rises 

in the wayside trees every year; the spring wind on the down, 
the fresh life in the grass, are, while experience of them lasts, 
just as real as sorrow, and it would be the foolishest asceticism 
that would shut the door of the heart on them.” 
Well, even granting that this could console the dwellers in the 
country, how about the toiling dwellers in the hearts of our 
great cities, who can rarely, if ever, get away to where they 
can commune with nature? For their consolation Mr. Hardy 
is supposed to offer the pleasure of watching “ Life’s Little 
Tronies ” among their neighbours :— 

“Life is not little nor cheap, nor easily found out. And its 
path is lined with interest. Since it has to be walked, why shut 
your eyes to the excellent entertainment on the way? The 
permutations and combinations of human motive and instinct 
and conduct are infinite. Its problems and dramas are in- 
numerable; your simplest neighbour has an ocean of the un- 
expected in him, and provides continual comedy.” 

There is many and many a sensitive soul who would cry out 
in passionate revolt, when offered such sorry comfort, in words 
that echo Tennyson’s protest :— 

“That loss is common, does not make 





My own less bitter—rather more.” 
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It would be difficult in the same generation to produce two 
writers more diametrically opposed to each other in their points 
wthan Robert Browning and Thomas Hardy. Each was 
equally interested in the same great drama of human life, both 
on its humorous andits tragicside. To Browning asto Hardy, 
“man’s nature is neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; neither 
commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame...... and with all, singu- 
larly colossal and mysterious.” Yet the one rises from the 
study of ita confirmed pessimist, and the other as confirmed 
an optimist. To the one, knowledge and thought bring but 
sorrow, and life, set, as he imagines it, in a network of natural 
laws crippling to human nature, is only happy while it is 
unknown; he neither recoguises a “divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will,” nor individual moral 
responsibility ;—while the other strenuously insists upon both, 
and declares in his last utterance that he,— 

“ Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

Mr. Hardy is still in the prime of his genius, and we may look 
forward to many a powerful story from his pen in the years 
to come. We wish that some of his brother-writer’s faith 
could find its way into each succeeding volume, and mellow 
more and more the pessimism that has been such a marked 
characteristic of them so far. But his two latest books, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles and Life’s Little Ironies, give us no 
ground for such a hope. 


of vie 





DEAN HOLE’S MEMORIES.* 


Dean Hote is nothing if not a master of anecdotes. Un- 
commonly good and very new are many of them,—passably 
good and respectably old are others; but the general impres- 
sion left upon the mind is that of the most inveterate teller 
of stories who ever lived and wrote, who manages to use all 
his subjects, his art and his classics, his theology, his politics, 
and his patriotism, as mediums for a collection of sayings. 
The second instalment of his Memories occupies the position 
of a sort of half-way house between the biographical history 
which Madame de Gontaut published in answer to the kneeling 
solicitations of her grandchildren, and the personal memoirs 
with which Mr. Stacy Marks presented his readers merely to 
amuse himself and them. The Dean, as it seems from the 
few words of preface attached to this volume, was desirous 
when he issued it to combine the art of giving pleasure 
to his friends with that of giving lectures in America,— 
the result of the deserved success of his first volume. The 
present one does not fail to suffer some of the usual fate of 
sequels. It is in many places forced, and the stories and 
experiences do not fall so trippingly from the pen. And in 
its rapid race after volumes of this gossipy kind, the world is 
apt to run from one to another, and to forget a dean fora 
painter when the latter’s turn comes for hearing. The Dean 
frankly tells the Americans, in effect, that he goes to tell 
anecdotes, and to get money for Rochester Cathedral if he 
can. He cannot, he informs them frankly in his first lecture, 
suppress a good story when it rises to his lips. He begins 
with a joke about his pulpit being his centre of gravity, and 
not the platform, and informs his audience that he is essen- 
tially an optimist. “I made this statement at a public meeting 
some little time ago, and the local reporter informed the 
public that the worthy Dean went on to say he was an 
oculist.” Thus embarked in medios jocos, Dean Hole sails 
upon his course with a favouring wind of story. He is delight- 
fully and uncompromisingly English of the good old type. 
There is something touchingly archaic in his schoolboy 
determination to begin at the beginning, and to compli- 
ment his American hearers upon having produced George 
Washington. The tall and upright figure of that great 
man, and the dignity and modesty of his life, are referred to 
with due admiration, and recall to us a local anecdote of 
the Westerner some twenty years ago, who insisted on 
recording his vote for Washington as good enough for him. 
Surely, however, an American audience must be a good deal 
amused and should be a little disgusted at such an appeal 
to ancient history. What would a roomful of Englishmen 
say to a lecturer who indulged in personal reminiscences of 








* More Memories: being T ; i i 
: being Thoughts about England Spoken in America, By the 
Very Rey. 8. Reynolds Hu le, Dean of Rochester. London: E, Arnold, 1894, 





William the Conqueror, if we may talk of him as our first 
historic King? After an opening like that, the Americans 
must have regarded it as something of a refreshing novelty to 
be told that Artemus Ward and Mark Twain “have the 
admiration ” of English readers as well as of American, and 
that we are well acquainted with Lowell, and Holmes, and 
Bret Harte. Sometimes, we fear, the good Dean must have 
found himself ominously within hearing of the fatal chestnut 
bell. But he is too genial and pleasant a companion to be 
much quarrelled with, and if he speaks soft words of most 
men, it is because to speak anything else would be clearly 
against the grain. For instance, Dean Hole confesses 
himself to be one of the many who ceased some years 
ago to confide implicitly in Mr. Gladstone’s counsels, meaning, 
no doubt, that he is one of the many who left the Liberal 
party fold. But, unlike many of the seceders, he pays his 
warmest tribute to the great Minister’s earnestness of con- 
viction as well as his fascination of manner, from the first 
moment when he caught sight of him sixty years ago, con- 
veyed by some potent and grave seigniors from house to 
house, to canvass as a high Tory of twenty, the electors of 
Newark -upon- Trent. Even by boys not interested in 
physiognomy, he says, the remarkable expression of the 
face was not to be forgotten. From that day to this, 
sincerity of motive has been the leading impression left 
upon the writer’s mind by Mr. Gladstone’s career. Daniel 
O’Connell and Sir Robert Peel, who was once the Dean’s 
host at Drayton, were amongst those who came early in his 
life under his keen observation, and we must accept it as 
part of the lecturer’s duty under the circumstances, whether 
he really experienced the feeling or not, to pay compliments 
as high as any to another Daniel—the American Daniel - 
Webster—as ava avdpav,a king among men,—with accents 
judiciously omitted. This, too, is a very nice and charac- 
teristic bit of Dickens, taken from one of his letters :—“ Can 
you help me to find an inaccessible cave, to which I can retire 
from the memory of Prince Albert, and testimonials to the 
same? We have nothing solitary enough or deep enough 
in this part of the country.” Jobn Bright was another great 
favourite with the Dean, and there is a pleasant anecdote of 
his kindly good nature which will bear repeating. A witty 
and persistent clergyman -as instant with him for a sub- 
scription towards rebuilding his church, and got the natural 
reply that as a Quaker Bright could hardly be expected to 
give for the purpose. The parson acutely replied that the 
building must be pulled down first, and that perhaps Mr. 
Bright would like to subscribe for that. And he accordingly 
subscribed £10. 


Among the many anecdotes which fill his volame, none 
appear to give the narrator more amusement than those con- 
cerning his own cloth, which abound. He is as much tempted 
by a clerical anecdote as any layman can possibly be. On the 
subject of long and high-flown sermons, he is strong in pro- 
test, and is very severe on the characteristic pulpit-bore, who 
seems, as he says, rather soothed than offended by soft sounds 
of slumber, like music from the Somnambula. One of these 
tedious preachers, he says, went away for his holiday, ané 
the clergyman who took his duties in his absence, apolo- 
gised one Sunday to the clerk in the vestry, after the service, 
for the shortness of his sermon. A dog had been in his study, 
and torn out some of the pages. “Oh, Sir,” said the clerk, a 
bright beam of hope on his countenance, “ do you think that 
you could spare our vicar a pup?” We could ourselves tell 
the Dean of a humorous Catholic priest who, when he invited 
strangers into his pulpit, prescribed their allotted span to 
them beforehand. As the end of the term came he placed 
himself in a secluded spot where only the preacher could see 
him, and dangled his watch before his eyes persistently till he 
stopped. Only once he was beaten by a fiery convert, who, 
having been allowed twenty minutes, denunciated for forty- 
five, with no regard for the watch whatever. To one of the 
tall-talkers Spurgeon once said :—“ Your Master sent you to 
feed sheep; you preach as if you were feeding giraffes.” To 
speakers and orators of all classes, lay and clerical, the Dean 
has plenty of good advice to give, and various antidotes to 
nervousness to prescribe, again rather as a medium for 
anecdotes of nervous speakers. The transposition of the 
leading letters of words is an old and very common form of 
this nervousness, which has often been made the subject 
of good stories; but the anxious churchwarden who referred 
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‘to his excellent clergyman as a “shoving leopard,” is new to 
‘as. And better is the slip of the candidate who addressed 
@ body of rural labourers as so many “Tons of Soil,”—a 
‘mistake so good as to read as if it were intended. An 
address on “Flowers and Florists” introduces Jinks, the 
station-master, who beguiled his time at a wayside station 
where trains were few and late, by sowing good precepts 
on the platform-beds, such as “Seek Peace” or “Watch 
and Pray.” Alas, a malignant enemy and rival florist 
advertised his wares in the same way on an opposite bank 
in the form of “Jinks is a hidiot.” Whereupon the sensi- 
tive station-master laid his head on the rail with suicidal 
intent; but the train was so late that he died of starvation. 
O£ a comic poem of nine good pages called “ My Butler,” we 
do not, in kindness to the Dean, wish to say very much; but 
it leads up to a capital story of a country bumpkin elevated 
into footman for the nonce, and describing his first impres- 
sions of a dinner-party :— 

«“ Oh,” he said, “it was grand. We stoort in the hall, me and 

the other gentlemen in livery, and they flung open the folding- 
doors, and out come the nompions” [a word new to us], “lords 
and ladies and such, two and two, arm inarm. I was quite sur- 
prised at mestur! He come out with a skimpy old girl, almost 
old enough to be his grandmother, and there was Miss Johnson 
a-looking so beautiful with flowers and feathers, and bits of glass 
a-sparkling! I never made no mistakes, except giving one 
geutleman mustard wrong side, and just a few drops of gravy 
down a unbeknown lady’s back.” 
The extract is like a bit of Dickens. Nor do we object to 
the story of the hypochondriac Dumps and his long-suffering 
neighbour :—“ ‘ Well, Dumps, how are you to-day ? ’—‘ Thanks, 
much worse. Last night I was at Death’s door. —‘ Oh Dumps, 
why didn’t you goin?’” Of the still lingering notions about 
the English love of sport (Dean Hole writes about “the 
foreigner” in the frankest of old-fashioned ways), he tells 
us a good story of a Polish cousin:—“I suppose that 
you first shoot at the fox with a gun, and then achieve 
him with a cutlass.” “Achieve with a cutlass” for “finish 
with a knife,” is a triumph of oddity. Marriage and 
Aristocracy, Working Men and the Drama, Roses and 
Boxes, Horses and Impostors, have all their turn with our 
Jecturer. It must be a pleasant thing for Mr. Tree to hear 
that the Dean has found him the finest Hamlet of his time, 
and the New Woman will find herself in no favour with the 
old-fashioned writer, who assures her that she is really 
no novelty whatever, recalling how Pepys, in 1666, walking 
in the galleries of Whitehall, found the ladies “ dressed in 
their riding garbs, with coats and doublets just for all the 
world Jike mine, with periwigs and hats, so that only for the 
jong skirts dragging under the men’s coats, no one would 
take them for women,—which was an odde sight, and one 
which did not please me.” What Pepys or the Dean would 
say to divided skirts, we must infer from the context. 
Assuring our readers that we have but extracted a few 
plums from a very Christmas-pudding of story and observa- 
tion, we part from the Dean of Rochester in his own 
optimistic frame of mind. 





JOHN BULL AND CO* 

Mr. Max O’RELL’s first book, which was simply an account 
of the British Philistine seen in more than his native hideous- 
mess through very French spectacles—a book which betrayed 
@ very narrow acquaintance with English life and society in 
its more civilised aspect—has undoubtedly created a certain 
prejudice against this amusing writer’s work, and it is 
rare to see a review of any of his books which does not begin 
by describing him as vulgar or bourgeois. No nation however 
is so prone to self-depreciation as the English—a character- 
istic which Mr. Max O’Rell might have enumerated among our 
many faults—and the circulation of his books has accordingly 
been immense. We should be surprised if the present volume 
proved an exception to the rule, for it has many merits 
besides that of administering a rebuke to the national 
pride. Its style, indeed, is very far from dignified, it 
is a colloquial jumble of impressions and anecdotes; but the 
book is a witty and in the main a truthful account of what 
the globe-trotter may see and hear in making the tour of the 
British Colonies, and does full justice to the qualities of the 
race which has by its numbers, its enterprise, and its trading 
instincts, rather than by foresight or statesmanship, estab- 
lished itself in so many fair quarters of the globe. Redundant 
1994, 
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e PE.  ——— 
population and redundant capital have in truth been 
secret of the British success, and there ig perhaps litt] the 
the whole matter to boast of except the success itself Let * 
begin by noticing some of the author’s strictures, and end be 
consoling ourselves with his praise :— 7 

“Two years,” he begins amusingly enough, “ wit . 
and almost without hearing anything but English ! nent spe aking 
be heard anywhere, except in Canada! Whata humiliatio : ba 
a fellow-countryman of Jacques Cartier! However, a rs awed 
cheered me greatly was that everywhere I went I ‘ at 
Germans blacking boots and waiting at table. I neither g om 
nor understand German, and am foolish enough to boast of it, 
but this has caused me no inconvenience of any kind Th: 
Germans speak English, and even frequently forget their o o 
tongue. This is very sensible of them, for it is far easier to Prom 
any other language than to try and remember German And 
that is why the Germans of New York, Chicago, Sydney, Adelaide 
and the Cape speak, think, believe, and pray with the English,” ” 

Nothing strikes a visitor to the Australian Colonies more 
than the imitation he finds there of English habits of life. 
The houses, for instance, in the wealthy suburbs of Melbourne 
are English villas which are far from being suitable to the 
torrid heat of the country; the men dress like London clerks 
instead of in the comfortable dress of the Anglo-Indians: 

. . es ’ 
and the food is a caricature of the cuisine which has, we trust, 
seen its best days in the mother-country. Mr. Max O’Rell’s 
description of it is not exaggerated :— 

“It is curious to find the Briton still eating his porridge, a 
food invented by the Scotch to keep their blood warm in a cold 
and humid climate. And there are the same soups,—or rather 
the same soup, England having invented but one as yet, 
Meat is served at every meal, roast or boiled, and never reappears 
in the form of an appetising ragout. Animal food is so cheap 
(from twopence to fourpence a pound) that rechauffés are dis. 
dained. As for vegetables, they are boiled in water and served 
as in England, without any special preparation. In the matter 
of cookery, the Anglo-Saxon is about as far advanced as the 


rabbit.” 

Still more extraordinary are their habits in the matter of 

drink. Their own strong wines, which “ they will one day be 

sending to the four corners of the world,” are not alcoholic 

enough for Australians, and they prefer to ruin their 

digestions with quantities of stewed tea, or drown them. 

selves in strong spirits. We will not follow the author in his 

account of the drunkenness which prevails among all classes; 

the chapter on this subject will bea revelation to many readers 

among the classes in this country which have long abandoned 

habits of excessive drinking. We have often wondered what 
will be the effect of this manner of life on future generations 
of Australasians. It does not, so far, appear to have pro- 
duced degeneration. In New Zealand, the climate of which, 
however, is very different from that of Australia, the coming 
race, which is much more largely pastoral and agricultural 
than that of Australia, is of a very fine type. If there 
is anything in the prevailing theories as to gout and 
gouty diseases, the next generation will be driven to 
vegetarianism and eau rougie. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that in one way or another they will not come to 
adopt an approach to the life of the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe. Already they have drifted away from the English 
type in many respects. In appearance Australians are growing 
into a race of taller Italians; in their love of pleasure, in the 
multitude of their holidays, they resemble Southerners; and itis 
possible that a future century may realise the dream of some 
of the prophets who foresee for Australia the supremacy of 
the Southern hemisphere in art and literature. 

The sensitive Colonial society which took such offence at 
Mr. Froude’s graceful and complimentary account of it, will 
hardly, we fear, welcome a second visit from Mr. Max O’Rell. 
Nor can he be accused of having courted popularity with the 
working classes, whose idleness, thriftlessness, and incapacity 
he characterises in no measured terms. He puts his finger on 
the weak spot of the industrial organisation, the want of white 
labour which is able and willing to develop the vast but still 
latent resources of the island continent, and the jealousy which, 
not content with banishing the Chinaman, the only labourer 
who will do the necessary hard work of clearing the bush, 
excludes by trade-unions the immigration of working men 
from Europe. The labourer loafs about the great towns, and 
will not settle on the land. Well may our author exclaim:— 

“What a future Australia would have before her if she could 
import from the fields of France those hardy, sober, honest, 


thrifty labourers, brought up on that old slow-going soil in that 
land of sobriety, common-sense, hard work, and economy !” 


Politics have their place in Mr. Max O’Rell’s lively pages, 
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with serpents, Kaffirs, religions, and other subjects of 
interest. And although readers of Hitbner, Goldwin Smith, 

Dilke, or Tod, will have little to learn, it is certainly interest- 

ing to note how fully the French writer enters into the spirit 

of British Colonial Governments and institutions, anomalous 
as they must appear to him. He does not share the modern 
preference for an American over an English political constitu. 
tion, and contrasts the system which exists in the United 

States and in Canada to the disadvantage of the former :— 

“In the two countries the legislative power is democratic ; but 

while the executive power is autocratic in the States, it is 

democratic in Canada. If the annexation takes place, the 

Canadian will lose by the change.” 

Such testimony as the following is retmarkable:—“TI have 
travelled over a great part of the earth’s surface, have lived in 
the two great Republics of the world, France and America, 
and it is my firm conviction that there exists on this planet 
but one people perfectly free from a political and social point 
of view, and that is the English.” The form of government, 
he continues, in the Colonies leaves little to be desired, and if 
only the most capable and upright men in colonial society 
could be induced to take an interest in politics, all would go 
well :— 

“These Anglo-Saxons have an aptitude or genius for govern- 

ment inborn in them, and it is out of pure politeness towards the 
old motker-country that they accept the governors she sends 
them. All these new countries, which are so many outlets for the 
commerce of the world, are not monopolised by the English for 
their own useonly. People from other nations may go there and 
settle without having any formality to go through, or any foreign 
tax to pay. They may go on speaking their own language, 
practising their own religion, and may enjoy every right of 
citizenship. And if they are not too stubborn, or too old to 
learn, they may lay to heart many good lessons in these nurseries 
of liberty.” 
The genius for self-government has never been combined 
in so high a degree with the power of governing inferior 
nationalities and developing the vast resources of tropical and 
semi-tropical countries as in the English race. That colonies 
and dependencies should multiply upon our hands is no cause 
for wonder, still less for alarm or regret. In these days of 
contracting markets and increasing competition, the wisest 
statesmanship for England would be that which, for the first 
time in her history, recognised the fact, patent to every 
foreign observer, of her people’s supreme capacity in this 
direction. 

The translation of Mr. Max O’Rell’s book, though it 
naturally fails to preserve all the raciness of the original 
French, is still thoroughly idiomatic, and the volume, with 
its neat binding and numerous illustrations, has all the 
exterior advantages of the cheap English over the cheap 
French publication. 


along 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE NOVEL.* 

In Mr. Raleigh's excellent little book, the evolution of 
the English novel is traced, step by step, through the four 
hundred years that separate the “Canterbury Tales” from 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” During that period the 
English genius had found expression in every imaginable 
form, and in every conceivable direction, to complete the 
circle at last by arriving at the very point from which it 
started,—the narration of romance in verse. 

Perhaps the inference that emerges most clearly from this 
history of the changing forms of fiction is that of the undying 
popularity of romance. The novel of sentiment, the novel of 
manners, the novel-with-a-purpose, the dramatic novel—all have 
their day according as the wind of fashion chops and changes; 
but the romance has never, even for a time, been entirely super- 
seded. For the art of fiction is no more than the attempt to 
satisfy the perennial, deeply-seated craving of the human mind 
for a broader outlook upon life than is afforded by the narrow 
experience of the individual: its function is to illustrate, 
for his delectation, the multifarious phenomena of man’s 
existence, Thus it is a criticism of life not directly but by 
implication; and its final expression is the epic. Indeed, 
except as a curiosity, it may be safely asserted that there 
18 no work which has survived the winnowing of time but 
contains something of the epical quality. Now, romance, 
in the hands of a master, becomes epic; and hence, as the 
root-idea of the epic has never altered, we may arrive at 
Some sort of working formula applicable to the products of 





all time. It is that of man at war with vast antagonisms, 
His appearance, his weapons, the scope of his combat,— 
these things vary from age to age; the nature of the forces 
against which he contends are differently conceived according” 
to the time; but this immortal figure of the armed man is 
the one essential element, the one constant factor, in all 
literature. And as the pleasure that we discover in the spec- 
tacle of this eternal warfare is of two sorts—the sensuous 
and the intellectual—so the various interests disengaged fall 
naturally in two divisions—that of incident, and that of 
character or passion. Bound up with these, inherent not 
only in man’s nature but in the very fibre of the forces against 
which he contends, is the nameless, indefinable quality of 
beauty. 

It is, then, in the epical romance that we find all these so 
diverse elements of pleasure comprehended in one harmonious 
structure built upon the fundamental conception of man’s 
position in the universe. Thus, the history of the novel is an 
account of the process by which the multitudinous themes 
suggested by the contemplation of life, after attaining an 
independent existence at the hands of lesser artists, are from 
time to time (perhaps once in a century) taken at the point. 
of their highest development by the great creative artist, 
and by him moulded into an enduring monument. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Scott,—these are the giants full-armed 
of English literature, the supreme exponents of the spirit of 
their time. For the artist is invariably the mouthpiece of his 
age: he is created by the age, however his influence may 
eventually react upon it. This is a point very well brought 
out by Mr. Raleigh, except perhaps in one instance, when, in 
dealing with Defoe, he barely mentions a momentous force 
which had been in full and vigorous operation for a hundred 
and thirty odd years before the publication of Robinson 
Crusoe, in the year 1719, founded a new tradition in fiction. 
For in 1582 Hakluyt published his first volume of Voyages, 
to be followed in 1613 by Purchas’s Pilgrimage, in 1625 by 
Purchas His Pilgrimes (four folio volumes of Voyages and 
Travels), and early in the next century, by the huge com- 
pilations of Harris and the two Churchills. Thus, while 
the polite world was amusing itself during the sixteenth 
century with Arcadian gallantries and the embroidered 
conceits of Euphuism, and during the seventeenth by the 
perusal of the long-winded romances imported from Paris, 
the people at large were sating their appetites with the 
sturdier fare of the Travellers’ Tales. Now, there is 
nothing in literature more romantic, and at the same time 
more realistic, than the stories of the early adventurers, 
told as they are in admirable narrative prose. And Defoe’s 
adaptation of their methods to fiction proper, and the uni- 
versal acceptance it met with (while Swift made deliberate 
choice of this form of presentment for his political satires as. 
the surest road to an immediate and wide popularity), were 
merely the natural outcome of more than a century’s pre- 
paration. 

In treating of Fielding, Mr. Raleigh takes a very proper point 
of view with regard to that courageous and laborious artist; 
and exhibits him as he was, the “ heroic man of letters,” the 
founder of a new school of fiction, the master of irony. But 
were he never so great he would still be the child of his age; 
and so his books are each and all definitely designed to illus- 
trate some moral thesis. Yet so sane and so powerful is his 
genius, that he can affront the distorted morality of his age 
with a nobler conception ; establish a new canon of criticism ; 
and attain, in spite of all inevitable limitations, a tincture of 
the epic quality. And it is comfortable to reflect, at this 
point, that here at least we owe nothing to France: that the 
self-sufficing progenitor of the modern novel borrowed nothing 
from across the water. On the other hand, Mr. Raleigh, we 
are inclined to think, does something more than justice to 
Laurence Sterne. He eulogises the whimsical parson’s sentie 
ment and pathos. Well, it is a matter of individual opinion ; 
but it would not be hard to maintain that Sterne, as an 
absolutely selfish character, was totally incapable of either. 
A sixth-form boy of genius, a trifle underbred—“ ce chevalier 
Shandy”—when he attempts the pathetic, is—is frankly 
intolerable. 

Mr. Raleigh concludes his book with a brief notice of 
Scott, his account of whom is extremely inadequate. It is no 
part of his purpose, he says, to criticise Sir Walter. We 





* The English Novel. By Walter Raleigh, London: John Murray, 





regret it; for a fuller criticism would have added much te 
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the value of the history, and most appropriately rounded it 
off. For in the work of Scott are found combined all the 
disparate excellences of four centuries, save one,—that of 
style. “The asceticism of style,’ remarks Mr. Raleigh, 
coldly, “belongs to a different race of artists, the lesser of 
whom are sadly anemic.” Thatis true; but nevertheless the 
defect remains,—a spot in the sun. And in applauding 
the change in style that took place under the auspices of 
the Royal Society in the days of Dryden, Mr. Raleigh 
comes perilously near to overlooking the mass of excellent 
material afforded to these scientific artificers in the diction of 
the histories, travels, and voyages that had been extant for 
generations. It has also to be borne in mind that what the 
disciples of Dryden gained in precision they lost in colour, 
and that their efforts eventually shackled the language in 
fetters from which it is only now beginning to be freed. 

For Mr. Raleigh’s own style we have nothing but praise. 
He writes with an engaging clearness, and at times his 
phrase is particularly apt. What, for instance, could be 
more vividly expressive than this :—* The dream-like, formal 
cavalcade of early prose-romance”? In fine, Mr. Raleigh, 
discarding almost entirely the spectacles of the schoolman, 
has been content to regard his subject with his own eyes ; and 
his book is a contribution to the study of letters. 





*,* [Erratum.—A rather comical misprint appeared in our 
review, on November 24th, p. 729, of Shakespeare’s Heroines, where 
“ Butler’s Portia” appears in place of ‘‘ Brutus’s Portia.”’] 








Messrs. De la Rue issue their usual supply of Pocket-books and 
Diaries for 1895; the latter of every size, from the tiniest, which 
is hardly perceptible in the waistcoat pocket, to one which is a 
book. The largest sent us, which is also a pocket-book, is filled 
with most useful information,—among other things, an invaluable 
table of the value of foreign coins. The standing Calendars for 
the table present a totally new feature,—a clear glass front 
which preserves the cards from being soiled. We notice that 
Messrs. De la Rue now issue a Calendar of Racing Fixtures, a 
curious evidence as to the multitudes who must be interested in 
those opportunities for gambling. 
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The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after: 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, Lordon, W.O. 
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os Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 
HY of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
HYDRO _ Telegraph Ofico-MATLOOK BANK, —For further information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 

HEUD on DECEMBER IIth for SEVEN SOHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £30 a 

year), Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematic», Modern Languages or 

Science. Last year Five Scholarships at the Universities, and Eighteen Oxford 

and Cambridge Higher Certificates (with fourteen distinctions) were gained, 
School fees, £65 to £75 a year.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 7 ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


TDEMADKe “5. DENT and CO,, 


al Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

i Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
= yh Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PresipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE = eo ar 
1of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Hen. toe { M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 


ight 
in Hon. the Karl Bathurst, 
ol. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., ; d 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universitie 8. ENTRANOE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: at least Eight will be Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 


December 12th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, Ind‘a, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1595. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers ir 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

ted Number received. Prespectus on application to MissS.OARR, The 
School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 


Oxford, 
de QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 














for GIRLS. Head-Mistrers, Mrs. HENRY R P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Lccal Exams., but the course is 
earefully modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-sitnated. Boarding-houses can bo recommended.—Particulars from HEAD- 
ISTRESS. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS: two £50, two £40 per annum. EXAMINATION DECEMBER 
4th, 5th, 6th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by two Resident 
University Graduates, There is a fitted gympasium in the honse. Inclusive 
i." to 100 guineas a year, according to age——Address, PIXHOLME, 








4 hes WIDOW of a FRENCH PASTEUR, residing at 

LE CHATELARD, LUTRY, near LAUSANNE, who has had many years’ 
experiencein teaching young gentlemen the French language, and whose present 
pupils leave her at Christmas, would be glad to hear of one or two more.— 
Address, Madame BRUEL, who can give many references. 


OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Oomfortable Honse 

close to College, South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received. 

—" Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Unmberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
-on-Sea, 


ANON GEORGE BOELY RECOMMENDS a LADY 
(widow), young, cheerful, energetic (who has lately had charge of a Ward in 
Chancery), as Ghaperone, Lady-housekeeper, or any pust of trust. London, W., 
or 8.W., or Abroad.—Address, “A. B.,” care of Rev. Baron Dickinson, St. 
Peter’s Vicarage, Streatham, S W. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—The Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, 
Leamington, wishes to recommend a HIGH CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
where his daughter was a pupil. Professors: Graduates of French ani Knglish 
Universities, Music taught by professors of the ‘Conservatoire de Paris.” 
German, Painting, Dancing, &c. Home Comforts, Healtay Situation, 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 


TIONAL HOME for GIKLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 9) 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 
Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to O. M. 


—" Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
380X. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-master: Rev. H. A. DALTon, 
M.A.—By the Opening of the Preparatory School, ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
MODATION is provided in the Sehool-Hous3 for Twenty Boys over 13. Names 


can therefore be received for nezt term.—Apply Rev. Head-master, Felsted, Essex. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SCHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON. SOMERSET.—First-grade 

Endowed School for Uriversities, Army, Professions, &. Scholarships 

and Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year. Highest fee, 55 guineas.—D. E, 
NORTON, M.A. Head- Master. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 

MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission ls, Catulozgae6d.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


Vs LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS.”’—A Pupil (fresh to 

German) writes after the Daily Class of 2} months :—“‘ Every one is 
impressed at the speed with which I have learned, and the marvellous way in 
which I have been taught exactly what has been most useful. One needs to 
come to Germany to realise what an amount we have been taught. I have 
never yet been at a loss.” 

NEW GERMAN CLASS commences December 3rd, at 4 p.m. Mondars and 
Wednesdays. French demonstration at 5 p.m. Wednesdays, — CENTRAL 
SCHOOL, Howard House, Arundel Street, Temple.x—Pamphiet on “ Systematic 
Teaching of Languages,” post-fre », 6d. 














WANTED TO 


SPECTATOR. Ast bound, 

SPECTATOR. 1866 to 1892 bound. 

ACADEMY, Vol. I. to XLIV. bound. 

SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. Vol. I. to LIL 
ATHENZUM. 1828 to 1843; 1866 to 1889. 
STATIST (Weeklv Financial Paper). 1578 to 1882. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1866 to 1872. 


PURCHASE. 


G. EB. STECHERT, 30 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTIOE is hereby given that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the Head (Office in Lothbury, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of January rext, at 1 o’clock precisely, to 
declare a dividend, to elect three Directors in the place of Henry Goschen, 
Eequire, Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., and Jobn Nutt Bullen, Esquire, who retire 
by rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, and to elect two 
Auditors, the present Auditors, Edwin Waterhcuse, Fequire (of the firm of 
Mesers. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), snd Alexander Young, Esquire (of the 
firm of Messrs, Turquand Youngs and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election.—23th November, 1894, A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

The transfer books of the company will be closed to prepare for the dividend 
on the lst January next, and will be re-opened on the 4th January. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on the 31st December, 
will be entitled to the divitend for the current half-year on the number of 
shares then standing in their respective name:. 


ie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  « ee one = 20,000,000 











Just published. 
HE HEART OF A GIBL: 
a Thesis, 
London: Hamittoy, Apams, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
OOKS at 3d. in the ls. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and 


SON supply nearly all Books ia gene al literature, at 3d, in the ls. 
Discount, for cash. Orders by post receive prompt attention. Christmas 
Catalogue now ready.—BICKE «S and SON, Leicester Square, London, W.0. 








THROAT ano COUGH! B 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

vough and affocting the voice. For these symptoms, use | TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, re: 


pa able on demand, 
TWO PER OENT. on 


ALL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


RRENT ACCOUNTS, INSURED AGAINST BY 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


8xcited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these | below £100, 


only in boxes, 74d, and tins, 13. lid.; 
in EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, | lars, post-free. 
° | 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold | STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
Tabelled | The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 


ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 





SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
@ENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicops. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 


LONDON. 








PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

e OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ae to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subsoriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be se&t.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


and 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, ov the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars anc 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private ‘Aagheme, i, Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold, Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent Ce!lular Cloth. 
Prices 5s. 0d., 63. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent pees on application. 

BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDH, E.C. 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








W. & R, CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADI,: 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE,» 
Entirely New Edition, in 10 vols. imperial 8yo, 
With Numerous Maps and Wood Engravings, 
Prices OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth ... sa ai ve ase ne -- £5 0 0 
Half-Morocco or Half-Calf int oa 710 0 
Half-Morocco Extra or Half- Russi 810 0 


Sets can also be had in Tree Calf and in Full Morocco, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is. Illustrated by more than Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured 
Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, 
have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 

“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly * up to date,’ must get *Ohambers’s Encyclopzed'a,’”—St, James's 
Gazette, 

“ The best Encyclo; lia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded,”—Pall Malt 
Gazette, 

“Th'sedition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclops lia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever 


published.”— Speaker. 
Ready December 3rd. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 
Topographica), Statistical, Historical, With pronunciation of the more 
difficult Names of Places, numerous Etymologies, and information regarding 
the origin of Names, Crown 8vo, 768 pp., cloth, 63. 


ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters and Readers. Com 
prising Selections from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, “Q.,” &c, Edited by R, 0. 
H. Morison. 2s. 6d. t 





OLIVIA: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. MoLesworrH. With 
Eight Illustrations by Robert Barnes, 5s. 


BETTY: a School Girl. By L..T. MzeapE. With Eight 
Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, 5s, ‘ 


DIAMOND DYKE; or, The Lone Farm on the Veldt. A 
Story of South African Adventure, By GeorGgk MANVILLE Feny, Author 
of ‘Rajah of Dah,” “ Dingo Boys,” &. With Eight Illustrations by W. 
Boucher, 5s. 


POMONA. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “Tip Cat,” “ Baby 
John,” &c. With Eight Ilustrations by Robert Barnes, 5s, 


The REBEL COMMODORE (PAUL JONES). 
Memoirs of the Earlier Adveutures of Sir Ascott Dalrymple. 
Lawson JonHNSTONE, With Six Illustrations by W. Boucher, 3s, 6d 


The WHITE KAID of the ATLAS. By J. Mactarez» 
Coppan, With six Illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 3s, 6d. 


The YELLOW GOD. A Tale of some Strange Adventures, 


By ReGinatp orsitey. With 8.x Illustra:ions by W. 8, Stacey. 33. 6d. 
VANISHED; or, The Strange Adventures of Arthur 


Hawkesleigh, By Davip Ker. Illustrated by W. Boucher, 2s, 


ADVENTURE and ADVENTURERS. Being True Tales 


of Daring, Peril and Heroism, With Llustrations. 2s. 6d, 
THISTLE and ROSE. By Amy Wa.rToN. [Illustrated by 


Robert Barne:. 23, 64, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


Bein 
By b 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Pi cidilly, W.—Libraries entire'y Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 





Bindings for Prescuts. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documenta. 





BENGER’S FOOD. 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


Gold Meal Awarded—Healih Exhibition, London, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, 4 Melbourne, 1888, 


Catalogues post-free. 


FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





* Retained when all other Foods are rejected, It 
is invalaablc.’’—London Medical Record, 


** Bonger’s Food has by its excellence est blished a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


a B* the Queen’s Command,’ I once 
performed at Windsor before her Majesty 

and several members of the Royal lawi'y; and, oh, 
it was tte most delightful experience | have ever 
had.” ‘the speaker was an cnthusiastic young 
actress, as popular as she is beautiful, ‘* The honour 
was certainly a great one,” we murmured. “ Yes,” 
she responded quickly, “‘ but it was not only that; 
her Majesty was so kin’, you know. It really vid 
yn good, the way she treated you.” Thaf is just it. 
roper treatmevt is ail we want. Ni:e-tenths of 
the sickness we suffer might be cured if we only had 
proper treatment. If you are ill or tee! out of sorts, 
seek relief from the true friends of the sick and 

‘ing—Holloway’s Pills and Vir~ment, 





SOLD BY 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 188, For Nom 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burnings, 
2s, 6d., 58,,and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


actured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
aye each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
pF ye anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

g, Instantly ready for use. 

4, Writes continuously for many hours. 

§. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6, Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

4. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8, For every writer in every land a necessity 


FIinaLty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Mustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 96a REGENT STREET, W. 








THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rey. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. Price ls. 


The SADDUCEES and IMMORTALITY. 
By Rev. James Denney, D.D. 

The WESTERN TEXT of the GREEK TESTAMENT, 
By Prof. A. 8S. Wilkins, LL.D., D.Lit. 

The REALIST AMONG the DISCIPLES. 
By Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING on the SECOND 
COMING of CHRIsT.—VI. ITS SPIRITUAL 
SIGNIFICANCE, 

By Rev. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 

The WAY. 

By Rev. Prebendary Whitefvord, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College, Salisbury. 

HOW DOES the GOSPEL of MARK BEGIN? 

By Dr. Eberhard Nestle. 
SURVEY of RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
By Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 


London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 
THE BOOKMAN 
AN ILLUSTRATED 
Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, & Booksellers. 
Price 6d. 
With a 16 pp. Illustrated Supplement, 


Containing No‘ices, accompanied by Il'ustrations, 
of the more important Illustrated Books of the 
Season that have also a literary interest. 


THE ORDINARY CONTENTSINCLUDE: 
A Short Autobiography. 
By PHLLiP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The Murder of Rizzio. 
(Mary, Queen of Scots,—VII ) 
By D. HAY FLEMING. 
Frederick Tennyson. By W. B. MACLEOD, 
The Begging Mother. Poem. By E. J. ELLIS. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Translation of Horace. 
. By T. E. PAGE. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Latest Essays. 
Mr. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, By Y. Y. 
Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade, 
News Notes, Novel Notes, The Bookman’s 
Table, The Bookseller, &c. 
London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Illustrated. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. A 
a) Song by GEORGE H. ELY, 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLOTYPE 
PICTURE forms the Frontispiece. 


The Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD 
expresses his views on Novel Writing 
and Novel Reading. Illustrated. 


The GREAT THIRD WAVE. 
Ya 8. TURNER, Illus- 
rated. 


WHAT to WEAR: CHIT-CHAT 
on DRESS. By A. LL. 
GRIFFITHS, Illustrated. 


An ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD of 
SCIENCE, DISCOVERY, and 
INVENTION, &c., published 
under the Title of ‘The Gatherer.” 


INCREASED ATTRACTIONS: 


A COMPLETE STORY by ANTHONY HOPE. 





REDUCED PRICE, 


NOTICE.—Amongst the Contributions to the DECEMBER PART of 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Now Reavy, price 6d., FORMING THE 


FIRST PART OF THE NEW SERIES, are:— 


A NEW SERIAL STORY by L. T. MEADE, Illustrated. 
A COMPLETE STORY by J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated. 
The CABINET and its SECRETS. By Sir WEMYSS REID. Fully 


Illustrated. 


SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETI. 
TIONS, NEW MUSIC, and 
other Features characteristic of 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGA. 
ZINE. 

HATS and BONNETS WORN by 
the PRINCESS of WALES. By 
ARDERN HOLT. Illustrated. 

PEOPLE WHO FACE DEATH: 
ALPINE GUIDES. By A. E. 
BONSER. Illustrated. 


A DETECTIVE on DETECTIVE 
STORIES. By W. E. GREY. 
Illustrated. 

The MEANING of the CHINESE 
BUTTON. By ALFRED J. 
BAMFORD, B.A. Illustrated. 


The MAKING of FLANNEL 
TAPESTRY. By JOSEPHA 
CRANE. Illustrated. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usu 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168s, 8, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
OonTENTS. DECEMBER, Price ls. 


THE THREE CHANCELLORS. By Theodor Barth. 

Tue Orart or Worps. By Vernon Lee, 

How TO MUNICIPALISE THE PawnsHopPs. By Robert 
Donald. 

SecRETS FROM THE CourT oF Spain. VIII. 

Tue GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QuEsTION. By Lewis 
k. 8, Tomalin. 

SHETLAND FoLk-LorRE. AND THE OLD FalTH OF THE 
Truvrons. By Karl Blind, 

Tue EXPERIENCES OF A WaR-ARTIST. Illustrated. 
By Irving Montagu, 

SurcipE amona Women. By William Ferrero. 

KEMINISCENCES OF BiiLow. By Stanley V. Makower. 

ELDER CONKLIN AND OTHER STORIES BY FRANK 
Harzis. I, By Edward Dowden. II, By Coventry 


Patmore. 
A Short Story. 


THE First STONE. 
Cuess, With Problems. By I. Gunsberg. 


London: W. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.0. 











BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
ours, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 





pete MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





 dpancnmnaces for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French rane, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and cxportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top. 
Uniform with “ The Life of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 36:. net. 


JOHN ADDINGTON 


SYMONDS: a Biography. Compiled from his 
Papers and Qorrespondence by Horatio F. 
Brown. With Portraits and other lllustrations. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


MELTING SNOWS. By 


Prixce Emit von ScHOENAICH - CAROLATH, 
Translated by Margaret Symonds. 
“ Wealth of thoughtful and fruitful fancy, grace 
and beauty of style.”—Scotsman. 
“It has the truth and exquisite pathos of life.”— 
Manchester Courier. 
“ Admirably translated.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ The author of ‘ Melting Snows’ can write. There 
is a vigorous individuality about his characters.”— 
Literary World, 





1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, as 
Man and Author. By Joun ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 


‘Scholarly in treatment, symp:thetic in criticism.” 
—Times. 


1 vol. small 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. net. 


MATTEO BANDELLO. 


Twelve Stories Selected and Done into English. 
With a Memoir of the Author, By Pxrxcr 
PINKERTON. 

“Mr, Pinkerton and Mr. Nimmo deserve the warm 
thanks of all lovers of letters for this beautiful 
edition of a fascinating and unjustly forgotten 
author.”—Star, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and 


NEW. By E, P. Earptrey Witmor and E, C. 
STREATFEILD. With 4 Original Ktchings by 
D. Y. Cameron, R.P.E. 
** Jovial memories of the past......Most entertaining 
reading.”—Daily Chronicle, 


1 vol. smal! 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With 14 Plates, Designed and Etched by WiLL1am 
Strano, R.P.E. Printed on thick Japanese 
paper by F. Goulding. 

*,* Also FIFTY SETS of Early Impressions of the 
Plates, specially printed by F. Goulding, on Old 
Freuch hand-made paper, and mounted in a Port- 
folio. Each Portfolio numbered and signed by the 
Artist, price £3 3s, net. 

“A sumptuous edition illustrated by Mr. Strang 
with great artistic power.”—Times, 


2 vols, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The HERO of ESTHONIA, 


and other Studies in the Romantic Literature o 
that Oountry. By W. F. Kirsy, F.Z.8., F.LS., 
Corresponding Member of the Finnish Literary 
Society, With a Map of Esthonia, 
Note.—In this work an_ account of the unique 
Ancient Literature and Folklore of Esthonia is 
presented to English readers for the first time. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BLANK VERSE. By John 


AppINnaTon Symonps, Reprinted at the Author’s 
Special Request. 

“ No more appreciative or more instructive analysis 

of the most important of aJl English Metres has yet 





been made.”—Glasgow Herald, 





COMPLETION of the BORDER WAVERLEY. 


Edited by Anprew Lana. With 250 New and Original Etchings on Japanese paper. 


Complete set of Forty-sight Volumes may now be obtained from all Booksellers’. 


Price, in cloth, 6s. 


per Volume. The price of sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellers’. 
THE NOVELS CAN BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 950. DECEMBER, 1894, 2s. 6d, 
ConrTENTS. 
A Forziaver. Ohaps. 1-4. 


REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ANTHONY FROvuDE.—I. 
By John Skelton, 0.B., LL.D. 

OELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 

Tue Toms or KinG JOHN IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

An EpistLtE rrom Horace ON MR, GLADSTONE’S 
New TRANSLATIONS. 

Inpoor Lire 1n Paris, 

Feuiciry Brooxe. A TaLe or Two WoRLDs, 

Aw ANCIENT INN. 

In “ Maca’s”’ Liprary. 

Tue PosiTIon OF JAPAN, 

Tue Comine STRUGGLE, 


By an Ex-Diplomatist. 


Wititiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL MaRtTIN. 
DECEMBER. 

Tuer Sex Bras or THE ComMENTATORs. An Inter- 
view with Mrs. Jozephine Butler (with Portrait). 
Herepiry, Part II. St.George Mivart, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Tue THEATRE AND THE Music-HaLL. The Rev. 

Canon Lester. 
A Repty ro Sir Wit11am Moore. JamesStuart, M.P. 
THE oo 48 FELLOw CoLonists. R. W. Egerton 
ick. 
Community Lire AND THE Sociat PropteM, The 
Rev. the Hon. James Adderley, M.A. 
THE DEPOPULATION OF THE HiaHLaNDs, Donald N. 





Reid. : 
THE STRIKE OF A SEx (concluded), George Noyes 
Miller. 
Notes and Comment, Reviews, Corre: pormdence, end 
Open Column. 
Price One Shilling. 
Hutcuinson and Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 6s. 


FIVE STARS ina LITTLE POOL. 
By EpitH Carnineton. Dedicated to Dorothy 
Tennant (Mrs. H. M.Stanley). Illustrated. 

“We cannot speak too highly of this delightful 
book. The reading of it gave ourselves much plea- 


sure, and we should like to read it to all the little 
ones we know, for it is an ideal book for girls and 
boys.”"—Schoolmaster, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DECEMBER, 1894, 


Lorp ROSEBERY’S ENTERPRISE AGAINST THE HOUSE 
oF Lorps. By L. A. Atherley Jones, M.P. 

Ir THE House OF COMMONS WERE ABOLISHED? By 
Sidney Low. 

AxnovuT THAT SKELETON. By H. D. Traill. 

CRIMINAL AND Prison REFORM. By Michael Davitt. 

Wry I am not an Aonostic. By Professor Max 
Miller. 

Tre Estate DvuTY AND THE ROAD ROUND iT. By 
A. H. Hastie. 

Tue Music or Japan. (With Examples.) By Miss 
Laura A. Smith. 

New Sources or Execrric Power: 

1, Exectrio ENERGY DIRECT FROM THR COAL- 
FIELDS. By B. H. Thwaite, C.E. 
2. ELectRIcITy FROM PEaT. By J. Munro, C.E. 
Tue Decay oF BOOKSELLING. By David Stott. 
WanTED, AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By Sir Jobn 
Colomb, K.C.M.G. 

How To Mouttirry Smatt Houpines, By Lord 
Carrington and Harold oore, 

Lorp Bacon v, Proressor Huxuer. By his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll. 

THE Cry against Home Worxk. By Miss Ada 
Heather-Bigg. 

Recent Science. (Diphtheria — Earthquakes — 
Flying-Machines.) By Prince Kropotkin. 

A Basy Kinswoman,. By Algernon Charles Swin- 

urne, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





The 
s ”- . 
United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 
The Case of Japan. T. OKAMURA, 
The Functions of Armies and Navies: A Demurrvr to 
Colonel Maurice’s Pleadings. P. H. CoLoms. 
The Fleet of the Uni‘ed States in the American Civil 
War. Ocntinued, Captain STExzeL. 
The Coming War in Madagascar. III. A Reconnuis- 
sance by Prince Henri d’Orleans, 
Captain PasFirLp OLIVER. 
SPENCER WILKINSON, 


The Ordnance Survey. 
W. H. Craia. 


The Affair d’Enghien. 
Army Medical Urgan'sation. 
Brigace-Sargeon Ovlonel Cuno, 
The Fire-ships of Antwerp. 
Commander A. A. C, GALLoway. 
Infantry Suppoits: A French Precedent. 
A. H. ATTERIDGE. 
The War between China and Japan: The Coming 
Vinter, Colouvel Mauricg, 
Notices of Books, &c. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 











ss 


THOS. DE LA RUE & C08 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
pb of — (21st), be Thousand, cap. 8vo, 
oth, gilt ex, price 5s. Handsomely printes 
** red and black. Revized throughout ™ aa 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By “ Cavenpisu,” 
THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8ro, cloth, price 10s. 64. 
BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, 


Champion. Editei by “ Oavenpisn,” 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, se 





Ex. 
With 





Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d, 


MAGIC SQUARES, RECREATIONS 
with. The Eight Queens’ Problem solved by 
Magic Squares, and Domino Squares, By 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Price 6d. 
BRIDGE, POCKET GUIDE to. By 


“‘ Boaz,” As played at the Portland and other 
Clubs. 


FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOOKING 
GAME, By “* CAVENDISH.” cxING 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d, 


SHORT WSHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise cm the Game 
by James Cay. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3,6 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Poe, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Gama 
““WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo), Pocker 
Series: —Whist (5)—Qnuide; Laws; Leads; 
Kules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
—Piquet — Rubicon Bézique— Polish Bézique~ 
Ecarté — Cribbage —Euchro— Imperial — Spoil 
Five—Calabrase!la—Sixty-six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illus 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “ Caven- 
pIsH.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
53. Handsomely printed in red and black, 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise ox 
the Game, by ** CAVENDISH. ‘ 











SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls, 62, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, Witb 
a Guide to the Game, by ** CAVENDISH.” 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIKS, PORTABLE DIARIES, 
CALENDARS, &c., for 1895, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and all Sta- 
tioners. Also, ““FINGH#R” and “THUMB” 
SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, Wholesale 
only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and COMPANY, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O. 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. DECEMBER, Price 2s, 6d, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. . 
Lorp RosesEry’s Puan. By the Marquis of Salix 
bury, K.G. 
Wuy sHouLD We Learn History? By Professor 
E. W. Prothero. : 
Tue NATIONAL GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
J. A. Froupe. By A. Patchett Martin. 
Tue Next SIEGE OF Paris. By W. Laird Clowes. 
House Decoration. By Miss Jekyll. 
LoNDON GOVERNMENT :— 
I, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
II. By Tke London Municipal Society. 

lll. By C. A. Wh tmore, M.P. 
Fox-HunTERS AND Farmers. By the Earl of Suffolk. 
OveR-Propucrion IN THE MousicaL Worub. By J. 

A. Fuller Maitland. 
PouiTicaL Proruecy anv SocioLoey. By Professor 
Henry sidswick. 
London: Epwakp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly, terly. 
£1 86..0143,.072 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
art of the United 
OS eee ee 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.., 1106.,0153,.,078 
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WARD, LOCK, 
NEW PU 


ADR SPSS SSS IL IID 


& BOWDEN'S 


LICATIONS. 


PADDADLDLYLEYLYnnw_ 


* * Complete Catalogue Comprising Upwards of 3,000 Dijerent Works, Post-free. 


re 





ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES OF 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S WORKS 
Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


wily composed from type specially cast and handsomely printed on good paper. 


Ne 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. per vol. 


1.GEOFFRY HAMLYN. With Photo- 


gravure Portrait of Heury Kingsley, and a Memoir written by CLEMENT 
K, SuonTsR, and illustrated by Herbert Railton. [Now ready. 


“There is a great deal that is excellent in ‘@eoffry Hamlyn,’ ’—Athenzum. 


2, RAVENSHOE. With Frontispiece by 
R. Caton Woodville. [Now ready. 


“There can be only one opinion. Few novels are so striking at first reading ; 
fewer still bear the test of re-reading again.”—Guardian. 





3. The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 


With Prefatory Notice by CLEMENT SHoRTER. [Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton, [Now ready. 


“ Henry Kingsley, own brother to the more famcus and, as we think, the less 
diserving Charles. He died in 1876, and his books, it was held, died with him. 
That, though, was a wistake; they did but fall out of print. For, behold! 
an intelligent publisher has reprinted them, and to renew your acquaintance 
with Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley to stand forth victorious all along 
the line.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





NEW WORK BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
Just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


The BURIAL of the GUNS, and other 
Stories. By THomas NELSON Page, Author of “In Ole Virginia,” &c, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Max Pemsberron, Author of “The Iron Pirate,’’ &. With about 50 
Tilustrations by R. Caton Woodville and Fred Barnard. 


“The most interesting and entrancing ‘Mystery’ Stories that have appeared 
siuce the publication of the doings of Mr. Sherlock Holmes,”—Literary World. 


Ready shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. By 


Artuor Morrison. By 50 Illustrations by Sydney Paget, 





NEW STORY BY BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


The CURSE of CLEMENT WAYNFLETE: 


a Story of Two Wars. By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “A Romance of 
the Cape Frontier,” “ The King’s Assegai,” * The Gun-Runner,” &c, With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


“ This stirring tale of African adventures......As a story of the Kaffir and Zulu 
‘wars, the book is admirable......Those who enjoy incident and a tale that never 
flags, cannot do better than read th’s ‘ Tale of Two Wars.’ ”—Liverpool Mercury. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HONEY of ALOES, and other Stories. 


By Nora ¥rwwe, Author of “ The Blind Artist’s Pictures,” 


“These tales are in every respect worthy of conservation, and we cordially 
Congratulate the reading public, as well as their author, upon their reproduction 
in book form, Not only do they abound in literary merit, but in thrilling 
interest ; and thore is not one of them that is not instinct with intense and 
voracious humanity,”—Daily Telegraph, 


PAAAADRAN 








nnn 


| BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, buckram, 52, 


THOUGHTS from GLADSTONE. Selected, 


by permission, from his Non-Controversial Writings and Speeches. Edited 
by Gro. Barnett Suitu, Author of ‘* History of the English Parliament,”’ 
“ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 
_ The Times says:—* Mr. Barnett Smith deserves immense credit for his 
industry......the selection is well made, and it brings home to us once more the 
impression of Mr, Gladstone’s astounding versatility.” 


Crown Svo, buckram, design in silver, uncut, 3s, 6d. 


SORROW and SONG: Psychological 


Studies in Real Life, and some Criticisms. By Coutson Kernanan, Author 
of ** A Dead Man’s Diary” and ‘* A Book of Strange Sins.” 

The Times says —“ By a writer of much originality and insight.” 

The Athenzum says:—‘' Mr, Coulson Kernahan contributes a tribute to his 
friend’s memory of singular beauty and tenderness, but at the same time full of 
critical insight.’’ 

The Daily Chronicle says:—“‘The Essay by Mr. Kernahan is, as we should 
expectit to be, a model of sympathetic and discriminating criticism. Exquisitely 
phrased, This is the criticism which sees its object steadily, and sees it whole.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A SUNLESS HEART. In 2 vols. 


Mr. W. T. Stead in the Review of Reviews says :—" Its intrinsic merit, its 
originality and its pathos, its distinctly woman’s outlook on life, and the singular 
glow and genius of its author.” 


The Academy says :—“ Will inspire exceptional interest, and be made tho 
theme of excited discussion......Lotus, one of the most impressively sombre 
creations in modern fiction..,...This strange, gloomy, painful, but unmistakably 
fascinating novel,” 

The Spectator says:—“ An exceptionally strong book......J¢ has genius, imagina- 
tion, and power, and in the opening story of the brother and sister there are 
passages of fine pathos and beauty.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. By Ethel 
8. Turner, With Twenty-six Illustrations by A. J. Johnson. 

“A delightful volume,”’—Bookman, 

“There are not want'ng in ‘ Seven Little Australians’ passages of true pathos 
and some vividly picturesque descriptions of Australian scenery.’’— Daily 
Telegraph. 

“A capital story, charged with incident of a lively and stirring kind.”— 
Salurday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s, 


IN STRANGE COMPANY. A Story of 
Chili and the Southern Seas. By Gur Bootusy, Author of “On the 
Wallaby.”’ With Six Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

“One of the most successful novels of its order we have recently seen,”— 

Yorkshire Post, 


** Full of strange adventures from the first p ge to the last......A wealth of 
original incident. A thoroughly exciting story.”—Glasgow Herald. 





The ELEVENTH EDITION (55th Thousand), now ready, at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Bookstalls, 350 pp., cloth, 1s., Revised and Corrected Throughout. 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden’s PRACTIOAL GUIDE TO 


The PARISH COUNCILS ACT. By A. H. 
Granam and Spencer Bropuvurst? (Barristers-at-Law), This New Edition 
includes the Rules for the Nomination and Election of Councillors, 
Guardians, &c. The inclusion of these rules has necessitated the addition 
of 180 pages to the Book. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


BEFORE HE is TWENTY. Five Per- 


plexing Phases of the Boy Question Considered. With Portraits of the 
Authors, 

The Conteyts include:—The Father and his Boy. By Robert J. Burdette. 
—When he Decides. By Frances Hodgson Burnett.—The Boy in the Office. 
By Edward W. Bok.—His Evenings and his Amusements. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison.—Looking Towardsa Wife. By Mra. Lyman Abbot. 

“ Wise views on the different phases of a boy’s training which parents would 
do well to read.”— Westminster Gazette. 


An ENTIRELY NEW and USEFUL COOKERY BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The PROFESSION of COOKERY FROM a 
FRENCH POINT of VIEW. With some Economical Practices peculiar 
to the Nation. By Lucy H. Yarzs, 


** An excellent practical treatise, well expressed, full of sound information 
lucidly conveyed.”’"—Times, 








Lendon: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Limited, Salisbury Square, E.C. __- 
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MORGAN AND SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


WORKS BY REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE “SORIPTURE BIOGRAPHY ” SERIES. 


JEREMIAH: Priest and Prophet. 


With Nine Original Illustrations, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d, ; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edge, 3s. 6d. 
Uniform in prices and bindiugs with the former volumes on Abraham, Israel, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Elijah (each with 9 Original Illustrations). 
“In Mr. Meyer’s hands the Old Testament is a living book.”’—Baptist Mugazine 


A CHARMING PIECE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


THE BELLS OF IS; 
Or, Voices of Human Need and Sorrow. 


With Lifelike Portrait of the Author, and Seven other Full-page Illustrations. 


Beautifully printed in antique style, large 8vo, and 
handsomely bound in cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 33. 6d. 


“‘This book is an inspirstion, The reader can scarcely fail to rise from its 
perusal without an impulse oi uew life.”"—The News. 


VOLUMES OF EXPOSITION. 
Each in cloth boards, 2s, 6d.; cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN. 
Expositions of John I,-XII, 


THE WAY INTO THE HOLIEST. 
Expositions of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
“TRIED BY FIRE.” Expositions of the lst Epistle of Peter. 
“It is impossible to peruse a book by this author without deriving benefit and 
instruction,”—English Churchman, 
THE “CHRISTIAN LIFE” SERIES. 
KEY-WORDS OF THE INNER LIFE. Studies in the 


Epistle to the Ephesians. Cloth boards, 1s.; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, ls.6d. Uniform with the above in prices and bindings :—Christian 
Living, The Shepherd Psa'm, The Future ‘lenses of the 
Blessed Life, The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
“Such books as these are ‘ rills from the fountain of life.’ ’’—King’s Highway, 


MORGAN & SCOTT’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Free on application. 
NEWSPAPER, 


The Christian’ errs 


(Established as PORTRAITS & BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
“THE REVIVAL” NOTES & COMMENTS on OURRENT TOPIOS, 
in 1859). PEOORDS of KVANGELISTIO RFFORT and 

} ts) £ an 
BYAET THURSDAY. MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE THROUGH- 


OU’ the WORLD. 
London: MORGAN and SCOTT, 12 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller, 





A CHRISTIAN FAMILY 





MESSRS. A. CONSTABLE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE PARASITE, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Narrow 24mo, ls. Cloth, extra gilt, 2s. [Acme Library, Vol, 1 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman 


Gate. First Series, With some addit'ons, crown 8vo, cloth ti 
*¢ The freshest embodiment of rustic life that has got into extra, 53. 
—Scotsman, as got into a book this century,” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


MUGGLETON COLLEGE: j i 
: its 
x net nage a: 8vo, en 6d, - Rise 
eally one of the most deliciously funny thi i : 
entire Daily Chronicle, ‘4 y things in the recent literature of 
‘*Very smartly and satirically told...... Extremely amusi 
has uo pretension of being behind the scones," —Glaegow ~—"™ to one who 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis, 


The COMMAND of the SEA. 


SPFNSER WILKINSON. Orown 8v0, ls, By 


COLONIZATION in INDO-CHINA. 


By J. Cuattuey-Bert, Authorised English Translation by ARTHUR Barre 
BraBantT. Withan Ivtroduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index ae 
“ An excellent book.’"—Athenzwm, : crown 810, 7a, 6d, 


The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. 


By Count GoBLET p’ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions ; 

University of Bruszel, An Authorised Translation, Hdited by Sir Guomne 

ee yeep aay sion | per nme en ee cary: Be the Legion of tad 

and of the French Academy. i -page Plates and 139 ‘ 

in the Text, Medium 8vo, 15s. Iilustrations 

** Count Goblet d’Alviella’s elaborate and beautifully illustrated volume is pre. 

eminently distinguished by the sanity and sobriety of its conclusions, A 
valuable and instructive work, which, moreover, is well written, and excellenii 
translated,”—Glasgow Herald, 7 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. By 


G. W. MacGzoras, M.I.C.E., late officiating Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India for Railways. With numerous Illustrations from Photo. 
graphs and from Original Drawings, 5 Maps and an Index, demy 8yo, 16s, 
A graphic and authoritative survey.”—Times, 
a “Well arranged and clearly set forth, and the book is very well written,’— 
cotsman. 
“This elaborate and most instructive work.”’—Dundee Advertiser, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 


INDIA. A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance 
and other Surveys, under the direction of J. G. BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.E., &c. In ha!f-morocco or fall-bound cloth, gilt top, 14s, 
“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the 
traveller in India and the student at home.”—Athenzum, ‘ 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
jPublishers to the India Dffice, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Tlustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
gilt, 5s.; Roxbu' gh, 6:. 


New Volumes. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the DOWNFALL 


of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By Noau Brooks, 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


penne: By J. L. Stracuan-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
xford. 


MISS HURD: an Enigma. By Anna 


Katsrrine Grern, Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case,” &. 12mo, li 
cloth, 2s.; cloth extra, 22. 6d, as 


The SKETCH BOOK of GEOFFREY 


CRAYON, GENT. By Wasuineton Irvine. “Van Taszel” Edition. 
Uniform in general style with “‘The Alhambra,” “ Grinada,” and “ Kn‘cker- 
bocker.” 2 vols. Svo, printed frcm new type, with artisticaily designed 
borders, and 32 Illustrations from Drawings by Rackham, Barraud, Church, 
Rix, and Darley. C.oth extra, 25s. net. 


The STORY of the CIVIL WAR. By J. C. 


Rorrs, A Concise Account of the War in the United State: i 
between 1861 and 1865. To te complete in 3 vols. > tARRATIVG of 
La ~ ng to the OPENING of the CAMPAIGN of 1862, With 5 Maps, 
vO, 6s, 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 





WILD ANIMALS, STUDIED FROM THE LIFE, AND 
DONE IN PASTEL BY J. T. NETTLESHIP, 
ON VIEW AT 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. 


Vol. I. NARRATIVE of |' 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AG STRALIA. By H. A, Wuite, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat. 
Gaol. 6s. 


HOW HE BECAME a PEER. AStory 


of Moderu Politics, By James Turrsk. 2 vols, [Now ready, 
‘* The political characters may be readily recognised.’’—Scotsman, 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 


WILFRED WooL.am, Author of “ With the Help of Angels,” 2 vols. 
[Now ready, 


APPLEDORE FARM. By Mrs. Mac- 


Quorv. 3 vols, 
* More than we'come, Its fragrance, as of an old fashioned country garden, 
with the dew fresh upon it, is more delightful than it is easy to say.”—Graphic, 
“Tt is a delightfal story of natural scenes and human interests,”"—Standard, 


AS a MAN SOWS. By Wi114m Westra, 


30's. 

“The plot is so well wrought out that the story carr’es the reader pleasantly 
on from surprise to surprize..,... Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment.” 
—Scotsman. 

‘They are an amnsing and interesting set of scamps to whom he introduces 
us,.”—Daily Chronicle, 


BLACK PUPPY. By Tueopora Exustiz, 
a of “ The Little Lady of Lavender,” With 7 Full-page Illustrations, 


, “This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many 
nurseries, The illustrations are unusually charming.”— Westminster Gazette. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
HERE, THERE, and EVERY- 


WHERE. By Baron de Matortie, Author of “ Twixt Old Times 
and New.” 1 vol, demy 8vo, 18s, 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 
Russian of Sopu1a Kovatevsky. By 8. STRPNIAK and W. WESTALL. 6s. 


WARD & DOWNEY (Ltd.), York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE BY TALBOT BAINES REED. 
KILGORMAN: a Story of Ireland in 1798. By Tarzor 
Barnes REED, Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” ‘‘ The 
Willoughby Captains,” “Follow My Leader,” &:. | Illustrated by John 
Williamson. With Portrait and an ‘In Memoriam” Sketch of the Author 
by John Sime, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NEW HISTORIOAL TALE BY E, EVERETT-GREEN. . 
SHUT IN: a Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in 
the year 1585. By E Everett-Green, Author of ‘‘ In the Days of Chivalry,” 
“The Lost Treasare of Treviyn,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 


NEW BOOK BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 

IN the WILDS of the WEST COAST. By J. Mactonatp 
Oxtey, Author of “Up Among the Ice-Fioe3,” * Diamond Rock,” &c, 
Illustrated by W. Thomas Smith, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5. 


A NEW CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. Bythe Rev. J. B. R. WALKER. Based on the 

Authorised Version, Containing Fifty Thousand more References than 

Cruden’s Concoréance. With Introduction on THE GROWTH OF THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE, by Dr. Wi.L1am Waiaut, of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society, London; and a BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONCORDANCSS, 
by Dr. M.C. Hazarp. 990 pp., 8vo, cloth, 5+, 

“ One of the best in the English languaze.”—Christian Commonwealt’. 


“WORKS OF TRAVEL AND RESFARCH.”—NEW VOLUMi. 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS of CaPTAIN BASIL FALL. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4:, 


BOOK OF ADVENTURE BY FRED. WHISHAW. 

BEAR HUNTER: a Story of Peter the Great 
By Frep Wuisuaw, Author of ‘‘ Out of Doors in Tearland,” 
Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 3s. 6d. 














——— 











A 

BORIS the 

and his Times. 

&c. Illustrated by W. 8S. Stacey. 

‘NEW _ BOOK BY J. MsCDONALD OXLEY. 

MY STRANGE RESCUE; and other Stories of Sport and 

Adventure in Canada. By J. Macponatp Oxtey, Author of ‘‘ Up Among 
the Ice-Floes."” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW HISTORIOAL TALE BY E. EVERETI-GREEN. 
The SECRET CHAMBER at CHAD: a Tale. By E. 


EvereTI-GREEN, Author of ** In the Wars of the Roses,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d 


LITTLE ORPHANS; or, The Story of Triidchen and 
Darling. By M. H. Connwatt Lees, Author of “ A Heroine of the Common- 
place,” “ Francis,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 23, 6d. 

















MINIATURE EDITION. 

COME YE APART: Daily Readings in the Life of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. R. Mitier, D.D, Miniature Edition. Printed in red and 
— S = paper, Cloth elegant, gilt edgis, 2s. 64. ; paste grain, gilt 
ed.es, 33, 6d, 

“A very handy, neatly got up, and beautifully printed edition.”—Christian. 


New Books at 2s. 
MARK MARKSEN’S SECRET: a Tale. By Jessie 


ArmMsTRONG, Author of “ Dan’s Little Girl,” “ A Shadow on the Threshold,” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 23, 

AMPTHILL TOWERS. By Auserr J. Foster, M.A, 
Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of ‘* The Robber Baron of Bedford 
Castle,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 


New Books at ls. 6d. 

The YOUNG WOODSMAN;; or, Life in the Forests of 
Canada, By J. Macvonau» Oxtey, Author of ‘* Up Amonz tho Ice-Floes,” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 6d. 

PRINCESS LOUISE: a Tale of the Stuarts, By Crona 
TEMPLE, Author of ‘* The Last Hoase in London,” “ Nobody Cares,” “The 
Ferryman’s Boy.” Post 8vo, c:oth extra, 1s. 6d. 

NONO; or, The Golden House. A Tale of Swedish Life. By 
Sarau 8, Baker, Author of “The Swedish Twins,” &:. Post 8,0, cloth 
extra, ls, 6d. 

MOPSIE: the Story of a London Waif. By Dororuy 
Watronp, Author of “ These Litt'e Ones,’ &, Post 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 6d, 











New Books at ls. 


JANE and HER FAMILY: a Tale for the Young. Post 


8vo, cloth extra, ls, 

“TUCK-UP” TALES. By Aunt Dweepy. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, ls. 

The WRECKERS of SABLE ISLAND. By J. Mac. 
— Author of “Diamond Rock,” &. Large fcap. 8vo, cloth 





With nearly 400 I'lustrations, 
The ROYAL HANDBOOK of COMMON THINGS and 
USE*#UL INFORMATION Contains a remarkable amount of interesting 
information in a concise ani beautifully illus'rated shape Is. 


The ROYAL HANDBOOK of POPULAR SCIENCE. By 
— 5g Mpa Readings in Science.” With numerow 








*,* NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


; Park side, Edinburgh; & New York. 














BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JOR. 


DAN: Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By HucH Catran, M,A., Author 
of “ Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” “The Story of 
Jerusalem,” With 30 IHustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





OOMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


PLANTS. From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Pro’essor 
of Botany in the Unive:sity of Vienna, By F, W. Ottver, M.4., D.Sc ,Quain 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations, and £6 Coloured Plates. 


To be comp'eted 1n 16 Monthly Parts at 23. 6d. each, net; in 4 Half-Vols., cloth 
12s, 6d. each, net; and in 2 vols, cloth, 25a. each net. 


Now ready, Parts I. to VII., and Half-Vols. I. and II , and whole Vol. I. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 


election of the Lest and most interesting books, carefully Edited to render 
them suitable for young readers, Cloth, ls, 4d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
The LAMPLIGHTER, by Miss CUMMINS. 
COOPER'S PATHFINDER. 


READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a 


Felection of Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. | 
Edited, with Int od®etion and Notes, by W. Kre1rH Leask, M.A., late scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d. 

* Will be found a u:eful introduction to the works of thesaze of Chelsea. The 


at 








sclections are judicious, and the notes ample.”—Athenzum., 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN.) 


By Bratrice HagraDeEy, Author of he that Pass in the Night,” ‘ In | 
Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictares from 
Des'gns by John H. Bacon. &qaare 8vo, cluth, 2s. 6, | 


“A charming story.”"—World, 








THE ELEVENTH EDITION (48rd) 


Thousand) of the UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely | 
sttle, A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revevled and | 
ixplained by Natural Science. By F, A. Poucuer, M.D. With 273 | 
Engravings 02 Wood. Me sium 8vo, c!oth, gilt edzes, 74. Gd. | 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY- 
TALES FROM GRIMM. 
A high-class Gift-book, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, produced in 
the best style. Large 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 
The First Edition, issued in October, exhausted. A Sesond Edition is ia 
the pre:s, 


MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW 
FLOREAT: A LETTER TO AN ETON BOY ON THE 
SOCIAL QUESTION. 


Price ls. Second Edition now ready. Third Edition in the press. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS 
WHO HAVE NOT REVOLTED. 


Price 1s, Seccnd Edition now ready. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: THE 
ROMANCE OF A SCHOOL. 


By M. Symineton, Author of “ Workinz to Win,” “ Trixy,” &>. 
Etched Title and Frontispi ce, large crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 63. 


An original and striking story of exceptional interest. 


A FEAST of STORIES from 


FOREIGN LANDS. By James F. Coss, Author of ** Martin the Skipper,” 
**The Watchers on the Longships,” &c, Illustrated by Frank Feller, Crown 
8vo, extra cloth boards, 33, 6. 


ON the ART of WRITING FIC- 


TION: a Collection of Papers by some of tho leading Novelists of the day, 
giving much belpful information and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the 
subject are contributed by the following Authors :— 
W. E. Norris, MaxweE tt Grey, 
8. BaRING-GOULD, Mrs. Macquorp, 
L, B. WaLrorD, Tue AuTHoR oF “ MapE- 
Mrs, Parr, MOISELLE IxeE,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


With 


Mrs. MoLESWwoRTH, 
Prof, CuuRcH, 
Prof. Dovetas, and 
L, T. MEavE, 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIL..,* 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 


MEET. By Netire Hettis. I) ustrated Title-page and Fvontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, extrs cloth boards, 3s. 64, 


“ Unpretentiously and sweetly written.”—Daily Chronicle, 


London: GARDNER DARTON, & CO., 3 Paternoster Bldgs., E.C. 
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JOHN LANE 


begs to announce the publication this Day of 


ODES and OTHER POEMS. By 


Wituiam Watson. Feap 8vo, buckram, uniform with “The Prince’s 
Quest,” and “ Lachryme Musarum.” 4s, 6d, net. 


Also 75 copies on Large Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 
OTHER WORKS by WILLIAM WATSON, 


The PRINCE’S QUEST. Fcap 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d, net. Second 
Edition. 


The ELOPING ANGELS. 
Second Edition. 


EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 
Second Edition. 


IMAGINATION in DREAMS and 


their STUDY. By Freprerick GREENWOOD. Crown 8y0, ds. net. 


Square 16mo, buckram, 3s, 6d. net. 


Just published. 


BALLADS and SONGS. By John 


Davipson. Fcap 8vo, buckram (with Title and Cover design by Walter 
West). Uniform with “ Fleet Street Eclogues,” and “ A Random Itinerary.” 
5s. net. 

“They are thoroughly considered; seen as solid wholes; seen not only in 
front, but round at the back...... Both the ‘Ballad in B'ank Verse’ and the 
* Ballad of a Nun’ contain very strong morals very stontly driven home. In 
each the poct has made up his mind; he has a theory of life, and presents that 
theory to us under cover of a parable of tremendous force.”—A. T. Q. C., in the 
Speaker. 


“We must acknowledge that Mr. Davidson’s work in this volume displays 
great power......There is strength and to spare.""—Times, 


‘¢Mr. Davidson’s new book is the best’ thing he has done, ani to say this is to 
fay a good deal...... Here, at all events, is a poet who is never tame or dull; who, 
at all events, never leaves us indifferent; his verse sperks to the blood, and 
there are times when‘ the thing becomes a trumpet.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 

OTHER WORKS by JOHN DAVIDSON. 
PLAYS. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net 
A RANDOM ITINERARY. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 
Second Edition. 


A CHILD of the AGE. By Francis 


Apams. (Vol. IV. of the ‘‘ Keynotes” Series.) Title and Cover Design by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, 32. 6d. net. 


Fcap 8vo, Irish linen, 5s, net. 


Feap 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


“The love incident is exquis'te, and exquisite’y told. ‘ Rosy” lives; her 
emotions stir us..,... One is gratefal for the artis‘ic revelation of the sweet 
wormwood of pain.”—Saturday Review. 


“There isa bloom of romance upon their story which recal's Lucy and Richard 
Feverel...... It is rarely thit a nove'ist is able to suffusa his story with the first 
rosy purity of passion as Mr, Adams has done in this book,’’—Realm, 


Ready December 5th, 


The GREAT GOD PAN and the 


INMO:T LIGHT. By Artuur Macnen. (Vo’. V. of tho “ Keynotes” 
Series.) Title and Cover Design by Aubrey Bea'dsiay. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


DISCORDS. By George Egerton, 


Author of “Keynotes,” Title and Cover Design by Aubrey Beards'ey. 
Orowu 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


OTHER WORKS by GEORGE EGERTON. 
YOUNG OFEG’S DITTIES. Translated from the Swedish of 


Oua Hanssox. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, net. [In rapid preparation, 


KEYNOTES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Siath Edition, now realy. 


“A rich, pessionate temperament vib: ates through every line...... We have 
met nothing so lovely in its tenderacss since Mr, Eipiing's ‘Without Binefit of 
Clergy.’ ’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Singu'arly artistic in its brilliant surgestiveness.”—Daily News, 

“Not since the ‘Story of an African Farm’ was written has any woman 
delivered herzelf of so strong, so forcivle a book.”— Queen, 


“A work of genius. There is upon the whole thing a stamp of downright 
inevitableness as of things which must be written, and written exactly in that 
way.”—Speaker. 


“*Keynotes’ is a singularly clever book.” —Truth, 


BALLADS in PROSE. By Nora 


Horrrr. With Title and Cover Design by Walter West. f€quare 1émo, 
5s, net, 

“Mr, Lane produces his new Irish writer, Miss Nora Hopper, with ‘A Song 
anda Tale.’ ‘she song might have been written by Mr. W. B, Yeats in a mood 
of exaltation, which is to say a good deal,”—Review of “The Yellow Book,’ 
Vol. III , Irish Independent, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND song 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL. 


a Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experien 

who had a unique opportunity of observing the ahi. 
Ladies of the Upper Class in Persia. By C. J. Wr ye 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun” « Persia iy 


Is,” &. Demy 8vo, 9s. [Ready "December th. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME 


MINISTER. By Basin Tuomson, Author of « South Se, 
Yarns.” With a Map, numerous Illustrations by J W. 
Cawston and Others, and Reproductions of Rare Plates from 
“Early Voyages of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries» 
and old Dutch Engravings. Small demy 8vo, 15s, : 


[Ready December 10th, 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. S. TuHorpurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
“ Bannt; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” “David Leslie: a Stor 

of the Afghan Frontier,” “ Musalmans and Moneylenders in 
the Panjab,” &. With 2 Coloured Maps, demy 8yo, 10s, 6d. 
net. 

Summary or Contents.—Introducing the Bone of Contention 
—India Restive under Machine Rule—Loosening the Bondg of 
Empire—Revolution and Effects of Tzardom—An Objec: Lesson 
in Bad Government—The Afghans and their Country—Four 
Divisions of Afghanistan— England and Russia in Central Asia— 
Administration of our North-Western Frontier—Independent 
Tribes within our Political Frontier—Attack and Defence—The 
Difficulties of a Great Adventure—The End of a Buffer State— 
A Short Summing-up. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE VIKING PATH: 


A Tale of the White Christ. By J. J. Haupanr Borers, 
Author of “Rasmie’s Biiddie,” “Shetland Sketches,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready December 7th. 
*,* A heroic romance of Old Viking life, full of exciting incident. The 
cha‘acters are brought out in very strong and distinct relief, e-peciilly Jart 
Asvild, who is a grand old heathen, and Arvak, the type of unrest and scepti- 
cism in the ninth century. Thorvald, who, from being one cf tue bravest and 
fiercest of the Vikings, has become a Christ an, is an attractive fignre, 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. OureHant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The strength of the story lies in the usnal tracks of shrewd cbservation, 
gentls didacticism, interpretation of character.”—Athenzum, 

“«Yhis truly beautiful story..,...the simple but ekilfally constructed plot.”— 
World. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Introduction by H. Riper 
Haa@arp and Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ Pages which will hold their readers fast to the very end.”— Graphic. 
** A better told and more marvellous narrative of a reul lify was never put into 
the covers of a small octavo volume.’’—To-Day. 
‘* As fascinating as any romance......the book is of the most entrancirg 
interest.’"—St James’s Budget. 
** The volume is full of breathless interest.”—Times, 


IN FURTHEST IND: 


being the Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Eliswether, 
and late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, Gentle- 
man. Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace 1697. 
Edited, with a few Explanatory Notes, by SypNey C. Griz. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


“Reads like a genuine bit of the seventeenth century. No more brilliaut 
historical novel bas recently been written.”—Realm. 

“ We doubt whether the century has seen a more skilfal imitation of an actual 
record.”—Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gazette, 

“An excellent book, admirable in style and not less interesting than iastrac- 
tive in matter.” —Athenzum, 

“ Mr. Grier has mastered more than half the secret of Defoe..,...An exceedingly 
attractive love-story.”—Graphic. 


THE FORESTER: 


a Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tending of Forest 
Trees and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
James Brown, LL.D. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Edited by 
Joun Nisset, D.@&c., Author of “ British Forest Trees,” &c: 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


“A storehouse of practical information on every aspect of sylviculture.”— 
Standard. 

“Cyclopwdic is the adjective that best suits these two copious volame:,”— 
Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKS, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


the LIFE of RICHARD OWEN. Based 


; dence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson 
on his Gomicuanp OwsN. With a Chapter by the Rt, Hon. T. H. Hoxury, 
eae" [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 61. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 
Author of “ An Idie Woman in Sicily,” ‘Old Court Life in France,” &c. 

Contents :—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo 

'_Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes, “Madame Mére,”” Queen Hortense, 


Princess Pauline, &c. j 
«Que of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time...... 

Mrs. Elliot writes with as much savoir faire as savoir écrire, and her charming 
egip is never malicious.”—Daily Chronicle. ; 

ac yolume which hardly contains a dull page.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SHCULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. 

(GLapsTONE, M.P, 
- *,* The Large-Paper Edition, rubricated and half- 
pound, is now ready, price 21s, net. 

As this Edition is strictly limited to 100 Copies, 
many of which are already ordered, early application 
to Booksellers is recommended, 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By 


the Rev. C. H. Simpxrinson, M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 
“The biography is skilfully comp.kd, concisely written, and eminentiy read- 
able,” —Scotsman. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY. Being the Persons] Reminiscences of REGINALD G. 
WitseRForce, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and 
Letters written on the spot. 
“Mr, Wilberforce is to be congratulated on the production of a thoroughly 
interesting book.”—Truth,. 
“A most interesting book; and the reader will have the consciousness that 
syery incident related in it is true.”—Saturday Review. 
“Asa record of one of the most memorable episodes in our Indian annals this 
yolume is valuable, while as a narrative it is as thrilling and fascinating as any 
romance.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


With Portrait, Svo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 
FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON, 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Neat week, 


“This pleasant and well-written volume is free from a very common defect of 
autobiographies. It is not too loug, and is not rendered tedious by trivial detail 
that cannot interest any one but the author.’”’—Times, 

“ The record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one 
: the moat charming narratives it has been our good fortune to read.”— Vanity 

av. 

“One closes this very moderate-s:zed volume with a feeling of regret that there 
is not more of it.”—World. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., 


30METIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOOIETY, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832, 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


“* The whole story of his life is an exccedingly inte: esting one; the volume is 
well and often very amusingly illustrated, and it may be commended heartily to 
our readers.”—Morning Post. 

_“In this brief and mod¢st record of his labours and his friendship:, we havea 
vivid portrait of a very remarkable man, and a singularly interesticg record of 
per — struggles of science in the pre-scientific half of the present century,” 


With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


NEW HANDBOOK for ROME. Rearranged 


under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. Portex. The Classical Archaoloyy 
by Professor RopoL¥o Lanciani. The Sculpture Galleries descrited by A. 
8. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiqaities at the 
British Museum, The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. 
Henzy Lararp, G.O.B., D.0.L. Printed on specially thin, ight paper. 


“Th . * : 2. 38 ees 
» amount of information in the book may te indicated by the fact that, 
though of convenient size, being printed o2 thin paper, it is a volume of 596 
pagee, and contains 92 mapsand plans, The maps are all beautifully engraved 
4 better or more serviceable guide-bovk could not be devised,”—Scot: man, 


JUST OUT. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 68. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., 
THE GREAT ARTISTIC POTTER: 
his Personal History. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LLD., 
Author of “ The Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” “‘ Character,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED | 


in ART. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly Illustrated 
with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the Oatacombs, oi 
Pictures of the Great Masters, and of Modern English Painters, including 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.; 
also containing, as a Frontispiece, a Photogravure of the “Beau Dieu 
d’Amiens,” 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. T. K. Onzrne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College; Oanon 
of Rochester. Demy 8vo. Shortly. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Rosertson Smits, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1am 


Wariaut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, net, 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst 
Harecxet. Translated from the German by J, D, F, Giucurist. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 
By Georce Avcustus Sata. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Su1eip Nicwoxson, Professor of Political Economy in 
tae University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Matioce. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Orown Sy0, 
paper covers, ls.; cloth, ls, 6d, 























ee 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


quele, and Treatment. By Gzoraz WitLiam Batrour, M.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


PROPERTIES of MATTER. By P. G. Tait, 


M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By Geo. Curystat, M.A., LL.D., and 
W. N. Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to, 5s, net. 


ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS, By Joun Vinxcoms, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, Illus., 3s. 6d, net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hyps, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, Crowa 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


HarGreaves, Author of “ Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crowa 8vo, cioth, Sls. 61. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avprey 


Lez. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Beruamu- 


Epwakps, Author of “The Curb of Honour.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Aurient. 


Translated from the French by Acnes Evan Smitu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Bernax- 


Epwarps, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TANGLED WEB. A Novel. By Lady 


Linpsay, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


The DIVERS. <A Romance of Oceania. 


Hume Nisset, Illustrated, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Tilustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
Now complete in 25 vols, Price in Seta, cloth, £6 5s. 
































By 





A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. RUDOLF LEHMANN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On Dec-mber 4th. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 61. net. 


An ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


By Rupoir Leumany. 

*.* This work is divided ir to two parts, the first being devoted to on account 
of Mr. Lebmann’s life, and the second to * People I bave Met,” principal among 
whom are the Prirce of Wales, the Jute Emperor Frederick, Robert Browning, 
George Eliot, Landseer, Liszt, Humbto'dt, Lord Lytton, Helen Faucit, the 
descendants of Goethe, aud Sir Andrew Clark, 


PUBLISHED BY DIRECTION OF THE BRIDGE HOUSE ESTATES 
COMMITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
On December 4th. “With 3 Plates of Reprodacti ns fron the Records, a Cbromo- 
lithograp*, and numerous Illustrations and Views. Handsomely bound, 4to, 

price 25s. net. 


HISTORY of the TOWER BRIDGE, 


and of OTHER BRIDGES OVER the THAMES bui't by the Corporation 
of the City of London; i:cluding sn Account of the Bridge Houss from the 
14th century, based on the Records of the Bridgs Hon ec Estates Committee. 
By Cuakues WE1CH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Gorpora’ion of London. With 
a Description of the Tower Bridge by J. Wore Barry, C.B , M.Inst.0.E., 
Tos of the Bridge, and an Intriduction by the Rev. Canon BENHAM, 


B.D., F.S.A. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 
= 
A Novel. 


The MASK and the MAN. 


By Percy Anpreag, Author of * Stanhope of Chester: a Myster7.” 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections, By Jamzs Parn. Orown 8y0, 3s, 6d. 
“The little volume is replete with good stories.”—Times, 
“ Within its modest limits of space will be found not only some of the best 
etories ite day, but stories the best told. Not a supertiuous word spoils the 
gems,.”’—Punch. 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Ouartrs L, Graves, Anthor of “ The Blarney Balladz,” “* The Green above 
the Red,” &c. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Excellent, full of fun, of genial and apposite satir2, without a trace of 
merely partisan bitterness,”—Times, 
“Clever jeua d’esprit......Mr. Gladstone himself can find no offence: in the 
@layful banter of himself aud his principal colleagues ’—Athenzum, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 138. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, containing :—'A FATAL RESERVAIION.” By R. O. 
Prowsk. Book III. continued, Chaps 4-S.—“‘CHAKACTER NOTE: The 
LABOURER.”—* PALM-OIL at the PORTE.’’—“* The MAYOR'S SECRET,” 
— The KING’S PALACES,”—"* MATTHEW AUSTIN.” By W. E. Norris. 
Chaps, 45-48, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Ger Life and Letters. Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARK, Author of “ Walks 
in Kcme,” &c, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. uet. 
The Times.—* A book which will not only be widely read in its season of first 
freshness, but which will probably rank high in future years among the 
#tandard memoirs of our langnage,” 


MORE MEMORIES: being Thoughts about 


England spoken in America. By Dean Ho.e. With ¥rontispiece, demy 8vo, 16:3. 

The World.—* There is not a page in this volume Witbout its good thing, its 

touch of wit or wirdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, 
&ind counsel, grave trath, or happy anecdote.” 


The MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN A. 


MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Josrru 
Popr, his Priva’e Secretary. Witt Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 
The Times(n a review of over two columns on day of publication) :—* Mr. 
Pope has bad exceptional facilities for obtaining the material, and he has used 
them with conscientious devotion to the task which hs bas undertaken,” 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and 
Critical Study. By R. H. Suerarp, Editor of “the Mempirs of Baron 
Meneval,” &c. With Iilustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, 

The Scotsman.—-“ M. Dauie’’s many admirers owe a de>p dsht of gratitude to 

Mr. Sherard fur his biography, a work which, a‘ter ail, retlects scarcely less 

credit upon its author than upon its subject.” 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based upon 


Modern English snd Oontineut.] Prine’pla:, work? cut in Detail, By 
Cotonrt A. Kenner Hernert (Wyvern), Author cf “ Fifty Breakfasts,” 
&. Large crown 8yo, over 500 pages, 7s. 61. 

The CHESS POCKET!The DRAUGHTS 
MANUAL. By G. BE. D Gossip. POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. 
A [ ccket Guide, with numerous Cunytyenam. An Introduction to 
Specimen Games and Illustrations, the Game in all its Branches. Smali 
Small 8vo, 2/6. 8vo, with numerous Diagram:, 2/6, 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales by 


Hens CaristTian ANDERSEN. Beautifully Dlustrated by Miss E. A, Lemann. 
§ma!] 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
*'The drawings are admirable, and the volume altogether isa delightful one.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 


numerous Full-page Iuustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edzes, 5s. 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, 
Author of ** The Great Peril,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 








SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 
Bareere. Author of “Hartmann the Anarchi-t,’’ &. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Putiisher to the India Office. 


Iliustrated. Crown 








————— 


MACMILLAN AND COS NEW Books, 
The CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, coy. 


STANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzavt're Buildin B 
H. Swainson. With Illustrations, Medium By0, Sls, Rafe R. Leruapr and 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of 


Lectures, By the late F. J. A. Hort, sometime Hul s 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 6: ’ sean Professor in 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 


Lecture-Sermons on the Universal Empire of Christianity, 
Stusss, D,.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. y- Edited by 0, w, 


IN the LION'S MOUTH. The Story ot 


Two English Children in France, 1789-1793. By ELEaxor C, 
of “A Lost Battle,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. Price, Author 


The STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs, 


Kverarp Cores (SARA JEANNETTE DuNcAN). Feap, 8vo, 23, 
GLASGOW HERALD,—“ A charming little story......delightfully told,” 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


Bartow. Illustrated by Laurence Housman, Crown 8yo, 53, 


TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People, 


By Frora Annie Stet, [lustrated by J. Lockwocd Kipling, 0.1.6, and 
Notes by R. 0, Trmety. Crown 8vy, gilt, or edzes uncut, 6s, ee 
[The Cranford Series, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Attractive and humorous, and replzts with enter 
tainment for both old aud young.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* One of the most delightful volumes of fairy stories we 
have seen for many a long day.” 


CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RitcHIg. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* The critic’s task is at once lightened and shortene} in dealing 
with so attractive a volume. He has only to say that its charm is irresistible,” 


The HISTORY of GREECE from its 


COMMENOEMENT to the OLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the 
GREEK NATION. By ApotpH Hotm. Transiated from the German. In 
4vo's. VolI. To the End of the Sixth Century, B.C. 8vo, 63. net, 
SPECTATOR.—" This book wll, we strongly suspect, supersede som3 of tha 
earlier histories of Hellas, partly from its conciseness, but in a much greater 
degree from its sound scholarship and conscientious impartiality; and while 
recommending it to the reading public, and in particular to such University 
students as may be ambitious of academic distinctions, we look forward witu 
sanguine anticipation to the appearance of the succeeding volumes,” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. B. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs, J. R, 
Green and Miss Kare Nora@ate, Part XXXIX. Super-royal 8yo, 1s, net, 
(Vols. I., II, and ILL., Super-royal 8vo0, 12s. net ) 


The STATE in RELATION to LABOUR. 


By W. Staniiy Jevons, LL.D. F.R.S. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Micwar. Uanast, of the Inner Temple, Barri-ter-at-Law. Third Edition, 
Crown 80, 2s. 6d. [The English Citizen Series, 


The MECHANISM of WEAVING. By 


Tuomas WiLuiam Fox, Lecturer on Textile Fabrics, Municipal Techa‘c:l 


Echool, Manchester. Crowa 8vo, 73, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. 


No, 422, DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS, 
. A CoxnvERsaTION witH Napo.eon aT ELBA, 
Porrz Mepiocrrs, By the Rev, Canon Ainser. 
MapRas SEEN FROM MARSEILLES. By J. W. Sherer, C.S,I. 
Tar Herons. Craps. 46, 
Up in THE MornineG Earry, 
Mapamr TREMAINE. 
Tur EncovraGsMEST OF Home Inpustries, 
8. CROMWELL AND THE HovsE oF Lorps. By C, H. Firth, 1 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NSO PR wre 





NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST, PICINO, 


AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD B. BIRCH. 
In small 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


This Volume contains four new Stories by Mrs. Burnett, one of 
which tells how the original of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” lived 
and grew into the child-hero she has pictured, while the others 
introduce charming new characters that cannot fail to win a 
place in the readers’ hearts by the side of “ Fauntleroy” and 
“ Sara Crewe.” 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.; and New York. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0-S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
sT, ANDREWS & ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 
By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 


i tnister of St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
First Ministe “Twenty-five Years of St, Andrews,” &c. 3 


8vo, 158, 


#.* This Volume continues and supplements the Author's * Twenty-five Years of 
st “Andrews.” A great part of the matter has never appeared in any periodical, and 
large additions have been made to the chapters which have been already published 
in LonaMaN’s MaGazinzE and Buackwoob’s MaGazing. 


MEMORIALS OF 
sT. JAMES’S PALACL. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., 
. f H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and 
aaeavetie HR. the Duke of Cambridge. 
i 1L-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illustrations in the Text, 
With 41 Fall pag 2 vo's. 8vo, 36s. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. By 


Epwa Lyatt, Author of “‘ Donovan,” &c, Orown 8vo, 63, 

SCOTSMAN.—“ We do not think many readers will take up this book without 
reading it through.” 

INDEPENDENT.—“‘ Doreen’ far surpasses anything the authoress has written. 
In the unfolding of its narrative, the subtlety of its characterisation, and the 
pictorial strength of its local colouring, it is incomparably superior to *In the 
Golden Days,’ which, besides being the authoress’s favourite, is generally recog- 


k,”” 


nised as her best book.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


** Marriage is not a result, but @ process,” 


PHILIP and his WIFE. By Margaret 


Detanp, Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPI :—“ An interesting and 
absorbing romance...... In ‘Philip and his Wife’ Margaret Deland has made a 
great aud notable step as a novelist...... Margaret Deland is not only a thoughtful 
and philosophical student of life. It is not her sole gift to be able to understand 
character and paint it before our eyes, but she has the power of literary phrase, 
aud her novel is one of those rare creations in our slip-shod era, of a story as well 
written as it is interesting.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A 


Series of Lectares delivered at Oxford, By James ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samuen Rawson GarpDINER, M.A., Hon, 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton Oollege, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c. Vol, I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


ODD BITS of HISTORY: being Short 


Chapters intended to fill some Blanks. By Henny W. Wourr, Author of 
* Kambles in the Black Forest,” &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 
Derived mainly from the Archives at the Guildhall. By Reoinanp RK, 
Suarez, D.0.L., Records Clerk in the Office cf the Town Clerk of the City 
of London, (3 vols.) 8vo., Vols, I. and IL, 10s, 6d. each, 


POEMS. By Robert F. Murray, Author of 


“The Scarlet Gown.” With a Memoir by ANDrew Lang. Crown 8yo0, 


et. 
*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Large Paper, 19s, net. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneavx, F.R.G.S,, Author of “Tke Outdoor World; or, Young 
Collector’s Handbook,”’ With 12 Coloured Plates, aud 251 Iilastrations in 


the Text. Crown 8yo, 1s, 6d, net. 


Now Ready, price Sixperce. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 
An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By |;AMONG the WOOD GOBLINS. By 
pig age Re ocigy of Frep WHIsHAW. 
“Lady Baby,” &c. Chaps, 5-7. , 
LECTURKS on ENGLISH SRAMEN in | 72°;]DUB EARTH. By Ricuanp 


the SIXTEENTH CENTURY.— 
PARTIKS in the STATE, By J. |The LADY of the POOL, By Axton 


A. Froupg, late Regius Profezsor Hors, Chaps. 1-5. 
of Modern History, Oxtord, At the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW 
A LOVE STORY. By D.J.Roserrson, Lana, 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fal} 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 42s, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII, - Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols, crown Svo, 21s, 
CHEAP EDITION. 4 vol. crown 8vo, 33, 6d. each. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. cruwn 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yo, 63. each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols, > 
IRELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


- J —_ I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8yo, 
. each, 


HISTORY of the GREAT OIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 123, 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ne one since the Accession of George III., 1760-1370. 3 vols. e own 
vo, 188, -_— 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 3 vols, crown vo, 24s. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMIiTIVE CUNDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 2) Illustrations in 
the Text, 8vo, 18s, 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified aud Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas aud Atsist in Literary Composition, Recomposed Throughout, Kularged 
and Improved, pirtly from the Author’s Notes, and with a Full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Orown 8vo, 10s, 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. . Latin 


Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes, -8vo, 18¢, 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Ilinetrated with more than 1,700 Engravings. Revised by Wratr PaPworTH. 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


By the Baron DE MARBOT. 
The MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 
Tianslated from the French by A. J. Butter, Crown 8vo, 78, Gd, 
By E. F. KNIGHT. 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MERT: a Nar- 


rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Pa tistan, Ladak, Gilg't, 
aud tle adjoinin; C.untr es, Wi ha Map and 54 Lilustrations, cr, i vo, 7s. €d. 
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SAMPSON ILOW, MARSTON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





SOME HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS. 
VENICE DEPICTED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


Adapted by Mrs, AnTHuR Bett (N. D’Anvers), Author of “ The Elementary 
History of Art,” &c., from the German of Henry Pert. With 180 Full-page 
and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other 
celebrated Venetian Artists. In 1 handsome 4to vol. cloth extra, 28s. A 
limited number of Copies in a superior binding at 32s, [In a few days. 


RUSSIAN ART. Containing 24 Photogravures, 
reproduced from the best examples of modern Russian Art, and printed on 
plate paper, 224 by 16, Explanatory Text to the pictures by A. N. 
poe Professor at the Imperial University of Moscow. Portfolio, 

net. 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. 


By Louis Fagan. Illustrated by 100 Typical Examples Reproduced from 
Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the Progress 
of the Art from the End of the Sixteenth Century to the Karlier Years of 
her Majesty’s Reign. The Edition is strictly limited to 100 Copies. In 
3 Sections, each in Portfolio, #25 net. 

Tilustrated 


THE ART OF THE WORLD. 


with Reproductions, with the especial approval of the Artists, of numerous 
Masterpieces of Modern English, American, French, German, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Italian Art. 2 bandsomely bound vols., each vol, containing 25 Photo- 
gravures, printed from Copperplates, 25 Typogravures, Fac-similes in Colour, 
and some 125 Typogravures in the Text, all by Goupil. £12 12s. net. 


CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. With an 


Introduction by H. D. TrarL1, D.C.L. In 2 vols., superbly illustrated, hand- 
somely bound in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges, £3 3s. net. 


THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE., By Dr. J. L. Wi.tams. With Introduction by H. H. Furniss. 
With 15 Superb Plates in Colours, 200 Illustrations in Black and White, 
45 of which are full-page ‘Photogravure Plates, and the remainder Typo- 
grayures of small size, but of like excellence and interest. Folio size, 13 by 
17 inches, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt edges, £15 15s. net. 


FOOTSTEPS OF DR. JOHNSON IN SCOT- 


LAND. By Groras Brreprck Hitt, DO.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With about 150 Illustrations, including 18 Heliogravurer, sketched on the 
spot by Lancelot Speed. Edition de luae, limited strictly to 150 Copies, 
bound in plain boards, uncut edges, £7 7s. net. Ordinary Edition, bound in 
half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges, £3 3s. net. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND THE PRE- 
RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. Viewed in Relation to the Problems, 
Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. By Mrs. J. W. Woop. 
With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

“The best book yet written on Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites.”—Daily News, 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART, 
AROHITECTURE, SOULPTURE, AND PAINTING. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
Bett (N. D’Anvers), Author of “‘The Art Guide to Europe,” “ The Life of 
Raphael d’Urbino,” &. Fourth Edition, Revised and brought Upto 
Date by the Author. Illustrated with 375 Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d.; or in 2 vols.x—I. AROHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE, 5s. ; 

II. PAINTING IN ALL AGES, 6s, 


THE LAST LEAF. By Ottver WEeEnDELL 


Hotmes. Il'ustrated by George W. Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Being a Reproduction of the Large 4to Edition of the same Poem published 
nine years ago at £2 2s,, and now produced in post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edzes, at 7s. 6d. 


LOW’S NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, HALF-A-OROWN each. 
Volume I. now ready. Volume II. now ready, 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY | HOW I FOUND LIVING- 
IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882- STONE: including Four Months’ 
1892, From the Original Manu- Residence with Dr, Livingstone. 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder. By Henry M. f£ranury, D.C.L., 
By Major F. R. Winaate, R.A. &. With Maps and Illustra- 
Fully ll‘ustrated. tions, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: a Romance. 


By J. A. Stevart, Author of * Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland,” &. 3 vols. 

**A straightforward, rattling, breezy romance. It is a gallant story, in which 

* the exciting adventures tumbie over each other’s heels. A good, honest, whole- 

‘some novel. In the ranks of our new school of romance the author cezerves to 
find a prominent place.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LOW’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS—Each in 1 vol. at 6s. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By Wittram Bracx, 


Author of *‘ A Daughter of Heth.” 
“* The story is a delightful one. Indeed, it is long since Mr. Black has given us 
-g0 much of his best as in these fascinating pages,”—Speaker, 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western Hills. 


By R. D. Bracxmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. 
“A noteworthy book...... Tn essence a study of rural life in south-western 
Fnvgland.’’—Spectator, 


THE MAN FROM OSHKOSH: a Story. By 


Joun Hicks, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of Peru. _ - 


THE GATES OF DAWN. By Fercus Hume, 
Author of “‘ The Fever of Life,” &c. 
“In ‘The Gates of Dawn’ Mr. Fer; Hume does much to confirm his claim 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREEN. 


LEAF WHITTIER: 1807-1892. By S. T. Pickarp. Wi R 
2 Enaravings, aval. gronre Ben, 183, ‘ at ith ftecl-Plata 
any lovers o' ittier’s devout and graceful muse will welco ‘i 
of the poet which has been prepared under his own auspices and ith eeePhy 
sanction...... His familiar correspondence js full of charm.”—Times, ress 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence 


between General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891, By M: 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 16s. y Mrs. SHERMAN 
“Their letters make an acceptable addition to the history bookshelf.”—p W 
Mall Gazette, c * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN IN 
THE MEXICAN, INDIAN AND OIVIL WARS. By General Danyey 
Maury. With Portrsit, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. , 

** The book is one of the most kindly and entertaining of the voluminous and 
ever-expanding library devoted to the history of the American Civil War,” — 

Pall Mall Gazette. j 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


OF. New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s, 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: a 


Study of the American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, People 
Industries, Manufactures, Commerce, and its Work in Literature, Science, 
Education, and Self-Government. kdited by N. 8. SuateR, S,D., Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 363. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE 


AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. KE. Yorxe-Davies, Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods for the 
Fat.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON, Vol. II. Kandy 


and Peradeniya. By Henry W. Oave, Demy 4to, numerous Full-page 
Illustrations in Woodbury-gravure, gilt edges, Roxburghe binding, 2s. net, 


TALES AND ADVENTURES FROM THE 


OLD ANNUALS. By Cuartes Dickens, W. M. Tuackenay, S. T. Coteripgs, 
Sir Watter Scott, THomas Roscor, Barry CornwaLt, Lord Jouy 
Manners, WILLIAM Howett, and many other Writers. With 20 Steel 
Engravings, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles 


towards the Sun. By Henry Biacxsurn, Editor of Academy Notes, &c, 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA, W.th 
130 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 73, 6d, 


GREAT EXPLORERS OF AFRICA. With 


Map=, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. super-royal §vo, gilt 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT: 


1802-1808, With a Prefece and Notes by her Grandson, Pau pe Rémvusat, 
Senator. Translated from the French by Mra, CasHEL Hoey and Joun 
Liz. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P.: 


the Public Letters cf, Collected and Kdited, with a Memoir, by H. J. J. 
LrErEcH. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [In a few days. 


JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS. 
TALES FROM ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


TOLD TO CHILDREN. By Mrs, Frewen Lorp, Author of ‘Tales from 
Westminster Abbey.’ Witn Plans and View of the West Frent of the 
Cathedral, Crown 8vo, boards, ls. 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jutzs Verne. 


Fully Lilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


FOUNDLING MICK. 


Fally Iilustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A PLUNGE INTO SAHARA: an Adventure 


of To-day. By G. Demacr, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WALTER GAYDON ; or, An Art Student’s 


Adventures, By F. ScarLett-Porrer, Author of ‘‘The Hoard of the Sea 
Wasps,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES AND MISADVEN- 


TURES OF A BRETON BOY, By Eveenr Movuroy, With Illust:ations. 
Orown 8vo, 5s. 


A NIGHT IN THE WOODS, and other Tales 


and Sketches, By Jamss Weston. With 60 Iliustrations, 4to, 33, 6d, 


HEART: a Book for Boys. By Epmonpo DE 


Amicis, Authorised Translation from the 158th Edition, by G. S. Gopxry. 
With Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MOUNTAIN PATH, and other Talks to 


__ Young People. By Joun A. HAMILTON Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NOW READY, PXICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—Christmas No. 


The Christmas Number of SORIBNER’S MAGAZINE is of especial interest and 
attractiveness, light and entertaining, and Beautifully Illustrated. The Num- 
ber is opened by Three Fuil-page Pictures, practically Three Frontispieces. 
Rudyard Kipling ccntributes one of ; A Primer of Imaginary Geography 
bis most dramatic poems, entitled is by BRANDER MatTrueEws, w:th 
G " eng woe wll watt RAB Drawings by Uliver Herford. 
eorge Frederic atts eA. bY * ‘. 
Oosmo Monxuovsk. 1ilustrated by | P nile Sober Hamertn wae 
ste Sl a 
a thoroughly representative Series painters of modern French school. 





By Jutes VERNE. 








fo high rank among modern story-tellers......There may safely be forecast for it 
a most favourable reception.” —Scotsman. 


of 21 Reproductions from Watts’s 
Paintings and Drawings. Besides other Stories and Poems, 





*,* 4 NEW CATALOGUE of Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO.’S COMPLETE PUBLICATIONS 
has just been prepared, and will be sent post-free on application. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








Lonvow: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Weilington Street, in the 


Precinot of the Savoy, Strand, in the Qounty ot Middlesex, at the ‘‘Srectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Cec: mber Ist, 1894 
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